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CONFIDENCE. 


BY EDGAR FAWOETT. 








Tuink vot that you may calmly tread 
The loftier hight that thousands miss, 

Till you have measured all the dread 
Aud darkness of the abyss. 


That foot which climbs where towers most high 
The peak of blended sun and snow, 

Is always gardianed by an eye 
That dares to look below! 
NEw YorRK CIrTy. 
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THE SONG OF THE MOCKINGBIRD. 





BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 





From sunny meadows far away 
The lark wings on with roundelay, 
And whistles from the woodland green 
His piping calls, with lulls between, 
The grossbeak’s note rings full and free 
Above the mingled minstrelsy 
Of catbird, wren, and vireo, 
That crowd the bush and brake below. 
While, from the osier-sbaded bank, 
From reed and rush and sedgegrass rank, 
The starling pipes, the halcyon calls, 
The wagtail’s flute-note soft enthralls ; 
And love, the theme of summer song, 
Is woven well, and speeds along 
In distant hum of dusty bees, 
The rillet’s rush, the whisp’ring treer, 
The far-off low of kine afield, 
The tender notes the breezes yield— 
The fabled harp of Zolus. 
And while I lean and listen thus, 
A deep, expectant silence falls 
On wooded aisles and vauited halls. 
Then rippling low a murm’rous sound 
Wakes softly from the woods around. 
The forest-spirit’s lightsome soul 
Enwrought with Echo’s distant roll-—- 
Now but a thread of lyric song, 
Then woodland choir in fullest throng, 
As all the realm of Arcady 
Had joined to swell its ecstasy. 
The proem done, again, a hush 
Prepares for the unrivaled rush 
Whose warning was that phantasy. 
Unheralded it now swings free, 
With rhythm rich and metric sweep ; 
Now cadenced low, now leap on leap, 
O'er barriers all, with pulsings strong 
It scales the upper seats of song. 
And all so blithe, so full of glee, 
It seems some wind-blown melody 
That sweeps the air with careless ring. 
Above the mist-filled vales of spring 
What throat can hold the molten flood? 
What heart can send the surging blood 
With speed to stay such wild delight? 
_ What brain conceive such matchless flight? 
Yon little bird of tender hues 
Is he who thus hath wooed the Muse 
To, passing gift of voiceful joy. 
And from yon tree, with glad employ 
His madrigal he sings each day ; 
And, choosing out from every lay 
The giaddest notes their singers know, 
Combines in endless ebb and flow, 
And weaves his wondrous echo-song 
In honor of the feathered throng. 
Thus, day by day, and year by year, 
He piped into my childish ear, 
And tuned my heart and stored my mind 
With woodland sweets, which ever bind 
Me to that calm philosophy 
Which Nature taught me at ber knee, 
LExineton, Ky. 





INSTALLATION HY MN. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








WE welcome thee in Jesus’ name ; 

He, the Great Shepherd of the Sheep, 
To us hath sent thee to proclaim 

His Gospel and His flock to keep. 


We welcome thee in this glad hour, 
His messenger of peace and love ; 

Now may the Holy Spirit’s power 
Fall on thee richly from above. 


Thy lips be touched with fire divine, 
To speak of grace to dying men ; 
To win the lost the task be thine ; 
To guide them lest they stray again. 


The chosen captain of the host, 
Our leader sent of Christ to be ; 

Then shall we serve and please Him most 
When with one heart we follow thee. 


Long may thy bow abide in strength ; 
Thy heart be strong each cross to bear ; 
Then go, thy work well done, at length 
The faithful servant’s crown to wear. 
Newakk, N. J., May 7th, 1886, 


A SUNDAY AT HOME. 


BY J. H. 








VINCENT, D.D, 





A FEw weeks ago I went to the bottom of 
an old treasure-box, and brought out a 
package of letters written by my father and 
mother between the years 1826 and 1856. 
The most of them were written to me; the 
earliest to venerable relatives of my mother 
then resident in Philadelphia. I spent a 
day in reading over these letters. Some of 
them I had not looked at for years. I hope 
at some time to re-read them with a view 
to putting into print many of the precious 
things which they contain; but iow [I in- 
tend to recall the Sabbath-days of my boy- 
hood as I am reminded of them through 
the home pictures which the budget of old 
letters has reproduced in my memory. 

Sunday at my father’s house was Sab- 
bath. Not that we called it so; but it was 
so. What precise twenty-four hours we 
observed and what name we gave them 
were matters of no moment to my parents, 
who, perhaps, never examined the ques- 
tion as between ‘‘ First Day ” and ‘‘ Seventh 
Day,” as they are matters of no moment to 
me, although I have examined the whole 
question from top to bottom. The Sunday 
of my boyhood was the Christian Sabbath, 
and was kept in the Christian spirit. 

The preparation for the Sabbath was 
inade on Saturday evening. The wood and 
coal put in place, the meats roasted, the 
house-cleaning of the day completed, and 
the boots and shoes polished. The boys 
took their bath, the clean clothes were 
made ready for putting on in the morning, 
and at an early hour on Saturday night the 
household were asleep. 

The rising-bell rang at as early an hour 
on Sunday as on any other morning. Why 
not? There was no crowding of business 
on Saturday evening, and, therefore, Sun- 
day morning napping was unnecessary. 
My father was always an early riser. He 
did much reading before breakfast. His 
children were less enterprising; but what 
ambition did not secure was brought about 
by word of command, which in those days 
had great weight, not so much, I fear, 
through loving devotion as through a 
wholesome fear of certain consequences 
which were sure to follow indifference or 
irresolution. The morning-bell in my fath- 
er’s house meant all that it said, and more. 

Family prayer was the order before 
breakfast. It was invariable—literally so. 








The reading of Scripture, a hymn sung 
through, anda prayer, taking what time 
they would, constituted the program at my 
father’s house, not only on Sunday, but on 
every other morning of the week—and 
every evening as well. 

After breakfast such ‘‘ chores” as had 
not been performed at an earlier hour were 
attended to—with how much reluctance on 
my part Iamashamed now to confess. If 
I had only appreciated the value of the re- 
ligious resolution and energy put into the 
feeding of pigs, the watering of horses, and 
sundry other disagreeable jobs that some- 
times fell to my lot, I should not have sung 
or prayed with any less zeal and confi- 
dence; but my singing and praying would 
bave been worth more to me, and there 
would have been more cheerfulness in the 
practical services at sty and stable. If the 
dear face that used to look so sad when her 
son was impatient and disinclined to do 
uncongenial things—if that dear face could 
look once more on me, I do think I would 
try to make it brighter by being more selt- 
forgetting and submissive, and by putting 
more religion into my secular work. But 
alas! the boys and girls generally learn this 
lesson too late. 

For years we had a ride or a walk of 
two and ahalf miles to the Sunday-school, 
of which my father was the punctual and 
faithful Superintendent. And that Sun- 
day-school began at 9 o’clock. Of course 
we went, and we started so as to be there 
on time. After Sunday-school came 
preaching, which the children of our fam- 
ily attended—always; and then class-meet- 
ing; then lunch or dinner with a dear fam- 
ily who were as full of hospitality as they 
were of Christian friendship for my father 
and mother. Whether we yielded or not 
to their persistent invitation, we went home 
for an afternoon of Sunday-school work in 
the old ‘* stone mill,” or in the ‘‘ Sand Hill 
School-house,” superintended by my father. 
There was always after that an hour for 
reading, and it seemed as if everybody in 
the house read. It was on those afternoons 
that 1 consumed the volumes of Christian 
biography in my father’s library. Some of 
them did me good, and some did me harm; 
but, on the whole, I am glad I read them. 

After ‘“‘chores” and supper we had a 
family even-song. It was rarely omitted. 
Not going to the evening church service, 
except on rare occasions, we had time for 
this home service. For an hour or more 
we sang—the old hymns; sacred songs 
from ‘*The Southern Harp,” and some- 
times the latest revival and prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school songs. Now and then 
my father would make a few earnest re- 
marks, suggested by the hymn we had just 
supg. And there into the night we sat, 
singing and listening, and at last joining in 
prayer. The influence of these Sabbath 
evening-song services follows me to this 
day. 

Beyond the ‘‘ Holy Place” was the *‘ Holy 
of Holies.” For fifteen years that I can re- 
member, it was my mother’s invariale cus- 
tom to take the children into her own room 
after the regular Sabbath evening-song and 
prayer I have described. Inthe darkness, 
in the twilight, or in the moonlight we fol- 
lowed her. And there, seated together 
without a light, she would talk in a tender 
way about eternity and duty, about our 
faults as children, her anxiety about us, her 
intense desire for our salvation, how we 
ought to be more patient with each other, 
more cheerfully obedient to father, more 





guarded in our speech, etc. Then we knelt 
together, and she prayed. And how she 
could pray! Living with God seven days 
a week, through all the weeks, when she 
brought us, her children, to the mercy-seat 
on the Sabbath evening, was not Heaven 
opened, end did not the place seem holy 
ground, and can any one wonder that her 
children cannot recall those scenes without 
a thrill and a flood of tears and a vow of 
renewed consecration? 

Then came the night and silence and 
protecting wings of God’s angels and the 
blessing of our mother’s God hallowing 
the day, hallowing the house and making 
the memory of the Sabbaths of my child- 
hood a means of grace, of penitence, of 
confession, of consecration and of faith in 
the verities of the Christian religion which 
no arguments can shake. 

No, those days were not ‘‘too religious,” 
nor were they ‘‘a burden.” There are just 
such Sabbaths as we need in this age and 
in the homes of this land. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J, 


NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
Ep!ITor or “ THE CHRISTIAN ADVOOATE.”’ 


I. 











In the year 1884 I traveled between four 
and five thousand miles in European Russia. 
The journey included the chief towns in 
Finland, St. Petersburg, with Cronstadt, 
Peterhof and other important suburbs, Mos- 
cow, the Troitsa Monastery, and several 
small towns and villages. It was also ex- 
tended as far as the great fair at Nizhni- 
Novgorod, 273 miles east of Moscow on 
the great eastern highway to Siberia, which 
crosses the Volga at that point. After re- 
visiting Moscow I went to Smolensk, and 
thence to Warsaw, which was the last place 
under Russian jurisdiction, where a pro- 
longed stay was made. The scenery and 
civilization of Finland, so unlike Russia; 
the gloomy grandeur and reckless life of 
St. Petersburg; the semi-Asiatic splendor 
of Moscow and its historic interest; the 
strange conglomeration of the products of 
all climes, the merchandise of every coun- 
try, and buyers and sellers of every kindred, 
tribe and tongue at Nizhni-Novgorod; and 
the dissimilarity of Warsaw in language, 
architecture, history and religion to any 
other city dominated by Russia, amply 
rewarded the cost in time, toil and money 
of the tour. Even the vast central area of 
the Russian lowland, consisting of woods 
and marshes, alternating with cultivated 
fields, the glimpses of the steppe covered 
with grass almost tall enough to hide the 
herds grazing upon it, the expanse of the 
Volga and the ‘‘ ribband-like” windings of 
the Oka as these great rivers approach 
their confluence, form a series of landscapes, 
which, though not worthy to be compared 
with the picturesque and often sublime 
scenery of other parts of Europe, is not 
unpleasing to the eye of any one who does 
not tarry till monotony depresses his spirit. 
The swarthy and sturdy Tartars, the ‘* still 
fierce-looking, though mild-mannered Cos- 
sacks,” the short, thick-set Finns, the 
bearded Russians, the Armenians and Per- 
sians everywhere moving about the coun- 
try, intermingling with the omnipresent Ger- 
man and many Jews and Poles, with occa- 
sionally a Swede, make a living tableau, of 
which the student of human Nature will not 
soon tire. 
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But it was not to see any or all of these 
things that I went to Russia, but to study 
several great questions, chief among which 
was Nihilism. As apreparation for the in- 
vestigation I had the disadvantage and the 
advantage of not knowing one word of 
Russian, or even a letter of the alphabet. 
The disadvantages are obvious; but in 
such a country as Russia it has decided ad- 
vantages, in that no Russian suspected me, 
and in that it compelled caution and pains- 
taking comparison of views derived from 
different sources, with each other and with 
standard authorities. 

The average Russian will not talk of Nihil- 
ism. He ‘‘ knows nothing”; ‘‘hears about 
it”; “thas never seen anything of it”; 
**does not believe that any one can find out 
anything about it.” ‘‘No doubt there are 
persons called Nihilists”; but ‘ whether 
many or few, or all in pursuit of the same 
objects, who can tell?” Such expressions 
fell upon my ears many times. If the in- 
quiries were pressed, Russians became 
silent, or suggested that if the traveler did 
not wish to getinto trouble he would better 
not talk much about that. Occasionally 
some one is met who finds delight in ‘tricks 
upon travelers,” and talks with seeming 
abandon, until the listener is surfeited with 
tales that rival those of Baron Munchau- 
sen. 

The newspapers furnish no information 
on the subject; no public meetings are 
held, and admission cannot be obtained to 
the courts where cases growing out of real 
or suspected Nihilism are examined. Nor 
can Russian books be obtained which treat 
the subject otherwise than from a preju- 
diced or partisan point of view. Every 
source of intelligence relied upon in other 
countries is here excluded, and the impen- 
etrable wall of the Russian language com- 
pletes the barricade. There remain, how- 
ever, the diplomatic representatives of 
other countries, and German, French, Eng- 
lish and American citizens long resident in 
Russia, and from these much general in- 
formation can be procured. 

It is proper to say that for some years | 
had had the acquaintance of Russians in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, who spoke Eng- 
lish fluently, and who were of opposite 
opinions on the subjects which most inter- 
ested me. Foreign residents were commu- 
nicative. By a fortunate accident such as 
travelers occasionally but rarely meet with, 
sources Of information which few residents 
could find accessible were placed within 
my reach, and Russians who at first were 
suspicious and taciturn, grew very friendly 
and even incautious, when satisfied that 
their names would never be divulged. 


It soon appeared that they held the most 
contradictory opinions of the same matters 
of fact. For example: two merchants of 
equal, and very high standing, conversing 
with me on two different occasions, in an- 
swering the same question, gave opposite 
judgments. The question was: ‘‘In your 
opinion is the number of Nihilistsin Russia 
very large—that is, of those organized and 
cognizant in general of their purposes, and, 
with some approximation to detail, of their 
plans?” One answered: ‘‘I do not believe 
that there are jive thousand in all Russia.” 
The other estimated them at ‘ three-quar- 
ters of a million.” Yet each of these gen- 
tlemen claimed to have exceptional oppor- 
tunities to know. 

Under such circumstances the conviction 
grew that the last place to investigate Nihil- 
ism is Russia—unless one become a Nihilist 
or a Russian police agent. But two things 
happened which materially modified the 
situation. The first was a: accidental in- 
terview with an official of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, capable (as are most educated 
Russians) of speaking several languages. 
He was at the time slightly intoxicated. 
Unfolding the subject from his point of 
view, he gave a multitude of particulars, 
many of which seemed incredible, not so 
much from their intrinsic character as from 
the fact that, if true, it was almost incon- 
ceivable that he should utter them to a 
stranger, even when he wasin ‘an arti- 
ficial condition.” It was important to as- 
certain whether what he told was true. On 
conferring with a Russian of eminence, to 
whom I was introduced in a way that gave 
him confidence, it was found that all of 
which this gentleman had any knowledge 
was correctly represented. Another col- 





lateral proof was the manner in which the 
narrator, before we finally parted—we trav- 
eled a long distance together—threw him- 
self upon my honor, fairly beseeching me 
not to mention his name as authority. 

The other accident was a similar meeting 
with a Nihilist. 

The special advantages of these inter- 
views did not depend entirely upon the 
facta obtained, but partly upon such an 
opening of the subject as would enable one 
to stimulate conversation with others, to 
glean further information from hints, and 
to estimate statements with respect to their 
probability and their value, if true. 

To study Nibilism intelligently, an epi- 
tome of the history of Russia, from the 
time of Peter the Great till the assassina- 
tion of Alexander I], must be kept before 
the mind’seye. From the consolidation of 
Russia under the Czars to the time of Peter 
the Great, its history had been similar in 
most respects to that of other absolute 
monarchies. Certain reforms had been 
projected, and even much that Peter ac- 
complished had been attempted centuries 
before; but in every case reactions followed. 
No traces of organized opposition to the 
reign of the Czars were left upon the coun- 
try. Conflicts occurred between rival 
claimants to the throne; the nobility some- 
times revolted; certain districts became 
dissatisfied, and insurrections took place 
among the peasantry; but all were sup- 
pressed by force. 

The struggles before Peter the Great was 
fully established on the throne affected only 
those who engaged in them, and when all 
his foes were under his feet he was pre- 
pared for his extraordinary career. Though 
a ‘‘reformer, he was not less but more an 
autocrat than his predecessors.” If it be 
conceded that he accomplished what no man 
whether despot or not, could have achieved 
if his abilities had not been worthy of 
comparison with Alexander or Cesar, it is 
certain that he aroused more general op- 
position than any Czar before him—espe- 
cially upon the subject of religion. The sit- 
uation from the time of his death till the 
accession of Nicholas did not materially 
change. Nicholas believed that he was 
the vice-gerent of God, and that every one 
who resisted or disobeyed him was a rebel 
against God. In his time Russia was an 
absolute despotism, without a redeemiog 
feature. The press was muzzled; the school 
books were expurgated, and the entire force 
of the Empire devoted to barring out en- 
lightenment,the influence of Western nations 
and to beating back the waves of liberal 
sentiment which from time to time were 
formed under some local oppression of unu- 
sual severity. In December, 1825, an at- 
tempt was made upon his life, and a gigan- 
tic conspiracy unearthed. Odae of the sur- 
vivors, a nobleman, who had spent many 
years in Siberia, and was pardoned in the 
late reign, was still living when I was in 
Moscow, and aninterview with him was 
published in the London Times of August 
15th, 1884. 


At the close of the Crimean War Nicholas 
died, and his son, Alexander II, came to 
the throne. A single sentence from a Rus- 
sian described the change. ‘‘The first 
year of the present reign awakened in the 
hearts of the Russian people the most san- 
guine hopes. Almost immediately after 
the death of Nicholas the whole system of 
Government changed abruptly. The pre- 
paratory measures to the emancipation of 
the serfs were begun, the press was given a 
freedom of speech almost unprecedented in 
Russia, the system of instruction under- 
went a most radical reform. The courts, the 
army, the local administration—in short 
every branch of government—was revised 
and reformed, and a new life seemed to 
spring up amid the ruins of the former 
tyranny.” 

In 1861 the serfs were emancipated. The 
effect of the announcement upon the 
American people was electrical. The Civil 
War was then fairly beginning, and the 
deed of Alexander was used to “ fire the 
Northern heart”; while the haters of our 
country in other lands were quick to con- 
trast the Republic apparently ‘‘done to 
death by slavery, of ancient right, arro- 
gant enemy” with a hereditary despot free. 
ing 24,000,000serfs. The effect was hight- 
ened when Alexander instructed Prince 
Gortchakoff, the chancellor, to communi- 





cate to the President of the United States 
‘* the deep interest with which the Emperor 
was observing the development of a crisis 
which puts in question the prosperity and 
even the existence of the Union,” and to 
say that ‘‘for the more than eighty years that 
it has existed the American Union owes its 
independence, its towering rise, and its 
progress tothe concord of its members, con- 
secrated under the auspices of its illustrious 
founder, by institutions which have been 
able to reconcile union and liberty. This 
union has been fruitful; it has exhibited to 
the world the spectacle of a prosperity 
without example in the annals of history. 

- . Inany event the sacrifices which 
they might impose upon themselves to 
maintain it are beyond comparison with 
those which dissolution would bring after 
it. United they perfect themselves; isolated 
they are paralyzed. . . . This union is 
not simply in our eyes an element essen- 
tial to the universal equilibrium. It con- 
stitutes, besides, a nation to which our 
august master and all Russia have pledged 
the most friendly interest; for the two 
countries, placed at the extremities of the 
two worlds, both in the ascending period 
of their development, appear called to a 
natural community of interests and sym- 
pathies of which they have already given 
mutual proofs to each otber.” The con- 
trast between these expressions and those 
of most other nations should never be for- 
gotten. 

But the emancipation of the serfs did not 
please all Russia. Many of the serfs them- 
selves were dissatisfied with it, and suffered 
as much as, and even more, than the freed- 
men in this country. The exceeding se- 
verity of the climate in Russia makes desti- 
tution a greater burden, The nobles, also, 
felt the change severely. Many were im- 
provident; others who might have avoided 
serious embarrassment were unable to 
accommodate themselves to the new condi- 
tions or to overcome the habits of thought- 
less extravagance which had been fostered 
by the old system. Herein they resembled 
many of the planters of the South. The 
nobles of Moscow, not recognizing the fact 
that all that had been done was regarded 
by Alexander II. as a ‘‘beneficent exercise,” 
but not as a renunciation, surrender or 
modification of autocracy, demanded of 
him an “aristocratic constitution.” They 
went so far as to imply that they deserved 
this as a compensation for the losses which 
they had incurred by emancipation. They 
were sternly repelled. Not long after the 
Emperor proclaimed that ‘‘ autocracy is a 
heavenly institution, and that every at- 
tempt at anything which might possibly 
resemble a constitution was in future to be 
considered as an offense against his Impe- 
rial Majesty, and punished according to 
law.” This, as a Nihilist observes, ‘‘ meant 
death or Siberia.” 


Started, however, on an inclined plane 
with a very steep grade, the ‘‘ Reformers,” 
‘* Liberals,” ** Revolutionists” could not 
restrain themselves or be easily suppressed, 
and the Emperor reacted to all the stern- 
ness of his father Nicholas. Then con- 
spiracies began against his life. On the 
16th of April, 1866, Karakozoff fired at 
the Emperor in the Summer Garden; from 
then until his death Alexander IT. never 
felt safe. The way to influence him was to 
detect, reveal or suppress conspiracies: 
This made corruption easy; but.the position 
of suspected persons and of all related to 
them became intolerable. The methods of 
police inspection and investigation were 
such as the citizens of no free or partly 
free government can imagine. As de- 
scribed by Stepniak and other writers of 
his school,they seem incredible; but on dis- 
passionate and even loyal Russian au- 
thority Ican affirm that there is no exag- 
geration in their descriptions. Suspected 
persons have no rights. At any hour of the 
day or night the police may invade the 
domicile, awaken every person, examine 
every nook and cranny, rip up the bedding, 
and, if anything compromising be found, 
take the whole party to prison. Then the 
suspected person, old or young, male or 
female, is thrown intoa cell and may be 
left indefinitely. Life in the fortresses is 
terrible ; consumption, lunacy or death may 
soon attack the as yet untried prisoner, or 
the end may be Siberia. 

The only error that a reader would be 








likely to absorb from the pages of Stepniak 
is that all or most of the families of Russia 
are in a state of perpetual terror, and that 
nearly all have suffered the loss of relatives 
by death, imprisonment in the fortresses, 
or removal to Siberia. The greater part of 
the population hear of such things Only as 
we do—or rather, they hear and know 
much less of them than we do; for news 
in Russia is disseminated very slowly and 
often not at all. 

The books written of American slavery 
made the impression upon readers in Ey. 
rope that the atrocities described were the 
ordinary conditim of slaves, that the cries 
and groans of the b aten could be heard in 
every direction, that permanence in the 
family relation was wholly unknown, and 
that life among the whites was unsafe be- 
cause of bloodhounds scouring the country 
on the track of panting fugitives. Doubt. 
less every atrocity described in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” has been paralleled, and the 
system that permitted such things was 
brutal; but the series of outrages there 
described could not be considered as a true 
account of American slavery in its best 
or average aspects, but in its worst. 

It is so in Russia. Theoretically, search. 
ings, seizures, mysterious disappearances, 
immuring in fortresses, removal to Siberia 
on mere suspicion, may occur at any time, 
and do frequently take place; but 
at no time in proportion to the 
population are they experienced by 
any considerable aumber. None the 
less hard are they to bear when they do 
come. The last four years of the reign of 
Alexander IT. were in this respect similar 
to those of his father’s reign. But they 
proved inadequate to save him. After 
various attempts upon his life he was assas- 
sinated in the street, in broad daylight, 
not far from his royal residence on Sunday, 
March 13th, 1881. Under the guidance of 
a Russian gentleman who heard the ex- 
plosion of the bombs and was on the scene 
in five minutes, I traced his course from 
the point whence he set out to the spot 
where he met his doom, and saw the de- 
votees worshiping before the pictures in 
the rude (preliminary) chapel erected on 
the site. 
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A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


BENEFITS AND EVILS OF ORGANIZED 
ACTION. 








BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


We ought all to feel greatly interested in 
the question, What measures are for the 
public good, and what tend toward the 
public evil? Every man is a part of soci- 
ety, and whatever is for the good of society 
at large will promote his interest, while 
whavever injures society injures every 
member of it. Hence, whenever we hear 
of a public movement of any kind, an 
eight-hour movement, a great strike, a rise 
in prices, a tariff law, a boycott, the first 
question we should ask is: Will that move- 
ment tend to the benefit or to the injury of 
society at large? 

Now, the great advantage of the way of 
looking at our common interests which I 
have pointed out in the preceding papers, 
is that it affords us a rule for answering 
this great question in nearly every case 
which arises. 

Every kind of action which gives the 
public at large a better supply of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life promotes pros- 
perity; everything which diminishes that 
supply retards the prosperity. We have, 
therefore, only to inquire whether more or 
less service is rendered the public by any 
course of action to judge of the effects of 
that action. 

Asa general rule, every man promotes 
his own interest when he takes such meas- 
ures that he can render better service to the 
public. For, as a genaral rule, he will be 
able to command a higher price for that 
better service. Then he benefits the public 
and himself at the same time. 

But he may also benefit himself by such 
a course of action that the public shall be 
in greater need of his services, so that he 
shall be able to exact a higher price with- 
out improving those services. Such a pol- 
icy will, as a general rule, injure the public 








* Copyright, 1886, by Simon Newcomb. 
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more than it will benefit him. Assuming, 
as 1 do, that the reader feels an interest in 
the public welfare, and wants to know 
whether any particular policy does or does 
not promote that welfare, I will give some 
illustrations of the principle just laiddown. 

When the members of a medical society 
direct their efforts toward learning how 
tocure disease by exchanging the results 
of their own experience and study, they 
promote the public good, because they 
may thus learn how to treat diseases 
more effectively, and heal their pa- 
tients more rapidly. It is to their own 
profit to do this, because the better healers 
of disease they can make themselves, the 
more ready their patients will be to employ 
them. But when they combine by an 
agreement that they will not visit a patient 
for less than a certain fixed price, their ac- 
tion tends to the public injury, because 
they may exclude many poor patients who, 
not being able easily to pay the price, will 
go without medical attendance. They in- 
jure the public even more than they benefit 
themselves. 

When manufacturers associate them- 
selves together to collect information for 
improving their methods of producing goods, 
they benefit the public by giving it a larger 
supply of the goods. But when they agree 
that they will not sell below a certain price 
even if they have to diminish the supply of 
goods, then they injure the public, because 
they gain their end only by increasing the 
public necessities through cutting off its 
supplies. 

When an association of merchants, or a 
mercantile exchange, devotes itself to pro- 
curing the latest and most exact news of 
prices and markets in various parts of the 
world,it promotes the public benefit because 
its members will then buy from the people, 
who most want to sell; and they will sell 
tothe people who are in greatest need of 
goods, because it is such people who, other 
conditions being equal, will be willing to 
pay the highest prices. But if they should 
combine not to sell below a certain price, 
and to stop trading unless they could make 
a certain profit, it would tend to the gen- 
eral injury by lessening the supplies of the 
necessaries of life. 

Please notice the principle involved in all 
the preceding cases. The whole question 
turns on whether you attract men to do 
what you want them to do, or throw ob- 
stacles in the way of their doing differently 
from what you desire. Suppose that you 
are accustomed to go by a certain road to 
market. I open a different road, which it 
isin some way for my advantage that you 
should take rather than your old road. If 
linduce you to change by digging up your 
old 10ad, so that it is harder than before for 
your horses, and thus press you to take 
mine, then Linjure you. But if I plant my 
new road with flowers and make it 
smoother and better than the old one, so 
that you take it of your own choice, then I 
benefit you. The distinction between in- 
ducing the public and pressing it is so sim- 
ple that I do not see how any one can fail 
to see it, yet the astonishing fact is that 
they do. We continually hear people say 
they are forced to do things which they 
need not do at all unless it is for their own 
advantage; and we also hear of applying 

orce or pressure to people in order to give 
them liberty to do as they please. 

This same principle can be applied to the 
effects of labor organizations. A union of 
laborers throughout the country, having 
for its object to get information of the rate 
of wages in all employments in different 
parts of the country, and to learn the prices 
of the necessaries of life with a view of 
knowing where to apply for work, 
would be beneficial both to the mem- 
bers and the public. They would 
benefit the members by enabling them to 
find the best market for their labor, and 
they would benefit the public by sending 
laborers where wages are highest; that is, 
where the public had most need of labor. 
80, also, if the organization devote itself to 
the improvement of its members in the effi- 
Clency with which they could carry on their 
trade, it would be a public benefit. For 
example, if an association of carpenters 
should learn by comparing notes how to do 
ten per cent. more work in the same time, 
and still do it in the very best manner, it 
Would be a public benefit, because then 
ach person who lives in a house would be 











able to have a little larger or better house 
than he had before the carpenters thus 
improved themselves. The same thing 
would be true if bricklayers taught each 
other how to build a better wall in the same 
time, or plasterers to do fine and strong 
work as easily as they now do poor work. 
In all such cases the wants of the commu- 
nity would be better supplied. 

But when such a union agrees that none 
of its members shall work for less than a 
certain rate of wages, and will stop work if 
they cannot command these wages, then 
they injure the public. For every day that 
they stop work there will be fewer houses 
for ourselves and our children. If by hold- 
ing out they finally succeed in commanding 
the increased wages, they have still suf- 
fered privations during their strike, and 
have gained their end only by increasing 
the public necessities for their work. 

I do not pretend to know authoritatively 
in which of these two directions labor or- 
ganizations have tended; but I fear it is in 
the second direction rather than in the first. 
I have seldom, if ever, heard of their com- 
bining to render better service to the pub- 
lic. Such of theirrules as I have seen are 
rather in the direction of rendering as little 
service to the community as they conve- 
niently can. For example, it is certain that 
a man who works ten hours a day will ren- 
der more service to the community than 
one who works only eight. But some la- 
bor organizations, instead of encouraging 
their members to work ten hours, fine them 
if they do it; that is, they seek to compel 
each other to render a less service to the 
public. 

My object in writing this paper is not so 
much to criticise as to enable other people 
to criticise and judge for themselves; and, 
therefore, I shall for the present leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions as to 
what is good and what evil in labor organ- 
izations. I may, however, remark that I 
could never feel quite satisfied of the sound- 
ness of the oft-repeated claim that organ- 
ized labor, as it is called, has been of great 
benefit to the laborer. Ihave already shown 
in part, and shall try to show more fully 
hereafter, that the enormous increase in 
the production of the necessaries of life 
which has resulted from the introduction 
of machinery could not but make a great 
improvement in the condition of the labor- 
ing classes; and I think that this, and not 
organization, is the source of the improve- 
ment which we have witnessed, But this 


is a subject to be discussed hereafter. 
WasHINGTon, D. C. 
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A DAY AT HAMPTON. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Tue day began for us soft and gray at the 
dock of Old Point Comfort when we left the 
crazy little steamboat which brought us 
down from Washington. Why steamboat 
builders should put so large an engine into 
so small a boat as the “ Excelsior” is a 
mystery to passengers. Or, if they do it, 
why should they not put in back-stays and 
bob-stays, and every other kind of brace 
and support, so that one need not feel upon 
landing like a rabbit after a dog has caught 
him and shaken him? We used pillows 
and blankets and all our spare garments to 
pad the rattling, shaking doors and win- 
dows of our state-room, and becr.me quite 
expert in tamping them up before morning ; 
but although we lessened the noise, there 
was the tremendous jar of the machinery, 
which we could not evade and which made 
sleep impossible. 

But the day and the sea and the soft salt 
air were comforting, and so were the roses 
on the road to the school. We are amonth 
ahead of New England and the North, as 
we ought to be by the difference in latitude ; 
but one sometimes forgets it until he goes 
out of city limits, and sees clover in ful) 
bloom, roses, kalmia, and many wayside 
weeds and grasses that one is used to see- 
iuog in higher latitudes in the month of 
June. 

Fortress Monroe was a vast disappoint- 
ment. It had no air of dominating the 
landscape and of bringing a vision of grim 
war before the mind. Somebody said: 
‘“‘There’s the fort.” We looked, It was 
hike what the disappointed man said at the 
White Mountains—"‘ a little risin’ ground,” 
that one would hardly notice in the gen- 
eral view, The parapets rise in smooth, 


rounding banks of green turf, with a low 
facing of gray masonry; and the whole 
thing has quite a rural look, and made the 
idea of war far from a grim reality. 

After reaching the school grounds we 
were to breakfast in Virginia Hall, a large, 
brick building, draped with ampelopsis of 
the two varieties, the native and the Jap- 
anese, and which contains a large dining- 
room,and the parlors and sleeping-rooms of 
many of the teachers. We were pleasantly 
grouped at the table of the President 
Armstrong, Dr. Steiner, of Baltimore, 
elected to fill the place of General 
Garfield on the Board of Trustees; 
General Marshall, formerly  treasur- 
er of the school, and still interested in 
its welfare; Dr. Strieby, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trustees; Miss Alice Fletcher, 
who began the study of the Indian, ethno- 
logically and scientifically, for a Boston 
society, and continued it from human 
and charitable interest, until she was de- 
puted by Congress to draw up the bill 
which gave the Omahas their lands in sev- 
eralty, and was also sent by Congress to 
do the actual work of dividing it among 
them; Mr. Sheldon Jackson, from the 
missionary schools in Alaska, and Captain 
and Mrs. Pratt, from the Carlisle School 
for Indians; Mr. J. C. Cady, the architect 
of the church we were to dedicate 
a little later; and lastly, General Armstrong 
himself, who came in late, but who in ten 
minutes had welcomed each guest, had 
ehatted a little with each one, and had 
swallowed his breakfast with an air of 
serenity and enjoyment, and was out on 
the porch receiving Senator and Mrs. Tel- 
ler, and Dr. and Mrs. Childs, and some 
other arrivals. The secret of General 
Armstrong’s activity, with his unhurried 
leisurely air, is something upon which one 
or two of the occupants of that table are 
still meditating. 

At other tables in the room were Mrs. 
Gen. Whittlesy, of Washington, a very ac- 
tive member of the Women’s Indian Soci- 
ety there, Miss Elaine Goodale, one of the 
teachers in the school, and Miss Helen 
Ludlow, whose repo:t upon the condition 
of the graduates of Hampton after their re- 
turn to their tribes Mr. Cutcheon made the 
foundation of his speech in the House, and 
which turned the tide in favor of the ap- 
propriation for Indian education, a gainsay- 
ing and scoffing feeling having risen among 
many members on the subject that made 
them look unfavorably on plans of doing 
anything for the Indian. 


Immediately after breakfast we followed 
General Armstrong’s lead to the dormitory, 
where were awaitizrg us On an upper piazza 
an expectant group of Indians, who 
vanished silently as we stepped into the 
lower door. We found them again, as the 
doors of the rooms were opened to us one 
after the other. In each stood two dark. 
faced figures in a soldierly position of 
erectness and attention, with serious faces, 
but with every sense on the alert, with de- 
sire to have us enter and notice all the 
little touches of decoration about the rooms 
as well as the stern neatness and the pre- 
cision with which the little single beds 
were made up, On the bedsteads of gas pipe, 
made by their own hands and painted 
black. 

lt was rather a new attitude for some of 
us—to compliment the son of a chief on 
the way he had posted up some bright- 
colored lithograpbs on the walls, or the 
pleasant view from his window, and to see 
his dark face unbend and smile at such 
amenities. 

The industrial display was especially in- 
teresting. The Negroes of the school and 
Indians werk side by side in the tin shop 
at making harnesses, and over the black- 
smith’s forge without a trace of race-feel- 
ing. And their work was displayed side 
by side. I was unable to sce that one did 
better work than the other in the shops; 
and in the farm products there were big 
bunches of asparagus and baskets of straw- 
berries and sheaves of wheat and bundles 
of hay which the red hand gnd the black 
hand had hoed and tended, and Nature 
seemed to have smiled equally on both. 
Naturally we were a good while in this 
room. At one end wasa table with piles 
of sewing laid upon it for us to examine. 








All the garments of the boys are cut and 
made by the girls, as wellas their own 


clothes. The flannel shirts were made to 
lace up in front in the most recherché base- 
ball style; and as to button-holes, they are 
a mystery to any age, sex, colur and pre- 
vious condition of servitude under any sky : 
the African button-hole can compete 
with the Caucasian. It is mortifying to 
think that it took 1600 years of civilization 
before the white could evolve the button- 
hole, and here is the Ethiopian catching the 
idea and making them equally well in less 
than two centuries. The Chinese has not 
got any further than a loop and a button, if 
he did invent gun powder and the mariner’s 
compass, as he claims to have done. 

There are limits to articles written for 
Tne INDEPENDENT, and the consideration 
of that fact prevents a circumstantial ac- 
count of a visit to the cottages for the mar- 
ried couples, of which there are half a 
dozen at Hampton, from different Indian 
tribes. Thecottage method of civilization 
has been found a very practical way of 
uprooting the Indian tendency to tents and 
huts; and the women learn neatness and 
the men the proprieties which living undera 
shingled roof exacts, better and quicker 
than in any other way. 

While we were looking on at the parade, 


-which is a very soldierly affair, from the 


fact that the men all wear blue coats and 
trousers and military caps, and that they 
like the work of drilling and the manual 
of arms, we caught picturesque glimpses of 
a procession of daintily-clad girls winding 
down one of the rose-bordered walks to the 
new church. The parade over, we walked 
quickly in the same direction, and were in 
time to see the last as they entered the 
church, and then, following, we saw the 
whole aisle full of black and Indian girls, 
marvels of neatness in their light cambric 
dresses, with a ribbon and a fresh flower 
their sole orvaments.. The bane of the race 
is their tendency to be gaudy rather than 
neat, and if Hampton teachers can instill 
into the 240 teachers that they have sent 
out this year that neatness is very closely 
next to godliness, that lesson alone will be 
worth all the money that the whole insti- 
tution has ever cost. 

The church is of red pressed brick on the 
outside, and on the inside the side walls 
are of cream-colored brick, laid in mortar 
of the same color, with terra cotta capitals 
upon the pilasters, while the four great 
piers that support the roof and indicate 
the aisles are in a contrasting color of dark 
gray with terracotta capitals of the same 
shade. Mr. Cady, upon being asked, said 
the style of the building was Italian Roman- 
esque—that means the Roman cathedral 
in Italian hands first, and then brought 
over into modern America and made sub- 
servient to our climate and our needs as a 
church. Asa result, there is an apse, 
which is not, however, a lady-chapel, but 
is floored and raised so that it can be used 
as a platform for all the trustees and a 
choir, as it was on this day of dedication; 
and while aisies are indicated by four clus- 
ters of columns which support the roof, 
the view ot the minister from the audience 
is not cut off by many columns. The roof, 
without clere-story windows, springs hand- 
somely to a center over the middle of the 
church, and is finished plainly with the 
hard, yellow Southern pine. The wood- 
work of the whole interior was the work 
of the young men, who thus put into prac- 
tice their lessons in carpentry. In each 
side wall, at the middle, are large windows, 
which can be memorial windows if desired; 
and the whole effect of the walls and the 
arrangement of the windows and the color- 
ing is to make the inside light, pleasant 
and cheerful; and Mr. Cady, the architect, 
says he never built anything before where 
he was interfered with so little, which is 
very creditable to somebody. The church 
was a gift through Mr. Monroe from the 
estate of Mr. Marquand, of New York,and 
with the chimes and its clock-tower, makes 
a pleasant center to the clustered roofs 
which constitute the Hampton School. 


These building are numerous, now, where 
a few years ago there were only two dwell- 
ing houses, an old mill and some barracks. 
Now there are forty-five buildings, twenty- 
nine for dwellings and academical pur- 
poses. One of the trustees said: ‘“ We 
are really getting the Jast we shall want 
in this church. It used to be pathetic to 





come here and see @ great hole dug in the 
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earth, as if somebody wanted a cellar. It 
was one of the General’s ‘ mute appeals.’ 
But he always got the building.” 

We lunched pleasantly at little tables in 
a large dining-room, often seeing the stu- 
dents seated at their tables in another 
room. Dr. Strieby sat opposite,and told in- 
cidents of his life as a clergyman. One of 
them is good enough to be put among the 
‘‘ things one would wish not to have said,” 
which Punch has been giving us. 

‘“*They were urging me not to leave a 
certain parish, where I had been for a year, 
and evidently felt that I could ‘turn the 
barrel round’ and begin to use over my old 
sermons. ‘ Why,’ said my ardent friend 
and well-wisher, ‘I never remember any- 
thing you say; it all goesin at one ear and 
out of the other.’ I didn’t stay,” added the 
Doctor, with a twinkle, as he finished the 
story. 

The sermon of dedication, just delivered 
by Dr. Mark Hopkins, was from the text 
‘* What hath God wrought?” and its appli- 
cation—a review of the history of the 
schoo! from the first examinstion, when he, 
with General Garfield, Mr. William Hyde, 
and Dr. Strieby heard the recitations, and 
decided that the work was well begun and 
must go on. Two or three facts mentioned 
by Dr. Hopkins were of a sort to linger in 
the mind after having entered the ear. 
The school has sent out 584 graduates, of 
whom 555 are now living, and 90 per cent. 
of these are teachers. 

The exercises of the afternoon were to be 
at the gymnasium, and when we entered 
the 130 Indians were in clean array across 
one end of the large platform; and ona 
bank of seats at the back rose the faces of 
the black boys and girls, who make about 
two-thirds of the pupils. In front of them 
sat the trustees, Senator Teller, Senator 
Maxey, and some visitors just arrived on 
the ‘*Despatch” from Washington, Mr. 
Cutcheon, Mr. Allen, Mr. Libbey, of Vir- 
givia, and several other members of the 
House. Mr. Cutcheon was selected to de- 
liver the Demorest gold medal; and at the 
proper time, with a short impressive 
speech he gave it to the young Indian girl, 
one of the Omaha tribe, who had passed 
the best examination in elementary studies. 
She gave the salutatory, and a full-blooded 
black, R. H. Hamilton, the vaiedictory. 
He bad been one of the original band 
of Hampton singers, and had profited evi- 
dently from traveling and mingling in the 
world. His speech was in pure Anglo- 
Saxon, without a trace of Negro brogue, 
full of restrained feeling as he turned to 
General Armstrong in his farewell and 
then to his class, and in perfect good taste. 
One felt no regret at having him leave 
the school, whatever his own feelings might 
have been, because he was such a very 
good example to point at as evidence of the 
work the school is doing. 

There was one curious thing to be ob- 
served durivg the exercises; wheuever there 
was singing it was the blacks who rose, 
and whose voices rang out in the soft, full- 
timed melodies peculiar to themselves, but 
never an Indian. The red race is musicless 
apparently. 

Following the presentation of the dip- 
lomes by Dr. Striebey were two short 
speeches by Senator Teller and Mr. Per- 
kins, of Kansas, in which old friends of the 
Hampton Institute were a little amused to 
see Congressmen put themselves on the de- 
fensive, and assert that there had been no 
danger at any time last winter that Con- 
gress would not give the necessary appro- 
priations to Hampton and Carlisle, because 
public opinion would force them to do so; 
it is rather a new thing to see a member 
take the defensive in this matter. 


HaMPTon, Va. 
we 


STATISTICS RELATIVE TO DEATH. 


BY RICHMOND MAYO SMITH, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 








PopuLation statistics may be said to have 
had its origin in the observation of the num- 
ber of deaths and the attempt from these 
to construct tables to show the average 
duration of life. Such mortality tables, as 
they are called, cannot be constructed from 
the Ceaths alone; but one is also obliged to 
have an accurate registra'ion of the births 
and a census of the population. Again, 
death-statistics have been extended beyond 





the mere enumeration of the number of 
deaths, to the causes which produce the 
death, in order to discover those economic 
and social conditions most favorable to 
human life. It is not so much the number 
of deaths as it is the causes which are of 
interest to social science. However, we 
can start off with a death-rate showing the 
annual number of deaths per one thousand 
of the population, as follows: 


In Hungary.. ...... 48.7 In Prussia......... 27.2 
* Croatia.......... 38. “ Germany........ 27.1 
 Russla.....c..cce 86.7 “ France.......... 24. 
a 32.1 “ Switzerland.... . 23.8 
© Austria. ......000 31.8 Belgium. ......+ 23.2 
“ Wurtemburg.... 31.6 * Scotiand,........ 22.1 
© BPR... cccccccece 31.2 “ Eng. and Wales. 22. 
“ Bavaria.......... 30.9 “ Sweden.......... 19.2 
* Maly. .ccccececese 29.9 * Norway.......-.. 17.3 
% BA ZOBY ..cccccces 28.7 “ Treland.......... 17.2 


The most obvious influence on the death- 
rate is the number of births, because 
infants and children die more rapidly than 
grown persons. Hence, where we have a 
large birth-rate, we are always sure to have 
a heavy death-rate, especially in uncivil- 
ized or half-civilized countries such as 
Croatia, Russia, Servia, etc. This is the 
terrible fact about such population—hordes 
of children are born only to be swept 
away like flies. 

In a civilized country a high birth-rate 
can be maintained with a reasonably low 
death-rate, as is shown in the case of Ger- 
many and Switzerland; while England 
maintains a very good birth-rate together 
with a very low death-rate. France, 
Sweden and Norway show the effect of a 
low birth-rate. So also all causes that in- 
crease the birth-rate, are apt indirectly to 
increase the death-rate, on account of the 
increased infant mortality. It is for this 
reason that weekly returns of deaths in our 
cities, and even annual death-rates, taken 
by themselves, are of very little value. 
They may ve due to indirect influences 
which in themselves are not dangerous or 
abnormal. 

The causes that combine to influence the 
death-rate are numerous; but statistical 
science has not been very successful in 
defining them. It might be supposed that 
climate would have a great influence; but 
a precise law cannot be formulated. Cer- 
tain warm climates are deadly to strangers, 
but do not seem to be so tothe natives. In 
the above table no law either as to climate 
or to geographical position can be dis- 
cerned. 

The seasons have been studied with great 
attention, to see what influence they have 
on deaths, and it has been found that in 
cool climates it is the cold weather that 
kills, and in warm climates the warm 
weather. In other words, it is the extremes 
that are fatal to human life. Thisis shown 
if we combine the deaths by months with 
tke population by ages. The maximum 
number of deaths among children always 
occurs in summer, July or August; among 
middle-aged persons there is little differ- 
ence between summer and winter; while 
for old persons the winter is most fatal. 

The saddest fact in death statistics is the 
frightful mortality among children. The 
following figures are not all for the same 
year, but will show the general condition 
of things in the principal countries of Eu- 
rope. Out of 100 children born living, 
there die: 

During the During the 
age 0-lyr. age 0-5 yrs. 


WD PNW ccc cccccccscoscse 10.6 18.0 
Gs vccscccccccssdcoce 13.7 22.2 
* England and Wales....... 15.4 25.3 
sas vevqsenacescuns 16.9 24.9 
Fin akc ceccoccesecese 17.3 28.3 
6 Switzerland........ce.0e- 20.0 QT. 
8 PP ces.cccccs covseeces 21.7 33.4 
PE ccceneghecsercconcsas 22.0 39.5 
P BIR e ceccccscccccee 6a 25.8 38.9 
SP RRMGET . ccc cccccescceccoce 27.8 37.0 
I seccceecevescccnce 8i.7 89.8 


There is seen here the influence of the 
birth-rate, and also the general influence of 
the care taken of the health of the commu- 
nity. But still ic is sad to think that even 
in sucd a couotry as England, one-fourth 
of those children which survive the dangers 
of birth are lost before the end of the fifth 
year. The infant mortality in Bavaria is 
something frightful to contemplate. In 
some districts as many as forty per cent. of 
the infants die during the first year. It is 
this infant mortality that is subject es- 
pecially to external influences. “For in- 


stance, it is said in England that tbe mor- ; 


tality among infaats during the first year 





is, in healthy districts 10.3 per cent.; in 
all England 14.9 per cent.; in Liverpool 
23.4 per cent. So among the poorer classes 
there is great infant mortality due to in- 
sufficient care and nourishment and bad 
housing. Here is practical social prob- 
lem in need of solution. 

As we goon in age the death-rate de- 
creases, and remains low all through the 
ages of manhood, only to increase as old 
age comes on. As we progress with age 
the influence of sex and of marriage make 
themselves felt. More men die than women, 
not only because there are more males than 
females born, but because men die faster 
than women. In Germany, from 1872 to 
1877, 109 males died to 100 females. 
But the dangers of life vary with the two 
sexes at different periods. Among children 
up to the age of ten, boys die faster than 
girls—for what reason we do not know; so 
again from twenty to twenty-five, the time 
of youthful recklessness and excesses, 
young men have alarge mortality; then 
comes the dangerous period for women— 
child-bearing and the burden of caring for 
the children; from forty to sixty the bur- 
den of life seems to rest heavier on men; 
but after that period widowhood again 
causes a large number of deaths among the 
surviving women. Marriage seems to be 
distinctly favorable to life among men, but 
it is much less so among women; although 
widowhood aud divorce seem to be very 
unfavorable to both. Doubtless a great 
deal of this is due to the fact that marriage 
is in itself a process of natural selection; 
although very likely the restraining influ- 
ence of married life also has some effect. 

Among the indirect influences on the 
death-rate may be mentioned the economic 
andthe social. Undoubtedly, scarcity of 
food must decrease life; but it is very diffi- 
cult to trace the exact effect, because want 
kills only after the lapse of time. Wars 
are not oniy directly fatal, but also indi- 
rectly, in wounds received, diseases con- 
tracted, and economic distress caused, the 
results of which, however, may show thew- 
selves only after long years. Among social 
causes none is more potent than immoral- 
ity. Vice and crime kill. It is impossible 
to get statistics here except in a single case 
—the mortality among legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children. Here the vice of the 
parent is displayed in the utter carelessness 
for the life of the child. Thus in Prussia, 
in 1881, while among legitimate children 
22.6 per cent. died the first year; of illegiti- 
mates 38.8 per cent. died. In large cities 
one-half the illegitimate children died the 
first year. Doubtless this also points out 
the fact that there is a greater mortality 
among the poor thun among the well-to-do 
and rich; but it has been found impossible 
to classify the population in such a way as 
to get statistics of death according to social 
position. Almost all these statistics of 
economic and social causes, however, show 
that we have in death a phenomenon which 
can be more or less controlled by united 
social action. It is the office of statistical 
science to add its contribution to our 
knowledge of the influences and causes to 
be corrected, and it is cheering to record, 
in closing, that the latest statistics go to 
show that the progress of civilization is in 
fact lengthening the duration of human 
life. 


PROTECTION AGAINST DIVORCE. 


BY JARED T. NEWMAN, E8Q. 











Pusiic sentiment among the thinking 
people of our Eastern communities is al- 
ready aroused at the danger that besets the 
family through the alarming increase in the 
number of divorces. What can be done to 
lessen the evil is the practical question of 
to-day. 

That the increase is not confined to 
cities and to states where less rigorous 
laws prevail some statistics taken from the 
court records of one of the rural counties 
of Western New York, will illustrate. Dur- 
ing the five years from 1850 to 1855 but 
one divorce was granted: from 1860 to 
1865, there were sixteen; from 1870 to 1875, 
twenty-seven; and from 1880 to 1885, fifty. 
The number of inhabitants bas ranged he- 
tween 30.696, in 1865, and 34.445, in 1880. 

For this state of affairs our courts are in 
no way responsible. They do not put a 


* .00se cunstruction on the statutes; but, 











fully abreast, and rather in advance of the 
best public sentiment, have gone beyond the 
statutes, and added stringent provisions of 
their own. Proof of the service of the sum: 
mons must be more certain and definite than 
in any other class of cases. Ifa reference 
is had it can not be to a person nominated 
by either party, or agreed upon by both 
parties; and there is a growing tendency 
to appoint. as referees, only exnerienced 
lawyers of high standing. No admission, 
or failure tv appear on the part of the de- 
fendant, supplies the place of positive 
proof: nor is the report of the referee con- 
clusive; but in all cases, the court carefully 
examines the testimony, and withholds the 
decree, if the evidence does not warrant 11, 

Few now advocate the extreme doctrine, 
that a divorce should not be granted, for 
the single “cause of which the courts of 
New York take cognizance. In fact, there 
are many cases of individual hardship, be. 
cause no relief in the way of absolute free. 
dom can be lawfully given to the wife or 
husband of the felon, of the hopelessly in. 
sane, or of the brutally intemperate. There 
is no need of restriction in this particular, 

The great evil to which we are subjected 
by the present state of affairs arises from 
the diffusion of the idea that a divorce can 
always be obtained at the will of the par. 
ties. This result does not follow, to any 
great extent, the granting of divorce for 
just cause, where all the facts on both 
sides have been submitted to the judgment 
of the court; but in every instance where, 
by the suppression of the offender’s side of 
the case, or by any other means, a divorce 
is granted without real cause, public sen- 
timent regarding the senctity of the mar- 
rivge tie is immeasureably debased among 
the people who know of it. 

It has long been the theory of the law 
that, after a marriage is once consummated, 
the state, through its vital interest in the 
continuance of the relation, becomes a 
party to the contract. Bishop, in his treat- 
ise on ‘‘Marriage and Divorce,” says: 
“Growing out of this twofold interest” 
(that of the parties and of the public), ‘ we 
have the doctrine running through all mat- 
rimonial suits, and bringing into subser- 
viency all other lawonthe subject, that the 
proceeding, though upon its face a contro- 
versy between the parties of record only, is, 
in fact, a triangular. suit, sui generis, the 
government or public occupying the prsi- 
tion of a third party without counsel, it be- 
ing the duty of the court to protect its in- 
terests.” In the case of infants, and of other 
persons whom the Jaw considers incapable 
of taking care of themselves, the duty im- 
posed upon the court to protect their inter- 
ests, even though there be relatives spe- 
cially interested in their welfare, is invaria- 
bly exercised through the appointment of 
a guardian ad litem, expert in the know)- 
edge of law, to assert and defend, through 
all stages of the proceeding, the rights and 
interests of the ‘‘wards of the court.” 
With even greater reason, the state, whose 
interests are also under the care of the 
court, should be represented by counsel in 
every action for divorce. 

The court is powerless, without the aid of 
counsel upon the trial, to detect the fraud 
that may be lurking behind a case, suffi- 
ciently strong on its face. In at least nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the divorces referced to 
in the statistics given, there was no defense 
presented. It is safe to say that a large 
portion of them could never have been pro- 
cured, had the actions brought to obtain 
them been defended. It is easy to prove 
an uncontested case; it is easy to make out 
a case, technically strong on its face, but 
which would not bear the rigid scrutiny of 
the court, had the witnesses been cross-€X- 
amined, and the modifying facts brought to 
the surface. 


If our legislators would lessen by a large 
percentage the number of divorces granted, 
let them provide that there shall be no de- 
faults. Let the people be made a party 
in name, as well as in theory. Make it the 
duty of the district attorney or public 
prosecutor in behalf of the state to defend 
every action brought to terminate a rela- 
lation upon the sanctity of which the wel- 
fare of the state so much depends. Not only 
would the number be diminished, but such 
a hindrance would be placed in the way of 
those whose grounds of action will not 
bear the ligut of a thorouga investigation 
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that the very class of cases through which 

the mischief is chiefly wrought would be, 

forthe most part, prevented. A step would 

be takenstoward the reduction to a mini- 

mum of the dangers necessarily incident 

to any legal separation of man and wife. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 
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“SOWING SCHISM.” 





BY THE REV. JOHN B. HAYGOONI. 


For comments on this letter see our editorial pages, 
—Ed. Inv.) 


To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of March 18th, we see an 
article entitled ‘‘ Sowing Schism,” in which 
are made such statements regarding the 
Baptist mission in Turkey as are contrary 
to truth. 

Astar as our field is concerned, we can 
say with surety that not only we did not 
“harm” the ‘‘weak and imperfect” 
churches established by the American 
Board, but rather helped them. 

There are two churches in Constantinople 
established by the American Board, Langa 
and Perachurches, both of which are helped 
by Baptists here, both substantially and 
morally. We personally contribute toward 
the salary of the Langa pastor, toward 
their national expenses and their poor. We 
supply the pulpits of both of these churches 
freely, when they are in need. We urite 
with them in defending the cause of Christ 
against the invasions of the old Oriental 
ritualistic churches and skeptics. 

Ifany one knows that among the one 
million (according to some one million and 
a half) inhabitants of Constantinople, there: 
are only about fifty resident members, and 
about one hundred strangers connected 
with the American Board, the absurdity of 
the statement that the Baptists confine 
their labors in ‘‘the existing evangelical 
communities” will be seen in- itself, and 
there will not be any necessity of our re- 
porting again the despiteful calumny. 
Why is it that the missionaries of the 
American Board, as strangers to the lan- 
guages, customs and manners of this coun- 
try, and opposed by race prejudice, should 
work among the non-evangelized, and pre- 
pare an ‘evangelical community,” and the 
Baptists, who, as the natives of this coun. 
try, have the advantage of knowing the 
languages, customs and manners in addi- 
tion to patriotism and blood-relation, should 
have a special aversion to work among 
their non-evangelized countrymen? The 
only source of this groundless charge we 
believe to be found in the profound igno- 
rance of the missionaries of the American 
Board about the hard labor of their Baptist 
brethren among the non-evangelized, as 
the result of their keeping themselves aloof 
from them. We could easily give an end 
to the repetition of the charge that we are 
solely working among ‘‘ the existing evan- 
gelical communities” if we could refuse, 
without sinning against our conscience 
and against the law of Christ, those con- 
scientious evangelical Christians who come 
to us for baptism from the scanty numbers 
of ‘‘ the evangelical community,” while we 
are totally devoted to the conversion of the 
non-evangelical; but these we cannot re- 
fuse any more than a Congregationalist 
could or would refuse Baptists should they 
conscientiously desire to join the Congre- 
gational Church, and so, we fear, the same 
groundless charges will be repeated in the 
columns of THe INDEPENDENT and other 
papers as many times as we shall have 
occasion to baptize Pedobaptist evangelical 
Christians, as it has been repeated in the 
past, notwithstanding our repeated refuta- 
tions. 

Whether or not the missionaries of the 
American Board ‘have too much regard 
for Baptist Christians to treat their em- 
Missaries with other than Christian cour- 
tesy,” let every reader judge for himself, 
having the following facts in mind: The 
Baptist missionaries were never allowed to 
preach even undenominational sermons from 
the pulpits which are under the auspices of 
the missionaries of the American Board. 
(The Langa and Pera churches, before 
Mentioned, are now independent.) The 
Tepeated wishes of the Baptist missionaries 
fora mixed Ministers’ Conference, with the 
missionaries of the American Board and the 
Rative ministers dependent upon them, for 





deliberation and prayer “or the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, sre refused. 
Baptists are prevented from praying in 
their meetings. The use of the chapel of 
the Bible House, which is supposed to be 
under undenominational influence, is de- 
nied to the Baptists for preaching strictly 
undenominational sermons in a time which 
would cause the least inconvenience to 
other denominations to which the chapel is 
always open by the agent, who, although 
he claims to be unsectarian, nevertheless, 
isin union with the missionaries of the 
American Board, as he himself is a Pedo- 
baptist. 

The two young preachers who are men- 
tioned in Tur INDEPENDENT devote all of 
their time, during the week, to translating 
and proof-reading for the mission-press, for 
which work the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board are employing even skeptics, 
and receive for the expense of their publi- 
cations contributions from our English 
Baptist brethren. These two young breth- 
ren preach only once on Sundays in such 
places where the Americsn Board have 
no organized churches, and not even 
Protestant congregations. They address 
themselves to purely unevangelized people, 
to whom any evangelical preacher, 
whether Congregational, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian or Baptist, could preach without 
its being necessary to mention denomina- 
tional views. ‘These brethren, until they 
were baptized by me, were respected by 
the missionaries as devoted Christians 
and capable workers; but as soon as bap- 
tized, they were called *‘men of specula- 
tive mind,” etc.; and when they desired to 
continue in their positions, promising that 
they would not speak about their denom- 
inational beliefs while discharging their 
duties under the auspices of the American 
Board, they received the following official 
communication from their employers; 
‘You are committed to a policy which 
censures and disfellowships your former 
associates, and demands entire separation 
from them as disobedient and unworthy 
professors.” 

As to our tracts, which are charged as 
not containing ‘‘ bread of life for starving 
souls,” we simply say that our chief work 
is not publishing, but preaching Christ 
crucified by personal labor. As our 
mission was begun new, it was per- 
fectly proper to put in print our 
Baptist beliefs, which we believe to 
be part of the Gospel of Christ, 
but did not do even this voluntarily, but 
were obliged to publish them in defense of 
our principles against misrepresentations of 
the missionaries and their papers. What 
we heard from some of the readers of our 
tracts, was very different from the repre- 
sentation in THz INDEPENDENT. We were 
told that they were nothing but Gospel, as 
they direct the reader to a Saviour who 
died, was buried, and is now risen. 

That ‘‘no missionary (of the American 
Board) in Turkey would refuse to immerse 
any one desiring to be rebaptized in that 
form,” sounds very strange to our ear, 
while the well-known case of a Congrega- 
tional American (whose piety and sincerity 
no one doubted) is fresh in our minds, who 
desired to be immersed as a believer in the 
Congregational church, but was refused by 
both the missionaries and the churches 
under their auspices, and after waiting 
long, was finally immersed by a‘‘ Disciple,” 
although he had Baptist views, and after- 
wards joined to one of our churches here. 
This case deterred many Congregationalists 
who also desired to be immersed, for it is 
given to be understood here that the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board do not 
*‘ rebaptize.” If they recently came to such 
a decision, we like to see it by their works. 

The Baptist missionaries here do not 
preach a different Gospel from that which 
is accepted by the Baptists of America and 
their missionaries among the thousands of 
converts of Burmah, whether that Gospel 
may be the Gospel of Christ, or a ‘ close 
communion Gospel.” But one thing is true, 
that while Baptists here have had no occa- 
sion to discuss the ‘‘ close communion” 
question, an aged and venerable mission- 
ary of the American Board recently pub- 
lished in a tract that Baptists do not com- 
mune with other denominations in order 
to prejudice the people against Baptists. 





SOME THOUGHTS UPON EVOLU- 
TION. 
BY NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL D., 
PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 


[Read at the Nineteentn Century Club, New York 
City, May 25th, 1886.) 





Tue first thought which occurs to the writer 
takes the form of a question—Whether Ev 5lu- 
tion itself has not become so trite and time- 
worn as to be wearisome to all classes of think- 
ers and readers, and whether it were not better 
for all parties to leave it for a time and turn to 
some other topic—whether both scientists and 
theologians have not become tired, the one of 
criticising and assailing, and the other of explain- 
ing and defending it. 

This suggests another question in the oppo- 
aite direction, and that is: whether the lull in 
the conflict is not the best time to determine 
how the contest stands—whether, as the smoke 
litts and the cannonading pauses over the field, 
we may aot be in a better condition to estimate 
what each of the parties has gained or lost, and, 
what is of greater moment, what is to be the 
final issue? 

In both these thoughts, I have assumed that 
the subject with which we have to do is not 
Evolution as such, in any of its Protean forms, 
but Evolution as it is related to Christian theism, 
Evclution as a theory, fact or law, must stand 
or fall by its appropriate evidence, whatever 
that evidence may be, and whatever is its subject 
matter ; whether it concerns the production of a 
new variety of pigeons or grape-vines, of cab- 
bages or race-horses, or whether it is sapposed 
to explain the arrangements of the planetary sys- 
tem, and to say the last word concerning the 
origin of the universe. Were the doctrine tim- 
ited to subject matter of this sort, and did it 
involve no consequences, and hold no relations to 
Christian theism or even to natural ethics, we 
might leave it to the schools of science, Or if 
we should contend that it could not be limited 
to science as such, but in some of its forms at 
least must involve, if it did not constiuute, a 
philosophy or metaphysics, we might be content 
to leave 1t to the scientists and philosophers, 
first, to settle between themselves to which do- 
main each question belongs, and subsequently 
how each question should be determined accord- 
ing to the received methods and laws of science 
or philozophy—one or both. 

But Evolution as it is commonly understood 
is more than a scientific or philosophical theory. 
It concerns itself, infact, with Chrisuan theism 
and Christian ethics and all those conceptions 
of polity and jurisprudence on which Christian 
nations stand and from which Christian cividiza- 
tion has been nurtured. When we say this, we 
do not mean the theism, the ethics, the polity, 
the law and the civilization which Christianity 
has created or modified or colored, but the the- 
ism and ethics and sentiment with which Chris- 
tianity begins, which Christianity assumes, and 
embodies as axiomatic truth, and to which it ap- 
peals as the inspirers of human affection and 
hope. If what is now popularly known as Evo- 
jution shall become the prevailing philosophy, 
then these faiths and these feelings, and the con- 
duct and character which they inspire, must be 
abandoned forever by man and for man. 

The position so often taken that the doctrine 
of Evoiution is one which theologians should 
not concern themselves with, but should leave 
to the scientists and philosephers to decide, is 
a position which cannot be maintained, so lung 
ak Evoiution teaches or implies an atheisiic phi- 
losophy, a materialistic psychology or a conven- 
tional ethics. Weare wellaware that the term 
is used in several senses and in limited applica- 
tions, and in some of these senses and uses, it is 
sound in philosophy, true in science, and not 
only barmless to but wholesome in theology. Ev- 
olution or development in ita noblest and full- 
est signification, as we shall show in place, may 
spiritualize nature, ennoble man and honor God- 
The Evolution which we criticise is a composite 
of ecientific theories; some true, others doubt- 
ful and others false, which are held together and 

wrought into a fanciful philosophy by the verY 
slender threads of analogy, and elevated into a 
negative theology by a daring flight of professed- 
ly modest reserve. It is the logic of this 
system with which we have to do—the logic ot 
its separate constituents and the bonds which 
unite them into the semblance of a coherent 
theory. These several elements we propose to 
consider separately and in combination. 

In presenting these elements we shall seek to fol_ 
low the order of time and of thought after which 
they have been successively evolved or developed - 
We shali show how one has suggested or pro- 
duced another. This will enable us to under- 
stand how the theory itself came into being, 
what one of these successive growths is weak 
and what is strong, and whether the whole or 
any considerable portion is a coherent and 
trustworthy product of human thought. 

1. As the first of these elements we name Dar- 
winism, or the doctrine of the variableness of 

species under the operation of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest. This 
theory is perfectly legitimate as an hypothesis, 


questionable presence and operative force of the 
two tendencies or laws to which Darwin attached 
Supreme importance. That there is in every 
living germ a capacity for, and tendency to 
vary from the parent may be conceded as true, 
without any theory as to how much environ- 
ment may have to do with the matter. The 
facts Darwin collected with such patient indus- 
try and described with such consummate skill 
by no means carry the conclusion that these 
forces are sole or supreme in determining the 
origin of species. One may go a long way with 
Mr. Darwin, an‘ yet fail to accept the special 
conclusion, which seems to have been a mere 
piece of guess work with him, that the origin of 
plant and animal life began with the three or 
four species to which he accords the special 
dignity of coming from the hand of the Creator. 
The tendency to vary, as we have already inti- 
mated, is an utterly unscientific factor, being 
neither conceived nor expressed in any defivite 
relations of quantity or quality, and being there- 
fore susceptible of any application or estimate 
which fancy may suggest. It certainly cannot 
be unscientific, on the one hand, to recognize 
these agencies of environment as real and, in a 
sense, measurable agencies, and to concede the 
indefinite tendency to vary—for what it may be 
worth—anvd yet, on the other hand, to refuse to 
acknowledge that these are the only factors, or 
even the leading factors, in the production of 
species. Itisno matter of wonder, therefore, 
that some very eminent scientists who accept 
the doctrine of the variability or transformation 
ot what were formerly called species, within cer- 
tain limits, and those pretty widely extended, dol 
not accept the operation of environment and the 
survival of the fittest as the sole or prominent 
agencies. 
That Darwin’s doctrine is perfectly consistent 
with theism is put beyond all question by the 
well-known fact that Darwin himself asserted 
his belief in an intelligentCreator. Itis equally 
evident that he directly and indirectly recog- 
nized the indication of purpose and adaptation 
in the phenomena which he so brilliantly de- 
scribes, and which, indeed, his special theory so 
eloquently suggests and confirms, 
But every theory must stand or fall by the 
verifying experiment, or a multitude and variety 
of indications which may be fairly taken as its 
equivalent. The Darwinian theory, however 
strongly it may recognize certain forces and 
definitely estimate the laws of their action, must 
be judged of by the scientific test. The evi- 
dence of the actual origination within the his- 
toric period of what is universally accepted as a 
new species (7. ¢€., the evidence of experiment 
a fact) under the Darwinian law, or any other 
law, is generally allowed to be very scanty and 
indecisive. The evidence is indeed abundant 
that surprising changes have been wrought by 
artificial breeding, conspicuously in the in- 
stances of pigeons, racing horses and swine, and 
various vegetables and flowers. It is equally be- 
yond dispute that under certain natural condi- 
tions of special isolation, in which a special con- 
centration and intensification of certain factors 
have found a confined and segregated arena, 
brilliant exemplitications have been exhibited of 
the Darwinian theory. But all that is proved 
by these experiments is that, under these special- 
ized circumstances, the anticipated results are 
produced up to a certain limit. This would 
suggest that possibly these forces might be so 
adjusted as to overcome any conceivable limits 
in any of these dilections—viz., as out of pig- 
eons to breed ostriches and eagies, the albatross 
and the penguin. But man cannot try these 
experiments with success beyond certain limits. 
The indications which take their place must be 
manifold and decisive. Mere analogy and 
guess-work cannot supplement either. Exper- 
iments carry us in a certain direction for a cer- 
tain distance. Analogy founded on probabili- 
ties points us onward, and gives us wings to 
follow. Analogy founded on fact and other in- 
dications also sternly bids us halt, It avails us 
but little to learn from Darwin that there may 
be some torce in reserve which tends to indefi- 
nite variation, and which might be called out by 
a special environment. To all this the stern logic 
of science replies, there may be, but is there? 
What is the evidence? ‘here may be a ten- 
dency to vary indeed, and there may be also a 
tendency to return to an original type. Is there 
not abundant evidence of the one as truly as of 
the other? The one as an hypothesis is as legit- 
imate as the other. The question with which we 
are concerned is the question of fact as supported 
by evidence. The only evidence possible is that 
of analogy founded on indications, The pracbi- 
cal common sense of mankind and the sagacious , 
tact of most naturalists have usually decided in 
one direction, and that is, that under the pres- 
ent conditions or laws of being and within the! 
historic period, the limits of species have never 
been and are not likely to be changed. 

Our limits will not allow us to discuss the na- 
ture of species and the foundation of classification 
in the sciences of Nature. The questions which 
may be asked concerning this topic were dis- 
cussed by the schoolmen, and also by Locke, in 
amore concrete method, before the days of Dar- 
win. We are limited to the logic of Darwinism 
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farther. The thoughtful student of ‘ Locke's 
Essay ” (Book III, chap. vi), will find that Dar- 
win did not utter the first word upon this 
question, even if he thinks he should have the 
last. ; 

2. From the historic we turn to the prehistoric 
period, from the observations and experiments 
of man and Nature, as observed and recorded 
by himself, to the experiments of Nature as re- 
corded upon the rocky strata, and as these men 
laid down in geologic times, And what does 
he find? He finds a series of periods of unde- 
termined length brought side by side, within a 
single field of view, presenting vivid pictures 
and distinct inscriptions, which give decisive 
and overwhelming evidence that from one period 
to another there has been a gradual advance 
from the simpler to the more complicated forms 
of life, both vegetable and animal. But by what 
processes or agencies the simpler have risen to 
the more complex the record gives no answer. 
From the nature of the animals or vegetables, 
and their relations to one another, the evidence 
is no stronger and no weaker that kindred spe- 
cies have been evolved from the old solely by the 
Darwinian process and under the Darwinian 
conditions, than that similar changes have taken 
place within the historic period. The records and 
testimony of the prehistoric ages differ from 
those of the historic in this, that their periods 
were longer, the agencies were more gigantic, 
and the action may have been more energetic. 
As to whether the transitions were more sudden 
we cannot decide. The periods which seem to be 
brought closely together by the seeming juxta- 
position of these remnants and records may have 
been separated by long intervening periods of 
time. What other agencies may have taken 
place than those provided by Darwin’s possible 
indefinite tendency |to variation, and a favoring 
or hostile environment, whether these_agencies 
were roused to an intensified energy or devel- 
oped unsuspected resources, or whether a high- 
er than natural force may have added a super- 
natural element, is not in evidence. Science as 
such does not know the supernatural. She lim- 
its herself to natural agencies and natural laws. 
When she completes her explanation of phe- 
nomena by means of these, she may. explain 
the agencies and laws by spiritual or extra- 
natural force and construction ; but in so doing 
she thinks in higher than in scientitic relations, 
Science observes the facts, and if she cannot 
show her verifying experiments within the his- 
toric period, she cannot find them within the 
prehistoric age. So far as she is advised as yet, 
she cannot assert that all these varying and 
hightened forms of life have been produced by 
the operation of environment upon a more or 
less indefinitely susceptible and variable species, 
And here she is left by the inexorable logic of 
induction. 

8. Under a sense of this defect the Evolution- 
ist resorts to biology and the analogies which it 
is supposed to suggest. Perhaps it would be 
more fair to say that if he knew how to put Lis 
own case in the strongest form he would urge 
that experimental proof is not to be looked for, 
but only inductive indications of a peculiar char- 
acter. These, he would say, are so manifold, so 
striking, so cumulative, as to be better than 
facts, and more decisive than experiments. 
These biological analogies present themselves in 
the prehistoric and the historic ages. In the 
prehistoric period, the several forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable, which exist side by side at 
present, from the highest to the lowest, from the 
Protean forms up to the human, lie buried in the 
geologic strata in an order of time which is co- 
incident with the order of their complexness of 
structureand function. This indicates that they 
came into being successively in a succession cor- 
responding to their physiological dignity. If, 
now, there were evidence from other sources 
that, by the processes of natural descent, the 
more complicated can be generated from the 
simpler, after any law of natural Evolution, it 
ia rational to believe that this law held good of 
the successive generations which emerged into 
being upon the geologic arena during the un- 
measured #ons which preceded the appearance 
of man. This we grant. 

That this is probable, the biologist urges from 
the actual changes which the historic period 
records, whether or not the Darwinian explana- 
tion of these changes be correct. He makey 
much of the existence of rudimentary organs in 
the higher species of animals, and which he con- 
tends give positive evidence of a great number of 
intermediate members or limks in the great chain 
of progressive development which have left no 
remnants or traces behind. 

The existence of these rudimentary organs is 
not denied. That they indicate and tend to 
prove something isevident. That they prove a 
unity of plan or thought in the production of 
the wondrous cosmos of animal life, including a 
dramatic order in the introduction of its fami- 
lies and groups cannot be denied. That they 
would be consistent with the doctrine of Evolu. 
tion is by favoring and continued environment, 
true provided this were established on other 
decisive ground, but they bring more difficulties 
than aid to this theory, inasmuch as the critic 
asks at once, if the movement of Evolution were 
so widespread and long continued, why are no 





these broken links more numerous. There ought 
to be thousands of these rudimentary organs 
where there 1s one, inasmuch as if thetheory is 
true, Nature must have tried myriads of experi- 
ments and left the evidence of them in thousands 
of broken rocks. But of such there are few exam- 
ples, relatively to the myriads which the free and 
universal operation of Evolution by environ- 
ment and impressible material would require. 

Another argument of the biologist is founded 
on the observation of embryos or germs in 
their progressive stages, each one of which is 
supposed to represent some one of the progres- 
sive types of life. This is especially conspicuous 
in the animal world. Thus the human embryo 
as is contended, furnishes in its growth a 
miniature transcript of the order in which ani- 
mal life has been evolved through its several 
stages from the lowest up to man. Here again, 
there is no agreement as to the facts, some con- 
tending that the transition from one stage of 
the embryo to another, advancing from the sim- 
pler to the more complex is a progress from the 
generic to the specific, or as the evolutionist 
would say, from the h»mogenous to the hetero- 
genous, which is as true of logical as it is of 
natural growth, and 1s as consistent with the evo- 
lution of a plan which is provided for in the 
constitution of each individual germ as it is 
with the influence of environment upon one in- 
finitely variable nucleus or cell, 

The biologist, so far as he confines himself to 
the observation of phenomena and keeps clear 
of all materialistic or metaphysical theories of 
the nature of life and of growth of matter and 
force, adds little strength to the doctrine of Evo- 
lution as taught by Darwin, or even as taught in 
some forms by Herbert Spencer. While it may be 
safely said that, provided the theory in its more 
ambitious and speculative forms should be es- 
tablished on its appropriate evidence, it would 
be consistent with the biological phenomena, 
it does not follow that these phenomena either 
suggest or confirm the theory itself. Evolution, 
as we know it, is something very far from the 
modest outcome of any geological observations 
or biological indications which have or could 
possibly be superadded to the Darwinian doc- 
trine of the origin of species or the descent of 
man. Itis not merely a theory of generation 
or growth of plants or animals. Whatever it 
may have been at the beginning it has now be- 
come a metaphysical theory of the origination 
of matter and of spirit, of the universe of God. 
How it happened to undergo these transitions ; 
how it was itself evolved into existence can only 
be explained by a statement of the doctrine of 
the conservation of force and of the nebular 
hypothesis,the conclusiens derived from the two 
by Herbert Spencer and his disciples by combin- 
ing these with the Darwinian physiology. 

4, This brings us to our next topic, the Doc- 
trine of the Correlation and Conservation of 
Force, Without this doctrine, the theory of 
Evolution in its presept form would never have 
been known. It is only within a few years that 
the theory itself has been known. Forty years ago 
heat, light, electricity and magnetism were 
called imponderable agents, each of which was 
supposed to manifest itself in its appropriate 
phenomena under its special Jaws, although each 
was known to be convertible into or interchang- 
able with the others. By a series of brilliant 
but decisive experiments, all these were dis- 
covered to be modes of motion, the motion of 
masses and molecules, the two kinds of which 
being also convertible with one another and 
manifest to the senses by their appropriate 
phenomena, Light could be converted into heat 
and electricity could be interchanged with mag- 
netism, according to the density and form of the 
substances concerned and the rates and methods 
of the motions to which, as masses and particles, 
they were subjected. This was the language 
used, 

Thus a moving cannon ball will glow with the 
intensest light and heat when its flight is arrested 
by a target. What had previously been supposed 
to be the brilliant corruscations or combustion 
of a mysterious, impalpable fluid, were resolved 
into the vibrations of particles infinitesimally 
small and incredibly rapid and peculiar in their 
rates and directions of movement. In these 
phenomena there was demonstrated the evolu- 
tion of one so-called agent or force, which was 
distinctly traceable to minutest particles movy- 
ing in manifold directions upward and down- 
ward, backward and forward, in lines and cir- 
cles. 

To one of these forces, moreover—the so-called 
galvanic or electro-magnetic—chemical affinities 
had previously been referred, The generalization 
was quickly reached that all the chemical prop- 
erties of the so-called chemical agents or atoms 
are dependent upon and resolvable into the me- 
chanical relations of their constituents. Through 
this generalization and by a single bound, as it 
were, the area of the interchangeability of tue 
forces of matter was at once enormously en- 
larged, and the wondrous and brilliant witchery 
of chemical phenomena was all resoived into the 
subtle interplay of molecular activity. Gases 
and liquids and solids, chemical attractions and 
equivalents and isomerics, are all but different 
phases or modes of motion. By this theory the 
mystery of substance and attribute, of things in 





themselves and pher smena, becomes as transpar- 
ent as the light ; hit, adopt the view that changes 
in the form, the phases, the rates and directions of 
the particles can produce all these effects, and 
the interchangeability of one kind of being with 
another is as orderly and as easily followed as 
are the movements of the multiplication table. 
The varieties of inorganic matter, with the count- 
less phases of their activity, arrange themselves 
as the higher and lower potencies of a common 
root of matter in motion, Give to this common 
substratum or root the additional attribute of an 
upward impulse, a soaring tendency of self-ele- 
vating evolution along the ascending steps of 
material existence, and it will solve all the mys- 
teries of the inorganic universe. If sober heads 
hesitate to go so far, only persuade them to ac- 
cept this theory in the modest form of a working 
hypothesis, and it will easily but gradually take 
the positiveness of an accepted philosophy. 

5. But evolution is not content with subduing 
to itself the inorganic domain. Why should it be 
arrested at the mysterious threshold of life? 
Why may it not presume to cross this threshold? 
This brings us to oar fifth (5) haltirg place, 
which proves but a more conspicuous stadium 
for its more triumphant progress. It is an un™ 
disputed fact that the vital processes involve 
chemical processes and result in chemical pro- 
ducts. Assimilation and excreition, the oxy- 
genation and decarbonization of the blood, and 
many of the most conspicuous vitai processes 
are clearly chemical operations. But ithas dem. 
onstrated, as we have seen, that the chemical 
combinations obey the laws and are solved by the 
relations of mechanism, all being ingeniously re- 
duced to modes of motion. It follows that life 
itself is but another name for a more complex 
combination or a higher potency of mechanical 
agencies, such as the upward evolution tendency 
from the obviously mechanical to the chemical 
would suggest. To this view the authority of 
able physiologists, like Lotze and Du Bois Rey- 
mond, who are far from being thorough-going 
evolutionists, lends its support. 

Against the conclusion that the vital func- 
i ions and the vital agencies are characteristically 
‘or wholly chemical, and in the last resort me- 
chanical, the objections are manifold and would 
seem to be insuperable. Every living being, 
even of the lowest type, grows by food prepared 
by itself and for itself within its cell, or as sim- 
ple protoplasm, This food is made ready for 
vital appropriation by special process which no 
chemistry can trace or explain, much less 
can apy mechanics. Every living thing, also, 
grows after a plan or atype not only specific, 
but individual, adhering to it in the minutest 
particulars, and showing its tenacity most stub- 
bornly, even when it is partially overcome. It 
forms in orderly succession its organs, one 
after another—organs which in form are iudi- 
vidual, and which whatever be their structure, 
when tried by chemical or mechanical tests, per- 
form functions which no mechanical or chemi- 
cal composition or arrangement can explain. 
These functions are equally mysterious whether 
they are viewed separately and apart; whether 
they affect the function or form of other or- 
gans, or combine toward a result in which al] 
are coefficients, or in turn are acted upon by the 
effect to which they conspire. Take for example, 
the separate or joint action of the kid- 
neys, the liver, the stomach, the lungs and the 
heart, and above all, of the brain and nerves, 
with their mysterious vital activities, to say 
nothing of their as yet unconsidered, but most 
potent relations to the mental and emotional 
experiences. To say that the growth of an or- 
ganism in general, of an organism, of 
mutually dependent parts and a whole, of 
organisms within an organism—as the circu- 
latory, the respiratory and the digestive sys” 
tems within a single animal—the growth by food 
prepared by itself—a growth after a general and 
an individual plan—a growth of organs capable 
of separate and joint activities, partly mechani- 
cal and partly chemical, and yet more than either 
—to say that all these so-called vital functions 
and product; are (scientifically) or (philosophi- 
ally) explained by a highly differentiated me- 
chanical force is to hypostasize an agency or an 
agent of the vaguest and most nebulous char- 
acter, and give it allthe attributes of things or 
agents which are known to exist under tne severe 
tests of observation and experiment. To fall 
back on induction for the beginning and ending 
of a process which ought to begin with analogy 
and to end with fact, is to reverse the order and 
to deny the criteria which have given science her 
authority to prove and philosophy her power to 
prophesy. If this is science or philosophy then 
science has become guess-work after the rudest 
analogies, and philosophy may be speculation 
run wild, 

The fact should not be omited here, that 
while so many physiological Evolutionists con- 
tend on grounds of theory for the possibility 
that living beings of a low type should be pro- 
duced from inorganic elements, very few con- 
tend that this wide gulf haa ever been known to 
be leaped within the historic period. Some of 
the most positive of those who ‘insist that such 
a transition is because 1t ust be possible, are 
the most positive if not the most passionate in 
their denials that it has ever been known within 
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the historic period to have been in fact. Here and 
there one such has been found. The very few 


sanguine experimentalists who profess to have 


elicited the very iowest forms of life from forms 
not living, have been mercilessly handled by 
men whe are equally positive if not equally pas. 
sionate in contending that when we go back to 
the pre-historic periods the mighty wave of the 
Evolutionary impulse lifts them above all the 
difficulties of their past historic faith. They are 
well nigh as confident in respect to the possibil- 
ities of the historic future as in respect to the 
pre-historic past. He would be a rash man, says 
Professor Huxley who would deny that out of the 
crucibles and retorts of the next sixty years there 
will leap living germs, which shall be developed 
into noble forms of the highest life. Phenomena 
like these deserve the special attention of those 
who concern themselves with the logic of the 
arguments which satisfy many thorough-going 
Evolutionists, They bring out, in striking re. 
lief, the portion of their inductions which are 
founded on broad and it may be treacherous an- 
alogy and which seem to vary in effectiveness 
with the susceptibility of the imagination of 
of those to whom it is addressed. 

None of their reasonings are more unsatisfac- 
tory than those which aim to show that proto- 
plasm or the physical basis or material of life 
is homogenevus wherever it is found, being tke 
same in brain, and bone, and tissue; havirg the 
same chemical constituents, and yet being 
capable, as is contended, of being developed into 
organs whose functional capacities are as 
diverse as secretion, circulation, sensibility, 
and thought—no variety of material or 
structure being found, which may eccount 
for their diverse functions, In order 
to prove that the common basis for all the 
operations is material, protoplasm is first sub- 
jected to the severest mechanical and chemical 
teste, and found to be the same in structure, 
however it acts, or whatever it produces, let it 
breathe or impel the blood, or assimilate food; 
let it feel or think, or let it secrete blood, or 
chyle, or gall, or the gastric fluid. Similarly it 
is contended that protoplasm is the same in its 
chemical composition, whether it belongs to the 
lowest or the highest animals,and whether these 
organ is destined to the lowest or highest office. 
So long as we are required to prove that differ- 
ence in function is to be ascribed to the ma'e- 
rial in the organism, it would seem that some 
difference in structure should be sought for 
and found. If structure and material are the 
same, it would seem that the functions should 
be the same. Or if every difference in ¢ffect or 
phenomenon is to be referred to supposed dif- 
ference in motion, the motions should be dis- 
covered by experment. If all the indi- 
cations fail, the theory should be held 
as an hypothesis supported by only a vague 
and scarcely self-consistent analogy. 

lt scarcely need be suggested that Evolution 
in these, its most adventurous forms, must 
assume the atomic theory of the matter which it 
seeks to vitalize. It must gu the extremest 
length in affirming that the particles of matter 
are qualitatively alike, and that all their incom- 
putable variety of phenomena can be ¢xplained 
by insensible motions. In estimating the log- 
ical value of its inductions, and the plausibility 
of a weakness of its theories, we may not forget 
that the formation of the superstructure, wi h- 
out which it is no more substantial toan 
any shapely and brilliant, and apparently solid 
cloud, is a theory of structure anid activity, 
which is at best a metaphysical speculation 
refusing to be tested by experiment, or in any 
proper sense to be established by induction. 

The fact is worthy of notice that although 
physiological phenomena were formerly not sup- 
posed to admit of mathematical relationshipr, 
and for that reason physiolugy itself was denied 
an admission to the family of the sciences, yet 
so soon as by an indirect process or series of 
processes founded on remote analogies it is rea- 
soned that the mathematics of motion may €x- 
plain its laws, it assumes all the airs of a native- 
born sister of th: scientific household, and re- 
sents the imputation that it is not mathematical 
to the very bone, and is ready to exclaim’ 
“Sure, if 1am not mathematical, how can I be 
scientific at all.” 

6. Bat in spite of our cautions, Evolution will 
take another step upward, even though it plants 
its ladder in the clouds and leans it against the 
sky. Not content with reducing life to Chem- 
ism and Chemism to mechanism of the nobler 
sort, it subjects sensibility to similar agencies 
only of a higher potency. Howitcan be that 
nerves and brain can be made to feel and think 
by any kind of molecular tremblings or crys 
talline adjustments, or can remember by a second 
shiver or readjustment, or can create like 
Shakespeare or Coleridge by such brain refine- 
ments or positions as were never reached before, 
all this is not explained by the Evolutionist, 
who professes to believe it but does not attempt 
to prove it,except by resorting to the same ambi- 
tious analogies which have hitherto served him 
so well. He is not content with one ladder against 
the sky, he must add to it another and thrust it 
higher still. He will not only explain the pre 
cesses of thought but will explain the finer ma 
terials of thought by the subtlest products of 
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nervousenergy. He will resolve the ultimate 
relationships of all science—the axioms of math- 
ematics and metaphysics as the results of 
physiological processes. All these he will re- 
| solve into those attitudes and positions of the 
prain cells, which by repetition have become so 
permanently fixed and hardened as to be capable 
of transmission by inheritance as the ‘‘ organ- 
ized experiences” of the highly developed human 
race, inthe form of intuitive truths, the axioms 
of mathematical science and the unquestioned 
ultimata of all philosophy. 

Ethical truths and relations, it would seem, 
are still more indirect in their origin, and com- 
plicated in their physiological origination, be- 
ing the reactions of the brain under secial sym- 
pathies and autipathies. The Altrwistic expe- 
riences which somehow find themselves, we 
snow not how, within the arena of man’s pri- 
yate experience, naturally seeure to themselves 
the response of man’s interested gratitude. 
Selfism awakens a natural antipathy. This sym- 
pathy and this antipathy, often repeated, be- 
come connected with their occasions in the uni- 
versal brain by slow but sure adjustments. The 
recognition of the gratitude,or presence‘of others 
in their pleasure or their displeasure, is soon 
omitted from the series of brain secretions. Final- 
ly, conduct and character are estimated as good 
or bad, so soon as the brain mechanism has 
been trained, surely and rapidly, to connect 
each act and feeling with the appropriate senti- 
ments of complacency or aversion. For be it 
ever remembered, it is only as the brain is 
evolved into freer differentiations, and these 
differentiations are combined into more com- 
plex integrations, that new relations, of any 
kind, emerge into human consciousness; and 
that they are fixed, and because they are fixed 
by a compact integration, that they are clothed 
with authority as organized experiences of the 
part which controls the future. 

What is true of the individual man is true of 
the social man. Ethical relations, indeed, ac- 
cording to this theory, must be evolved from 
social influences, and these must be imbeded in 
the individual, which by-and-by becomes the uni- 
versal brain. This is more conspicuously true 
of those institutions and relationships which 
are distinctly recognized as sccial—as custome, 
manners, laws, institu’ions—incident to all of 
which is progress and improvement. Though 
these seem to penetrate the atmosphere and 
brood over the soil of every civilized community, 
their true and only permanent home is in the 
improved brain of the higbly evolved human 
individual. As the brain of the individual 
grows, through its responsiveness to much more 
complicated relations, and as it grows socially 
by reacting to social forces, so the family and 
the state, so liberty and law, so wealth and 
capital find their transcripts in the finer and 
more fixed reticulations of the brain of philoso- 
pher and peasant as each becomes more and 
more deft to respond to the physiological 
touches which discipline it to new differentia- 
tions. 

We do not need to suggest again the misgiv- 
ings which have already been suggested. We 
do not ask again whether the theory has any 
scientific validity as tested by the phenomena 
which it concerns, or any philosophic solidity 
in the foundations in which it rests; it is quite 
enough for us to ask whether it is consistent 
with itself, or whether it is not desperately 
suicidal and self-destructive. We need only in- 
quire, What is truth according to this theory? 
what is knowledge? and what is the ground and 
‘evidence of certainty? What is the import of 

\ the necessary axioms of science and of morals if 
their unquestioned authority is explained by the 
Evolutionist as a perfected growth of the brain, 
after it has outgrown all traces of the individual 
experiences from which these axioms were de- 
rived? We cannot but ask, Is there any place 
\or security provided for objective truth of any 
| kind, or for our confidence in its reality, and 
this whether the object-matter be science, mo- 
rality, or social stability and progress? Possibly 
it might be suggested that the brain is impressed 
by its object, and we must assume that the one 
is the correlate of the other, and, therefore, 
when the exciting object and responding brain 
coincide, we have certain and trustworthy con- 

Viction. But how do we know this, and why 

May we arsume anything, and what is it to 

know or to assume anything if knowledge and 

conviction are themselves only brain construc- 
tions and brain growths, and fixedness by repe- 
tition is the only criterion of truth? If this is 
true,we ask not why the doctrine of Evolution it- 
self, with its special theories of knowledge, 

Science, and faith may not at any moment take 

some new form or vanish into the sky, and why 

its resolution of all certainty into brain adjust- 
Ments does not render all certainty a matter of 
accident and caprice, including the certainty of 
Evolution itself. If this is true then the ladder 
which was thrust up from beneath to rest upon 
the stars has ignominiously fallen backward 
upon the heads of those who aspired by means 
of it to scale the heavens. 

7. If intellectual self-reliance and trustworthi- 
hess fail to be provided for by the theory of 
Evolution, much more is this true of personality, 
With its self-recognition and its self-respect, 


all the other experiences which pertain to self- 

consciousness. The theory makes no attempt to 

explain the fact itself and apparently would 

shun the acknowledgement that it is a fact 

which it ought to recognize and explain—the 

highest and last—the most complex and highly 

evolved of any on the scale of infinite existences. 

So far as its theory can make anything of the 

eye as an object it must resolve it into states of 

feeling, which depend on brain actions and re- 

actions which have been trained to act as one, 

by the frequency and rapidity of their 

blended movements. The self-conscious act it 

resolves into a rapid movement of the brain 

which connects a present experience with a re- 

membered series in the past or an anticipated 

series in the future. What the past or the future 

can be, or any of the relations of times which 

make memory and anticipation possible, it does 

not feel obliged to ask or to answer. ‘felf-ap- 

proval and eelf-reproach are the lively residue 

of brain combinations occasioned by the asso- 

ciati.d sympathy or antipathy of others. Love 

and hatred to other persons are simple pains 

and pleasures associated through the brain with 

other painful or pleasant brain affections. Every 

one of these solutions of the experiences which 

make up the staple of our human life is too 

impotent to challenge our curiosity or to 

command our respect. It is only when such 
doughty champions of this theory—eg., Mr. 

G. H. Lewis and Mr. Herbert Spencer, torget 
their cerebral metapbysics and their cerebral 
psychology, by analysing the phenomenon of 
self-consciousners as attested by human expe- 
rience that they iuterpret their dreary and other- 
wise meaningless theories of the by and inter- 
play of attendant brain movements. Indeed Mr. 

Spencer contends, **I have very emphatically ex- 
pressed my belief in a subjective science of 
the mind by writing a Principles of ‘Psy- 

chology,’ one half of which is subjective.” 
‘Classification of the Sciences,” Appendix p. 40, 
Aside from these glowing and absorbing spirit- 
ual experiences, the accompanying cerebral 
conditions are devoid of significance and worth. 
Connected with these brain theories they answer 
no questions, because the brain questions and 
brain answers are felt to be trivial and unsatis- 
fying, in comparison with those which pertain 
to what is called ‘“‘the subjective” side of the 
phenomena. 

The argument for the truth of Evolution from 
archeology in the double form of the history of 
language and of human development should 
perhaps receive a passing notice. These phen 
omena prove only what no one could ever be 
supposed to question—viz., that the human race, 
20 far as we can trace in bistory, has often, and 
we may say has very frequently, been changed for 
the better, and, to a certain extent, has obeyed 
fixed and generalizable lawa. Such changes may 
be traced in skill, in manners, in jurisprudence, 
and in science and arts of every kind. Such 
changez, so far as they are recorded, are neces- 
sarily from the vague to the determinate. They 
are effected by the substitution of the kuown 
and definite for the unknown and the indefinite. 
The results of this ,progrees are recorded and 
attested in the languages, the manners, the 
literature, and the institutions of the race, all 
of which seem to move, by continuous progress 
from the general to the specific. This Jaw of 
human progress has, for two or three genera- 
tions at least, been tamiliarly known as human 
development, and for which has more recently 
been substituted the open sesame of evolution, 
let it mean what it will. It is obvious, at an in- 
stant’s thought, that the nature of the evolu- 
tion must be determined by the nature of the 
material in which and the laws after which the 
progress or development takes place. 

Ilaving followed the Evolutionistic theory 
thus far, from the earliest geologic period to 
the production of man and bis works, including 
the culmination of allin a perfected science, a 
completed ethics and a consummate society, we 
may go back to the beginning of the cosmical 
system, to discover the first beginnings of this 
mysterious force in the rush of nebulous matter 
from a rarer to a denser medium, what was fol- 
lowed by arrested and dverogent motion, by the 
emergence of heat, the condensation of mate- 
rial, by revolving planes, by gathered spheres, by 
splintered satellites—by a confused yet regular 
succession of strifes and adjustments till cosmic 
order at last prevailed and geologic time began to 
be measured, in the successive formative stages 
of a habitat for that vegetable and animal life, 
the elements of which once slumbered in that 
fiery cloud, which first imprisoned the mysteri- 
ous force which finally broke forth in this won- 
drous story of order and beauty. We cannot 
be expected to discuss the nebular hypothesis at 
length. It is enough that we say, if Evolution 
| in its boldest claims and loudest applications is 

‘true, then the nebular hypothesis is true. The 
converse does not follow. The nebular theory of 
the order of the formation of the cosmic system 
may be true, and Evolution, in its broadest and, 
indeed, in many of its narrow forms, may still 
\ be false. So far as there is reason to doubt the 
truth of the nebular hypothesis, must the doc- 
trine of Evolution be held in abeyance. That 
this hypothesis is not universally accepted in 
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| entific truths, supplemented by a greater number 


N bility and intellect and conscience are only cere- 


It would seem from this condensed statement 
and criticism of the salient positions and the 


| scientific merits of the so-called doctrine of Evo- 
ution, that itis made up of a few established sci- 


of mere hypotheses, many of which are dimly 
conceived and founded on very vague, though it 
may be imposing, analogies, Some of these anal- 
ogies are clearly limited to narrow spheres. For 
example, it does not follow, if Darwin’s law 
holds good of varieties in plants and animals, 
that it holds good of species; nor, if the facts 
he adduces require us to abandon some of the 
old lines of demarcation between what wre con- 
ceived to be species, that no lines between spe- 
cies have been fixed by Nature or skould be ac- 
cepted by Science. Certainly it does not follow 
lbecanse mechanical forces are interchangeable 
with chemical, or even if all chemism is resolv- 
able into mechanism by ingenious hypotheses, 
that the vital agencies are reduceable to either or 
both. It requires still greater violence to all 
the indicve to hold that the phenomena of sensi- 


| bral affeciions produced by nervous agencies and 
obeying nervous laws, It shucks both philo- 
sophical and common sense to hear it suggested, 
much more to hear it argued that social instim- 
tions, in their growth and controlling laws, are 
biological in their essence and explanation. We 
wonder how a doctrine so offensive to both 
Bhould be entertained for a moment. We can 
account for it by a gross confounding of logical 
and material growtb, the growth of a plant or 
an animal with the growth of a thought anda 
feeling. 
It was in the writing of a physiologist trained 
in this eminently spiritual and _ theological 
school that Mr. Spencer seems to have stumbled 
upon the principle which wrought in his mind 
like leaven—viz., ‘‘the truth that all organic 
development is a change from a state of homo- 
genity to a state of heterogeneity.” He has 
the naivele to confess ‘‘thia it is from which very 
many of the conclusions which now I hold have 
ndirectly resulted.” If this were so, and there 
can be no reason to doubt its truth, then never 
wus a profound spiritual truth more ignomin- 
iously misinterpreted, and more basely perverted 
to earthly uses. It is enough that we know that 
the philosophers from whose school he borrowed 
the term which has made his name so notorious 
in our English literature, assumed the existence 
of spirit and design, as the natural and neces- 
sary tupplement to the finite unions in which 
they discerned a place of progressive thought. 
It is sad to be obliged to confess that so many 
naturalists and philosophers who plaudit their 
biological atheism as the last word of modern 
science, do not seem to know either the birth- 
place or the lineage of the captive whose eyes 
they must first pluck out before they can compel 
her to grind in their prison-honse, 
9. This brings us to our last topic—the rela- 
tion of Evolution to Theism. As it is usually 
conceived and taught it is no calumny to say it 
involves atheism in the solutions which it gives 
of the phenomena of the Universe. The history 
which 1t gives of the order uf this Evolution is 
on this wise: inthe beginning there was found 
in existence an equally distributed homogeneous 
material force pulsating in an alternate movement 
of differentiation and integration, Such a per- 
sistent force enables evience to dispense with the 
agency of God as being entirely superfluous. 
One of the earliest of these rhythmic activi- 
ties was that by which nebuious particles were 
evolved as they were found moving from a rarer 
into a denser movement ina direction slightly 
differentiated from which light and heat en- 
sued, and whereupon subsequently the heavenly 
bodies found their places and took on their mo- 
tions. We do not care to raise the question here 
whether the hypothesis of a self-existent, self- 
evolving force, paradoxical as it is, might not 
in a certain ,seuse account for the facts. 
Such a theory has the closest affinities with 
mechanical atheism, which finds in matter and 
motion the solution of the phencmena of the 
physical universe and the so-called phenomena 
of spirit. Or, again, it might scem to have 
nearer affinities with the Pan theistic school 
which regards the unborn as an organic and 
therefore a living whole in which the organs or 
parte in matter and spirit and the whole as a 
completed organism are reciprocally means and 
ends, living for one anothec and by one another 
as means and ends. Herbert Spencer's materi- 
alistic theories and explanations of confessedly 
conscious phenomena by nerve and brain, 
would seem to class him among the materialistic 
atheists, however persistently he protests that 
as between matter and spirit, he rather inclines 
to spirit. 
The history of Agnosticism and its adoption 
by Mr. Spencer is one of the marvels of modern 
speculation. The Jogic of his theory, as we have 
seen, would shut him up to the alternative of 
being a materialistic Deist, or a Spinoxistic 
Pantheist, with a halo of mystery derived from 
the doctrine of Evolution. But he was not con- 
tent with solving the mysteries of science. He 
must essay to reconcile science with theology, 
and in doing this he;was forced to appeal from the 
intellect to the feelings, from the speculations of 








..With its self-approval and its self-reproach, and 


scientific circles is well understood. 


we find him urging that the universal consent 
of the intellect of mankind and the universal de- 
mand of their feelings requires us to believe that 
there is an object of faith and worship such as re- 
ligion conceives. Finding in the writings of 
Hamilton and Mansel sundry unguarded state- 
ments and reasonings to the effect that God 
cannot be known under the categories of logical 
knowledge, because these are limited to the 
finite, he seeks to supplement their defects by 
this new device of his own borrowed from the 
intellectual assent and the emotional consent of 
mankind, and introduces to the wondering 
admiration of scientists and theologians a 
God whom they are henceforth bound to bes 
lieve in, but can never know, and whom they 
are compelled to seek after, but can never find, 
inasmuch as under the law of Evolution, their 
conceptions of this God must be forever differen- 
tiated, but can never become complete. 

We need use no time in showing how incohe= 
rent this theory of Agnosticism is with the Athe 
ism of Evolutionism proper. Its chief plausi- 
bility as well as its most serious evil, lies in its 
professed demonstration of the essential uncer 
tainty and necessary mutability of all positive 
religious faith. It is this feature of what is 
called Evolutionism which invests it with the 
gravest practical significance, whether it be 
called a scientific or a theological theory. The 
doctrine that the great principles of religious 
and moral truth are necessarily changeable 
under the operation of Evolution cannot but 
weaken their authority. The callow pulpit sen- 
timentalist and the veteran pulpit declaimer 
who take frequent occasion to herald the glories 
of Evolution as the final word of promise and 
charm in morals and theology would do well to 
bethink themselves, befure they commit them- 
selves to its teachings and its teachers, with in- 
discriminate credulity or extravagant lauda- | 
tions. The critic who aspires to be the leader | 
of opinion, who ought to know what he writes 
about, would be wiser as well as more useful, 
were he to hesitate before he asserts so roundly 
that Evolutionism is an established theory of 
the universe end the key to its history and 
philosophy and morals and government, Both 
would do well to recollect that paradoxical ex- 
tremes of opinion, prepare the way for sudden 
and violent reactions, and that Evolution as 
a consistent theory in its logical outcome, will 
sooner or later be found to give a material sub- 
stratum and material laws for the human 
spirit; to involve caprice in morality, tyranny 
in government, uncertainty in science, with the 
denial of immortahty and a disbelief in the 
personality of man and of God. It commends 
itself as immensely plausible to the specialist in 
science, because it essays to explain the secret 
of the universe by the formula which he is most 
accustomed to handle and the relations which 
are a8 familiar to him as household words. It 
commends itaelf equally to the clever and quick- 
witted Bohemiar, who is satisfied with a flying 
look over the universe of space and along the 
lines of the great movements of history, who 
sensitively responds to superficial resemblances 
and imposing analogies, and has no violent ob- 
jections to a flexible ethics and an easy going 
Agnosticism. The scientific specialist and the | 
culiured Bohemian are, however , both men, and | 
the needs and faiths of men will sooner or later | 
make themselves to be felt and heard, and often 
under circumstances where we least expect such 

a response. 

We do not rest our hope of a speedy reaction 
upon these considerations alone, nor chiefly. 
Evolution, so far as it is established as a scien- 
tific theory, when viewed in its higher forme, 
brings thought and God into the universe by an 
axiomatic necessity, it elevates spirit above 
matter, thought above things, it implies and 
justifies a purpose in the history of the universe, 
the origin of which was the spirit of the Living 
God, and the accomplishment of which will be 
the perfection of the living souls who are made in 
God’s image, and can, therefore, interpret God’s 
thoughts and honor them by rational obedience, 
by loyal confidence and reverent worship. As 
we have already said, the idea of Evolution as a}| 
progressive force, from homogeneity to heetro- | 
geneity, was borrowed from a school of think- 
ers who put thought before things and spirit 
before matter, and organic relations before sla- 
vish mechanism. The attempt to adjust a theory 
thus derived, to the movements of a self-developed 
and self-moving matter, is, as we have seen, a 
failure. It can only seem successful by using 
the largest flexibility in the meaning of terms 
and by doing constant violence to seientific and 
logical consistency. To connect the substance 
of the floating stardust of a remote won with’ 
the personality and the speculations of the phil- 
csopher, who discourses so eloquently of the 
possible relations of the one to the other, shocks 
the scientific sense even of the most practiced 
theorist. But toconnect the scientist with the 
stardust, even through a long lapse of ages, by 
the progressive complications of a slowly dével- 

oped thought of the living and foving God, is 
consistent with facts so far as we know them, 
with indications so far as we can interpret th 
and above all, with logic, so far as we do honk. 
age to consistency of thought and speech, with 


of 





the schools to the court of common sense, And 


that logic without which science is a dream of 
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mid-day, or a flashing vision of the night, either 
| of which some men find it easy to make it, when 
| intoxicated by the new wine of the biological 
philosophy. 

The object of our criticism upon the salient 
features and distinctive positions of the theory 
which is known by the name of Evolution, has 
san to show that a self-generated transmigra— 
ition of substances and powers from lower to 
higher is inconsistent with scientific exactness 
and sound philosuphy. The existence of a plan 
originating in the thought and developed by the 
agency of the thinker, by means of the forces 
and under the laws which he has created and 
imposed, explains all the analogies which give 
plausibility to mechanical Evolution, and leave 
the amplest room for the severity and logic of 
scientific research. 

{t has been said, very justly, that Evolution 
has both directed and stimulated scientific dis- 
covery by suggesting analogies which had never 
been suspected, and connecting phenomena 
which had been regarded as holding no possible 
relations to one another. This is doubtles true, 
and it explains its ready reception with scien- 
titic men, who alone can appreciate the value of 
the resemblances which it suggests; and, on 
this ground, have given a ready, if not a credu- 
lous, assent to its philosophical incongruities. 
So soon as it is seen that these artificial lines of 
_progressive Evolution become luminous with 

\ thought when projected against the bright back- 
ground of the living God, the Philosophy which 
it teaches and assumes may be another name for 
Faith. The Universe itself can never again be- 
some the dark, unexplored mystery which it 
pa was. Now that Science has analyzed its 
substance and determined its Jaws, and above 
all has deciphered its bistory, Evolution has 
done much to enable us to conceive it as a 
thought or a plan which man may assume to 
comprehend and interpret by its progressive 
history. To master this thought in its elements 
and its development is the problem of the Sci- 
entist. It would seem to be more easy, if not 
more necessary, now than ever,for him to recog- 
nize this thought, which he seeks. to grasp and 
to hold, as having necessarily originated in an- 
other mind than his own. Man, also, is con- 
ceived as the culmination of the history of the 
Universe hitherto, and as the brightest and 
most consummate product of all its progressive 
movements. Why, then, may he not be worthy 
of the constant care and the fatherly love of 
Him who has had him in his thought from the 
beginning till now, and toward whom bis plans 
and movements have ever been tending? What- 
ever Evolution may teach, or fail to teach, it 
cannot be said that its lessons inculcate or imply 
the insignificance of man. We have already 
adverted to the fact that Evolution, as a theory, 
was taken from a home in which thought and 
spirit were supreme, and subjected to the thrall 
of mechanism and matter. Perhaps this fair 
captive, who has been made to grind in the 
prison-house of the Philistines, may herself 
take the Philistines captive, and lead them back 
to the homes of the children of light. 

Of Agnosticism, also, we need not think 
wholly evil, Agnosticism was first formulated 
by the caution and reverence of positive and 
earnest Theists, such as Bishop Peter Browne, 
We do not need to inguire whether Kant or 
Hamilton or Mansel had the most to do with 
shaping the doctrine of the unknown God whom 
Spencer contrived to superinduce upon his 
otherwise Godless universe, and to locate beyond 
the domains of finite knowledge. Nor is it nec- 
essary that we ask whether or not their doc- 
trines can equare with their own philosophy, so 
jong as it is certain that they accepted a supra- 
mundane Intelligence whom man in some sense 
could know, even when they denied that he 
could be brought witnin the categories of com- 
pleted definition and other finite limitations, 
Mr. Spencer, in seeking to qualify their denials, 
by appealing to the common sense and feelings 
of mankind, has gone further than they in his 
affirmations. In agserting that there is an Ab- 
solute, who is necessarily unknowable, he has 
cut himself off from the liberty of denying per- 
sonality and emotion and purpose in him whom 
he would call the Great Unknown. He has 
formallyand forever recognized faith asa nec- 
essary supplement to philosophy, in asserting 
that this supra-mundane power is a somewhat 
whom all must reverence and worship, he has 
conceded not only that man knows there is a 


God, but, in some sense, that he knows who and 
what he is, 





Ir is announced by The Whitehall Review 
that a slight hitch has taken place with regard 
to the proposed statue to the late General 
Gordon which the Gordon Clan undertook to 
erect. The money has not flowed in freely 
enough, $4,000 being the sum required, No 
doubt the balance will be collected, as the design 
for the statue has already been approved. In 
its present shape it represents General Gordon 
as an Egyptian officer; but this will, we under- 
stand, be changed to a representation of the 
hero of Khartim in English uniform. When 
completed, the statue will be erected in Aber- 
deen, the county town of Clan Gordon. 
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Unper this caption Dr. C. 8. Robinson makes 
a point very neatly in the April Century. He 
shows, by two effective anecdotes, that ex- 
pressed preference for the “ original text”’ is 
apt to mean simply preference for the text 
which John or Thomas chances to prefer, 
wholly irrespective of its originality ; and that 
the lines of Cowper, or Mrs. Adams, or some 
other competent poet, when printed exactly as 
first written, are sometimes denounced under 
the mistaken impression that they have been 
tinkered by unskilled and sacrilegious hands, 

No doubt there is a deal of blundering of 
this sort. We all know what usually happens 
when men undertake to discourse learnedly on 
a topic to which they have given no particular 
attention ; and we know, alas, that people who 
know nothing and care little about any given 
subject will take their ideas upon it quite as 
readily from a shallow pretender as from a real 
authority. Substituting authorship for text, 
Dr. Robinson’s story of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly can be paralleled with one of 
the Episcopal General Convention of 1871, 
when its present Hymnal was under discus- 
sion. As reported by the papers, a grave and 
(in other departments) learned D.D. protested 
vehemently against the hymn, 

** Bread of Heaven, on Thee I feed, 

For Thy flesh is meat indeed.” 
He could not stand eny such doctrine as that, 
and hoped the Church would not stand it 
either. Evidently he supposed the offensive 
verses to be the work of some villainous Ritu- 
alist and Romanizer—being blissfully unaware 
that they had been written by a harmless Con- 
gregationalist layman, and accepted by general 
English-speaking Christendom, without regard 
to lines of sacramental doctrine or ecclesiastic 
attitude. 

When the P. E. Hymnal appeared (with Jo- 
siah Conder’s capitals, as above, displaced by 
small letters) there was an outcry in some 
quarters over ‘‘Rock of Ages’ and “ Jesu, 
Lover of my soul,’”’ which had been restored 
to—or toward—their original texts. Good peo- 
ple who had for forty years been singing these 
lyrics in the mongrel and mutilated version of 
the old ‘“‘ Prayer-Book hymns” exclaimed at 
the violence done to their feelings and to liter- 
ary integrity—for of course the text to which 
they were accustomed must be the true one. 
It is said that an eminent dignitary once paused 
in the act of giving out one of these hymns to 
a crowded congregation to denounce the au- 
dacity of some unknown sinner in altering the 
sacred words—the “alteration” being, so far 
as it went, a mere restoration. In the alleged 
revision of 1874, the garbled text of 1826 had 
to be put back, at the end of the book. 

But these instances, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, show only that people like 
what they are used to, and will often defend 
it ‘whether or not in itself defensible,’ on 
absurdly mistaken grounds. They prove noth- 
ing for or against adherence to original texts. 
On this head, most intelligent people are now 
agreed to occupy a position midway between 
the old carelessness and the extreme view of 
a few theorists, that an author’s text must al- 
ways be followed and never altered. This can 
apply only to books meant for reading, in 
which the literary element is supposed to be 
dominant. In collections designed for public 
worship, where the chief aim is necessarily 
practical or devotional, the compiler must have 
the liberty of accepting the emendations of 
his predecessors, and—at need—of making 
his own. The best poets were not infallible, 
and often wrote lines which none of us would 
be content to sing till they are mended. As 
has been shown repeatedly, Watts, Wesley, 
Toplady and all the old masters, were liable to 
deface their best lyrics by quaint, rude, weak 
or inconsiderate expressions which require re- 
moval. The later writers, working in or near 
our own time and under our modern canons 
and conditions, offend less frequently ; but who 
would say that even Neale or Bonar need never, 
or can never, be amended? Must I either re- 
ject a precious hymn for one obnoxious word 
or phrase, or else be compelled to utter what 
my taste, reason, or conscience protests 
against? The question answers itself. God’s 
praise and the edification of his people out- 
rank the vanity and renown of poets. Where 
hymnists have sought to condition their bene- 
factions by the proviso that they be used un- 
altered, the request—sometimes the demand— 
was unreasonable ; when they were compiling, 
not one of them applied this rule to other 
men’s effusions, It makes a deal of difference 
whose verse is gored ; and of this human incon- 
sistency the excellent James Montgomery of- 
fezed a shining—or a sad—example. How 
complacently he admits that ‘“‘ good Mr. Cot. 
teril) and I bestowed a great deal of labor and 





care . . . clipping, interlining and remod- 
eling hymns of all sorts,as we thought we 
could correct the sentiment or improve the 
expression”’; and afterwards (in his Preface 
of 1853) how solemnly he reminds compilers 
“that if good people cannot conscientiously 
adopt Ais diction and doctrine, it is a little 
questionable in them to impose on him theirs,” 
and laments that “‘ this is the Cross by which 
every author of a hymn may expect to be 
tested.” 
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Peruaps some of my readers will not grasp, 
without a word of explanation, the exact signifi- 
cance of this title. I will say, therefore, that 
the exhibition now open at the Americar Art 
Galleries is the second of an annual series 
planned with the desire to foster in a double 
way the artistic interests of the country. There 
is no permanent fund; but each year whatever 
sums may be subscribed by amateurs and art- 
museums throughout the land are divided into 
prizes of two thousand dollars each. Any 
American artist may compete for these, provided 
hia picture is still in his own possession ; for 
the prize-money is, more strictly speaking, pur- 
chase-money, and secures the selected works for 
presentation to some public gallery. And yet 
the word “ prize” 1s not wholly a misnomer, for 
two thousand dollars is likely to be much more 
than one of the pictures would bring were pri. 
vate purchase in question. I cannot here enter 
into the details of the scheme which aims at 
placing the purchases in that special neighbor- 
hood whence most of the money for the year has 
come. I will only say that this matter, as well as 
the bestowal of the awards, is settled in advance 
of the opening of the exhibition by a committee 
of the subscribers themselves. After the doors 
are closed in New York the prize works and as 
many of the others as possible are to be shown 
in the various contributing towns. It is hard 
to see how any better scheme could be devised 
for profit alike to the artist and the public. All 
contribnted works may be offered for sale, and 
above and beyond the prizes ten gold medals of 
the value of $100 each will be awarded by the 
American Art Association. The subscriptions 
have this year been sufficient to purchase four 
pictures only ; but the excellence of the exhibi- 
tion may well encourage a wider generosity next 
season. 

Many names are missing from the catalogue 
which are among those we have learned to rec- 
ognize as our very best. To make onlya partial 
list, there is nothing, for example, by Mr. La 
Farge or Mr. St. Gaudens er Mr. Chase or Mr. 
Winslow Homer or Mr. Homer Martiu or Mr. 
Dewing or Mr. Thayer or the elder Mr. Inness. 
Lacking these and certain others, we may fairly 
say that the collection represents only the rank 
and file of cur artists, and chiefly the youngest 
generation. But these very facts give it a peculiar 
interest of its own. It is well that we should see 
once in a while what is the average level of 
achievement just among our rank and file. Nor 
need we be discouraged by the sight. If the col- 
lection holds nothing of surpassing charm or 
very potent originality, its average is quite sur- 
prisingly good, and many canvases are very ac- 
complished and satisfactory examples. If we 
have had other exhibitions which were more 
striking, more stimulating in some of their ele- 
ments, which contained distincter revelations of 
strong personalities, promising a possible devel- 
opment into really forcible artistic talents, we 
have had none, so far as I remember, which 
proved so widespread a desire to do serious, sen- 
sible, honest, unpretentious work, so widespread 
an effort to learn the craft of painting thor- 
oughly and then to use it scberly, earnestly, 
without affectation, frivolity or catch-penny at- 
titudinizing in choice of subject or in manner of 
treatment. I have said that there are, perhaps, 
no superlatively fine examples on the wall; and 
I may add that there are some which are distress- 
ingly bad—‘*‘ survivals” of that particular kind 
of incompetence in mind and hand which once 
flourished among us in an almost unmitigated 
way, and still appears in force from year to year 
at the Academy exhibitions. But these are com- 
paratively so few that they do not greatly mar 
the good impression produced by the collection 
as a whole. 

I suppose I should begin by speaking of the 
four prize pictures. One of them, which will go 
to the gallery of the Union League Club, in this 
city, is Mr. Frank Millet’s “At the Inn.” It is 
of cabinet size, and shows the interior of a little 
rural English hostelry, with a booted and be- 
curled young cavalier seated at a well-supplied 
table by the window, while a servant-maid ap- 
proaches with his jug and glass. His face is 
almost concealed ; but his pose suggests a mood 
of half-wistful, wholly sentimental contentment, 
and the aspect and atmosphere of the charming, 


























homely, low-ceiled room put us so thoroughly in 
sympathy with him that we hardly need to fina 
Shenstone’s well-known lines appended to the 
frame: 


“I fly from pomp, I fly from plate, 
I fy from falsehood’s specious grin, 

Freedom I love and form I hate, 
Aud choose my lodging at an inn.” 


The only fault one can find is with the girl's 
face, which is somewhat vaguely characterized 
and not quite as charming as might be wished 
Technically speaking, the picture is extremely 
good. The choice of just this especial effect of 
iight—a full stream coming through the broad, 
low window—has been so often made of late that 
it certainly has not the charm of unexpectedness ; 
yet rarely, indeed, has it been so beauti- 
fully rendered as here by Mr. Millet’s 
brush. The color throughout is very 
dehghtfully managed, in a tone that is light and 
clear, yet warm and soft; and the handling 
strikes just the proper medium between that 
over-elaboration which is destructive of breadth, 
and that excessive breadth which is out of keep- 
ing with a work of this character and this size, 
In short, itis a thoroughly accomplished and 
charming piece of work, though not, I should 
say, agreatone, I may add, too, that it would 
be still more interesting were it not so suggest- 
ive, alike in theme and treatment, of Mr. Abbey, 
Yet it is not often that an artist who steps into a 
field which another has made his own, 80 clearly 
makes good his right—not t6 trespass, but to jom: 
and share. Every one seems to agree in the wis-- 
dom of this award, and to agree, moreover, that: 
the picture is the best Mr. Millet has yet painted, 
showing even more than his accustomed techpi-- 
cal skill, and a good deal more than his usual al: 
lowance of pictorial sentiment, It is a pity, and! 
something of a wonder, too, that we find in his: 
portrait of Mr. Dillon, which hangs near by, 
one of the most unsuccessful essays he has ever 
exhibited. So conventional is it, and so devoid! 
of charm, both in conception and in execution, 
that [am sure noone would guess it to be Mr.. 
Millet’s handiwork without the evidence of the: 
catalogue. 

Mr. Ulrich’s ‘‘ Glass Blowers of Murano” is' 
anether cabinet picture,and is also to remain in: 
this city—at the Metropolitan Museum. Many 
of my readers will undoubtedly remember his‘ 
“*Glass Blowers” of three or four years ago,. 
which depicted the artisans, not of a Veuetian,. 
but of a New York factory. Certain good critica‘ 
have found the present work an improvement 
upon its foreruuner; but I confess that to me’ 
it does not seem so, It is much more ambitious; 
but, I think, less perfectly well done within 
the chosen limits. In place of a long table witli 
a double row of seated workmen, each intent 
upon his own task, we have now a complex 
group surrounding an open furnace, some of the’ 
men at work, ‘and others jesting with two women' 
in the immediate foreground. The color is more’ 
varied and vivid, and the scheme of lighting: 
much more difficult. In the earlier work, if I 
remember, all the light came from the little gas-- 
jets at whicb the makers of glass,eyes were ac+ 
complishing their daily task; here it comes in! 
part from the open furnace in the background,. 
and in part is daylight streaming in’ 
from the right of the canvas andl 
from far-off windows beyond the ruddy central! 
glow. The task is well accomplished; but the’ 
picture, nevertheless, is too much broken up,, 
having two centers instead of one; the glowing: 
furnace doors in the middle of the canvas being’, 
not more dominant in the scheme of light and 
color than the bright green jar standing in 
strong daylight in the foreground. This jar and 
an exquisite incandescent vase one of the work 
men hold in his hand ; and, indeed, almost all of 
the details are very delightfully painted—in # 
way at once sufficiently minute and very vigor- 
ous. Yet to make it a wholly excellent picture 
there should have been alittle more unity of 
effect, anda little more conzentration of dra’ 
matic interest upon some one point or figure. 
And, too, the characterization of the faces does 
not scem to me quite so happy as in the earlier 
work, though again it must be noted that the task 
was here of a more difficult sort. It must not 
be supposed that because I have stopped to 
criticize this picture somewhat in detail [ do not 
think it a very good one. On the contrary, I 
think it is only very good pictures which deserve 
to be thus examined. It is only when a work 
comes within an appreciable degree of entire 
success that it is worth while to try to see why 
and how it is not perfect. And in thus trying” 
I have compared Mr. Ulrich with no one but 
himself, In truth, I know of no other Ameri- 
can artist who in such an extremely difficult 
task would have acquitted himself better; and 


Iknow of very few others who attempt things - 


so difficult in so serious and well-balanced & 
way—who attempt them with the earnest desire ' 
to show all there is in them of artistic signifi- 
cance and value, and not merely to play with 
them in asuperficial manner or to use them 88 
mere vehicles for the display of a suowy and 
shallow effectiveness of technique. Such efforts, ; 
crowned by so high a degree of success, promise” 
the very best future with an artist so young sl 
Mr. Ulrich. Two more of his pictures—both of 
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Venetian sabjects—are upon the wall. One of 
them, a group of working girls, would be wholly 
put for the somewhat vague presentment 
of the scene beyond the open witidow, and, per- 
naps, @ slight crudeness in the brilliant coior- 
ing. 
New York City. 


Sanitary, 
THE CARE OF STREETS AND 


ROADS AS AFFECTING THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


One of our most difficult problems as to 
public health in the country is that relating to 
pablic roads Unfortunately both in city and 
country the highway falls under the care of 
those who do not think at all of the public 
health as related thereto. In fact, they can and 
ought to be made among the greatest securi- 
ties to life as well as tolimb. Often ina city, 
for instance, where it is impossible to carry on 
asystem of drainage under houses already con- 
structed, a perfect drainage of the highways 
would grea ly add to the dryness of houses as 
well as to the goodness of the roads. The mod- 
ern sanitarian, in building a city, would give 
his first attention to the construction of the 
roads. Firstof all, adrainage plan would beso 
arranged as to secure a water level of not less 
than twelve to fifteen feet. Where the soil was 
very tenacious, it could be relieved by fre- 
quency of drains or by infilling. Since so gen 
erally water pipes, sewer pipes, gas pipes, tele- 
graph pipes, etc., are needed, it would proba- 
bly be cheaper in the end to construct a tunnel 
which would permit all these and give four or 
five feet for work inside. It would greatly 
diminish that frequent upheaval of streets and 
disturbance of pavements which is as bad for 
health as it is for comfort. 

Where a street is thus well drained and se- 
cured from frequent digging, we are prepared 
to give to its surface such'stability and contour 
as will favor the draining off of surface water, 
and such forms of pavement as;will be best fit- 
ted for use. The same applies to sidewalks, 
under which there should alto generally be 
some drainage system. 

It is interesting to see how iully and thor 
oughly the whole matter of road-making and 
of street pavement has been studied, and how 
definite are the views and how excellent the 
practice of those who are skilled in the depart- 
ment of engineering. But it is equally morti- 
fying to see how loose is the method of decid- 
ing what shall be done and of carrying it out 
when it is done. Generally a committee of 
Common Council is appointed, who look upon 
road-making as one of those simple things on 
which they need no expert information. If 
an expert is sought at all, still they are the 
higher court which sits in judgment upon bis 
plans. A row of contractors are at once on 
hand, with all sorts of blocks and of patented 
methods for the building of streets. Too often 
they only question how can the work be done 
with the most apparent economy for the com 
munity, with the greatest real profit to the 
contractor, and with the smoothest surface on 
the top. Many a pavement that seems admir- 
able the first year, begins to alter in the sec- 
ond and shows its imperfections fully in the 
third. Others are endured only because they 
are so much better than the roads that pre- 
ceded them. We once watched the putting 
down of a pavement on the Strand in London 
After deep excavation and graveling, a coat of 
asphalt, different from the upper covering, was 
given. Blocks of wood which had been thor- 
oughly prepared, and which were so shaped 
and joined as to allow elastic and preservative 
material to be infused between the blocks, 
were then put down. Coatings and recoatings 
of well-prepared aspbalt were then applied 
with the greatest care. There are wood pave- 
ments, and there are other wood pavements, 
We have seen them so excellent and others 
such terrible failures, that we are prepared to 
indorse all that has been said either for or 
against them. 

It would seem strange that the first road 
engineer was totally blind, were it not that 
ruts and stones are often felt sooner than they 
are seen, It-was John Metcalf who first intro- 
duced a methodical system of road repairs. 
John L. Macadam first devised a method for 
putting broken-up material on roads after they 
had been properly prepared, and then had it 
pounded in place. Thomas Telford only ap- 
plied the principles claimed by Macadam with 
Sreater detail and with more exact art. Here 
is a part of one of his specifications, made over 
fifty years ago. 

“Upon the level bed prepared for the road 
Materials a bottom course or layer of stones 
is to be set by hand in form of a close, firm 
Pavement ; the stones set in the middle of the 
road are to be seven inches in depth, at nine 
feet from the center five inches, at twelve feet 
from the center four inches, and at fifteen feet 
three inches. They are to be set on their 
broadest edges lengthwise across the road, and 














the breadth of the upper edge is not to exceed 
four inches in any case. All the irregularities 
of the upper part of the said pavement are to 
he broken off by the hammer, and all the in- 
terstices to be filled with stone chips, firmly 
wedged or packed by hand with a light ham- 
mer, so that when the whole pavement is fin- 
ished there shall be a convexity of four inches 
in the breadth of fifteen feet from the cen- 
ter. 

As much more of particulars in the specifi- 
cation shows how accurately all the doing of 
the-work was specified and executed. No one 
can take up such a recent book as that of 
Boulnor’s, or several others similar to it, with- 
out seeipg that he rightly calls it a book for 
sanitary as wellas municipal engineers. Streets 
are the great airand drainage spaces, and are 
meant to be the clean spaces of cities, towns 
and villages. Next to this care of construe- 
tion is thas which relates to the removal of 
dirt, dust and filth. The street is necessarily 
the receptacle of many kinds of offaling. 
Much of it is decayable, and tends pretty rap- 
idly to decomposit‘on. New Orleans did wisely 
when in a part of the city it caused a flowing 
stream to be diverted to its gutters, constantly 
clearing them and carrying away putrefled 
matter Money expended in keeping the 
streets clean is well expended. This does not 
mean to leaye them until there is a large ac- 
cumulation of dust and then to put the sweep- 
ers to work at seven o’clock in the morning. 
A constancy of service, the use of moonlight 
or electric lights, anda prevention of much 
dust will reduce the need forthe water-cart to a 
minimum, and make it a real aid to health. City 
dust does much harm. If only this care in con- 
struction and cleansing could be exercised in 
our cities, most of them would be found health- 
ier and more attractive. We know of cities from 
which the summer heat would not drive us, if 
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Biblion’ Research. 

Tue Zeitschrift fiir die Alitestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, edited by Professor Stade, «f 
Giessen, 1886, heft I., contains a number of 
articles of special interest to Biblical scholars- 
Professor Kautzsch, of Tribiugen, discusses the 
vexed question as to the original meaning of 
the rame FYXD¥YNAN(Jebovab of Hos‘s), It will 
be remembered that the princisle erurcis as to 
the meaning of ND, whether it refers to the 
heavenly hosts, the angele and powers above, 
orto the hosts below, to the armies of Israel ; 
and the name Jehovah Tsebaoth thus originally 
represented God as the God leading the hosts of 
Israel in battle. The fermer is the view of the 
older scholars and of the more corserva- 
tive in our days, including Delitzsch (ef. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Luth., Theologie, 1874, p. 217-222) ; 
the latter opinion is maintained by the majority 
of modern scholara, none of them, however, 
maintaining that in later vimes this original 
meaning was still attached to the ¢xpression. 
Kau‘zsch, in defending this modern view, 
does so on the ground of facts _ bitherto 
not observed or utilized by its advocates. He 
shows that the name is used for God in the his 
torical books of the Old Testament but rarely— 
namely, eleven times in Samuel, five times in 
Kings, three times in the first book of Chroni- 
cles. The passages in the Kings ere all used in 
the prophecial or later sense ; the three Chroni- 
cles passages are parallels to those in Samuel. In 
the eleven found in Samuel, no less tbhau five 
mention the name Jehovah Teebaoth in direct or 
indirect connection with the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and in three others the name is used in 
connection with events of war. According to 
the views of the modern schvol, the Ark was 
origiually a ‘‘saactuary of war” ( Ariegerisches 
H-iliqthum, Wellhausen), which view is re, 
garded as founded on such passages as Num. x, 
35, sq , Jos. vi. 4, sqq. ; 1 8am., iv, 3 ff. ; 11 Sam., 
xi, 11; xv, 25, sqq. On the basis of these passages 
and the eight instances in Samuel of the use of 
the name Jehovah. Tsebaoth, Kautzsch concludes, 
that originally pyRDyrin’ ‘signified the war- 
god of Israel, as represented by the hcly Ark,” 
and conclades further, that the ‘‘ hosts” origi- 
nally meant by MINDY were the armies of the 
chosen people. Another article which is of great 
importance is that of Professor Kamphausen, of 
Bonn, on the relation of the ‘ Philistines and 
Hebrews in the days of David.” He subjects to 
a sharp scrutiny the seven yoars that elapsed 
between the assump‘ion of rule by David at 
Hebron as King of Judah, and his becoming king 
of all Israel in Jerusalem, His views are in 
this regard entirely new, differing from those 
maintained by both the advanced and the con- 
servative schools. The latter maintained, espe- 
cially Koehler, that the kingdom of David at 
Hebron was independent of surrounding su- 
premacy, a8 was also that of Ishbosheth at 
Mahanaim; the latter, especially Stade, 
Ed. Meyer, Wellhausen, and others, con- 
sidered David as a vassal of the Philistines, 
and that the friends of the house of Saul, es- 
pecially Abner, had upheld during these years 
the bapner of Inrael against the Philistine 


clans, while David was subject to these heredit- 
ary enemies of God’s people. Kampbausen, by 
an ingenious combination and discussion of the 
passages that here come into play, shows that 
there are no evidences whatever of such great 
deeds of Abner and the hunee of Saul, and that 
all historical eviCences go-to show that both 
Ishbosheth of Mahanaim and David of Hebron, 
were during these years subject to the Philie- 
tines and paid them tribu'e. The discussion of 
this point is carried ont in erfenso, and the arti- 
cle contains a characteristique of David and ot 
his times, that is worthy of close study, even if 
not altogether satisfactory. 


....For many years a Wiirtenberg architect, 
known a8 Baw-ath Schick, has been living in 
Jerusalem and has done much for the topc- 
graphical study of the sacred city. His leading 
contributions have appeared in the journal of 
German Palestine Soc‘ety, Some recent exca- 
vations made by bim, seem to yo to prove that 
the Church of the Holy Sepnicbre stands outsice 
of the walls of Jerusalem as they were in the 
days of Christ, and therefore can easily include 


tbe Sepulchre of the Lord and Golgoths. Pre- 
fessor Gu'be, the editor of the journal men- 
tioned, writes concerning thie: 


** The Russian writers and Architect Scbick are a 
unit in the opinion that the identification of the holy 
sepuicher is now raised above all doubt. But yet 
the matter does not stand thus, Only this has been 
proved, that the Church which sincs the days of 
Coustantine the Great has been venerated as the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, really lies outside of 
the limits of the city as these existed in the times of 
Christ, and that, in this neighborhood there are 
also other graves which probably date from the 
Jewish period. We cannot, therefore, any longer 
raise a protest against the correct location of the 
Church of the Sepulcher which does not take these 
facts inte consideration; or, in other words, the 
possibility that the identification of this holy sepul- 
cher is correct is placed beyond dispute, but the pos- 
itive proof, that just at this place, considered since 
the days of Constantine as the Icality of Christ’s 
sepulcher, the sacred place is really found, we do 
not yet possess,” 


> 

Science. 

I Eastern Arizona, near Holbrook, on the 
Atlantic ard Pacific Railroad, may be found 
several hundred acres of country overspread by 
trunks of ancient Araucarians and dicotyledo 
nous trees, which bave been completely silici- 
fied end converted into chalcedony, jasper and 
agate. As nostumps are fourd in sifu, and the 
logs occupy various horizons in different sand 
stones and clays of Cretacean agc,it would appeer 
that the trees had been floated to their present 
locations, and subsequently petrified by igneous 
gaseous emanations from below. When viewing 
these stray loge, one thinks of the timber rafts 
said to have been common on our great rivers 
many years ago. G. F. Kurz bas stated the 
facts about these jasperized forests in the Feb 
ruary number of the Popular Science Monthly. 
Prof, OC. H. Hitchcock writes us, after an exam- 
ination of the ground, that be has discovered 
masses of zeolitic minerals in the interior of 
the agatized loge, thus confirming the view o 
the agency of hot liquids in the petrifaction. It 
is estimated that a million tons of beautiful 
ornamental stones may be obtained from the 
land of a single company. 


. .- The power which water has to transport 
or carry, isnot usually appreciated. This power 
increases as the sixth power of the velocity, so 
that a stream flowing six times as fast as an- 
o'her will be able to transpor: 46,656 times more 
matter, The flowing data are often used by en- 
gineers in calcalating the scouring effects of 
water on the bottoms of rivers. Fineclay is 
hardly arfected by a velocity of three inches a 
second. Fine sand is raised by eix inches per 
secoud, while a velocity of cight inches will raise 
sand as coarse as linseed. Fine gravel is swept 
away at twelve inches per second, and twenty-— 
four inches per second (one and one-third miles 
an hour) takes off pebbles about one inch in 
diameter. When the velocity gets up to thirty- 
six feet per second, or about two miles per hour 
—and this is about two-thirds the rate of an 
ordinary walker—pieces of rock as large as an 
egg are carried off. 

...-Franklin and Marshall College, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., is establishing an observatory of iu- 
struction. It possesses a beautiful equatorial, 
the object glass, thirteen inches in diameter, 
made by Clark, and the mounting by Repsold. 
It is the only large equatorial by Repsold in the 
country, thongh he has sent us several tine 
meridian circles (at the Lick Observatory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., Chicago, and Williamstown, Mo.), 
and the magnificent heliometer of the Yale 
College Observatory. This latter instrument, in 
the hands of Dr. Elkin and A, Hall, Jr., is now 
busily engaged upon the determination of stel- 
Jar parallaxes. 


...- Notwithstanding the fact that at the oppo- 
sition just past the planet, Mars was nearly as 
far from the earth as possible, never approach- 
ing the earth nearer than sixty-two millions of 
miles, yet its two little satellites were both of 
them seen and observed at Washiagton and 
Princeton; and possibly also at some other 
places, though we have seen no notice of the 
fact. They were both very accurately in the 
place assigned to them by the calculations of 
Professor Hall from the data obtained in 1877, 





School and College. 


Tue McGraw-Fiske will case has been decided 
in favor of Cornell University. The contest 
was over the will of Mrz. Jennie McGraw. Fiske, 
leaving the Univirsity the sum of $1,500,000, 
Jobn McGraw, ber father, left to Cornell prop- 
erty mostly in pine lands va'ucd at #2,000,000, 
His daughter Jennie inberited the balance, She 
was then about for y years old, and was dving 
of consumptior. She was told by her physicians 
that the only chance for the saving or prolong- 
ing her life was in marriage. She afterward 
married Prof. Willard Fiske, and soon after 
their return from a trip abroad died. Before 
the marriage Professor Fiske bad made an agree- 
ment with his wife that be would accept what- 
ever share of her property she might bequeath 
to him at her death, and not make any other 
claim upon her property by. vir'ne of having 
been her busband. When, however, Professor 
Fiske found that he bad been left only #300,000, 
and that, after some legacies had been disposed 
of, Cornell University came into possession of 
the rest, he disputed the grant to Cornell on the 
ground that the College was prohibited from 
holding an endowment of more than #3,000,000, 
and that the property bequeathed by John Mc- 
Graw had increased in value so that it had 
reacbed that sum. The surrogate in deciding 
against Professor Fiske, authorizes the payment 
to Cornell University of the sum of $1,416,716 72. 
Professor Fiske has never been present during 
the long hearing, but has spent his time in 
Florerce, Italy. No one has been benefitted by 
the long trial but the attorneys. 





atten All the states in the Union, except three 
or four, have normal schools, supported wholly 
or iu part, out of the state treasury. A few have 
normal schools and a pedagogical department in 
the State University besides, One of the excep- 
tions is Obio. This condition of things has 
called into being a large number of private in- 
stitutions, calling themselves ** normal schools” 
and ‘‘ normal universities.” The present legis- 
lature has, however, made an innovation. It 
has apprepriated several thousand dollars for 
the establishment of a normal depariment at 
the Ohio Uriversity. This institution is older 
than the state, and has conferred degrees since 
1815; but owing to an act of the legislature, 
which some fifty years ago deprived it of a 
large part cf its endowment, it has not flour- 
ished. The tide began to turn a few years ago, 
and its friends hope that the recent favorable 
legislation will contribute greatly to its prosper- 
ity and to the good of the public schools of the 
state. The institution is situated in the town of 
Athens. 


The veteran Presbyterian Miesionary in 
China, A. P. Happer, D.D., is now in this coun- 
try, engaged in the task of raising fonds to 
establish a Christian college in China, It is de- 
signed to model it somewhat after the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, giving it a pre- 
paratory, a collegiate, and a medical depart- 
ment, under American instructors. It is cer- 
tainly time that our country should give China 
such an institution, which shall be thoreughly 
Christian. We do not forget the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Peking, under President Martin, but 
this will filla different field. It is desired to 
raise $50,0(0 for the preparatory department, 
#1C0,Cv0 for the medical dt partment, and $1£0- 
000 for the collegiate department. It is under 
good trustees here in New York, and is worthy 
of support. 


....A building bearing the name o: ** Dwight 
Hall” is being erected on Yale Campus. It is 
the gift of Mr. E. B. Monroe, acting as the re- 
siduary legatee of the late Fred’k. Marquand. 
The primary use of the building is for the Y. M. 
C. A., and other general religious uses of the 
college s‘uden‘s. A fund of at least $30,000 is 
needed to improve and enlarge the facilities 
afforded by Dwight Hall. This will be employed 
to buy a library and provide for occasional lec- 
tures, the general secretary, periodicals, and 
whatever may tend to encourage the students in 
Christian activity. 


..-.The University of Cincinvati has in attend. 
ance eighty-eight students. The University isa 
muuicipal institution. Itforme, no lssthan the 
high schcols, a part of the general public school 
system of the city. It was founded by the late 
Charles M. Micken, and has been in full opera- 
tion for eleven years. Its corps of instructors 
now numbers fifteen. 


.... The commencement exercises at Amherst 
will take place on the last four days in June. 
The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Baltimore, will 
deliver the address before the Hitchcock Society 
of Inquiry. The total number of students in 
attendatce this year is 355. The seniors number 
seventy-seven. 


....-Commencement at Bowdoin will begin on 
June 20th, and extend through the week. The 
inauguration of the President will take place on 
June 23d. 

...-Among the 109 newly fledged graduates 
of Columbia College Law School last week, was 





79 and ’81, 


Hong Yen Chang, 8 native of Pekin, China, 
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The Sunday-school. Personalities, P bbles, Ministerial Register, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 13TH. 


JESUS THE CHRIST.—Joun VII, 37—52. 








Nores.—‘* The great day of the feast.”—The 
feast of Tabernacles. six months before his death 
at the passover at Jerusalem, and six m »nths 
after the events last described. He had now 
left Galilee for the last time, and privately, so 
as not to stir up the people. The feast lasted 
seven days. ** Jesus stood.”—In the temple 
court, where the crowd was, and where he had 
been teaching every day, and where the people 
had gathered in large numbers to observe the 
sacrifices, —-—‘“‘ Jf any man thirst.".—We may 
properly imagine this discourse of Jesns to 
have been spoken after the public ceremonies of 
the morning. which had included the pouring 
of the drink offering of wine mingied with water 
brought in golden vessels from Siloam, accom- 
pavied by the temple song of the Hallel (Psa. 
exiii—cxviii), The water from Siloam may have 
sugges‘ed Christ’s worés.———"* As the Scrip- 
ture hath said.”—Not in literal quotation. cf. 
Is. IV. xii, 11. ‘+ Rivers of living water.”— 
Being living, they do not fail. We are disunctly 
told that the reference is to the Holy Spirit 
they were to receive. One who takes Christ as 
teacher and Saviour will find God’s 
Spirit possessing him always and giving 
him perennial comfort, ‘The Spirit was 
not yet given.” —This implies tha; the promise of 
living water was to be especially fulfilled in the 
miraculous outpouring of the Spirit on the dis- 
ciples. —— —** This is of a truth the Prophet.”— 
Spoken of in Deut. xviii, 15, aod who was ex- 
pecred to come before the Messiab.—-—** Hath 
not the Scripture said ?”’~Is, xi, 1; Jer. xxiil, 5; 
Micah v, 2. And yet Jesus had really come from 
these places und also from Galilee. — -—** Some 
of them would have taken him.’’—Have arrested 
him to stop his pretensions.———* The chief 
priests and Pharisees."~The Sanhedrim, who 
seem to have ordered his arrest.———‘* Never 
man so spake.”’"—The ofticers sent were impressed 
by his dignity, by the eloquence of bis speech, by 
the moral and spiritual el vation of his words. 
———* Hath any of the rulers or of the Phari- 
sees believed on him ?”—None, as we know, ex- 
c*pt Nicodemus, wbo believed privately, and 
Joseph, who declared himself later. They were 
educated in a school of liberalism which could 
not accept an innovation ———** This multitude 
which knoweth not the law are accursed.” —So in 
the Talmud the common ignorant people are 
after spoken of contemp'uously as mere boors. 
———"* Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.”—Yet 
Hosea, Nahum and Jonah were Gahleans. 

dInstruction.—A man who has a message must 
deliver it. He may stay in retirement a while, 
but only to get ready to appear. One can’t be 
a student, a recluse, all his life if God has given 
him a message. 

Thirst is universal. Every one has sinned. 
All need Christ. The words, “If any man 
thirst ” include everybody. 

As the thirst is universal so is the water free 
to all. Where sin aboundeth grace doth much 
more abound. There is no limit 1m the fountain. 

Believing on Jesus is coming to him. The 
two phrases are used to mean the same thing, 
The one who came to Jesus then ac‘ually went 
to him because he believed he was sevt from 
God;and he listened to Christ’s words like a 
scholar, and tried to obey his teaching. So one 
does who goes to Christ now. He believes on 
him, and proves it by making Christ his guide 
and hope. 

To die is to be glorified. Where Jobn says 
Obriat had not yet been glorified, ho meant all 
that occurred in Christ’s death and his ascen- 
sion into Heaven. In thinking of death look 
beyond the pain of severance from earth unto 
the glory of the world beyond. 

Everything depends on having God’s Spirit. 
That Spirit is freely given to those who ask for 
it. If one has that Spirit he has the living 
water, the unfailing peace and bope. 

And sill people differ about Christ. One says 
one thing, and another, another. Once Jesus 
asked his disciples: *‘What say ye of the Christ?” 
There is no more important subject to talk about, 
none which so affects the world. Talking about 
Chriet has changed the whole spirit and history 
of the world. All civilization has depended on 
the foolishness of preaching. 

Why should not Christ come out of Galilee? 
Does God regard these mean jealousies of rank 
and learvivg and social position which we make 
80 much ot? No matter how poor and ignorant 
a commupity, it is human, and we are to honor 
and serve it, 

Simple humility, looking for goodness, and 
not for learning or utter orthodoxy, is the 
proper attitude. The Pharisees bad great 
knowledge of the Scriptures, were the profes- 
sional teachers of it; but they were conceited, 
proud, and could not see any truth that did not 
come first from them. So they could Jearn no 
more. When one has learned it all, it is time for 
him todie. Tbe longer he lives the worse it will 
be for the Church. 














Americans in Paris, who ride much toward 
the Bois, will have seen the old man in the litle 
carriage drawn by sheep pottering along in the 
Avenue du Boulogne. These sheep are two fine 
fat South Downs, but the occupant is a cripple 
pamed Dr. De Reroy, by turns a soldier, a trav- 
eler, a politician, a journalist, and a man of 
letters. A nephew of the Abbé Lammenais, he 
was for a while private secretary of Lamartine, 
also an intimate friend of the Marquis Hertford, 
at whose place in the Bois ne frequently met 
Prince Napoleon. During the War be volun- 
teered to carry important dispatches out of 
Paris for the Government of the Defense Na- 
tionale, and started alone in a balloop, which 
was caught in a burricane, carried into Switzer- 
land, and came down in the midst of the Mer 
de Glace glacier. There his !egs were so frost 
bitten that they had to be amputated, and be- 
sides bis legs, he lost his fortune by the war. 


...-The course of an extraordinarily bitter 
contest over the will of Gustavus Nicholson, a 
Southern banker, who died last year, has devel- 
oped the fact that the old man was a great lover 
ofcats. He kept a regular free boarding house 
orasylum for cats. He had over a dozen of his 
own tabbies, and these were permitted to invite 
their friends, so that hosts of the feline species 
were entertained at the banker’s home. He took 
cats to bed with him, and sometimes a matronly 
cat would provide a nest in his comfortable 
feather bed, and there a litter of kittens would 
be born and raised. ‘The old gentleman always 
had several cats sleeping with him. The ser- 
vants testified that at one time he had six Mal- 
tese cats living in his room; these were the 
favored ones, Six commoner cats were kept 
down in the kitchen. 


....There 18 considerable discussion and anx- 
iety in the British Foreign (ffice, and the 
varicus departments of the Government spe- 
cially concerned with India, over the tenor of 
the strange manifesto to the Pupjaub, which 
Maharsjah Dhuleep Singh has issued. The 
animadversions on Christianity, his own re- 
nunciation of it, and sundry political innuendoes 
are points in it that look as if the Mah»rajah 
would not mind heading a general rebellion 
against the English control. 


....President Grévy received a visit from the 
now familiar type of crank who walks into an 
Official’s office and informs him that he is sent 
by divine commission to *‘remove” him and 
take his office upon himself. The President 
fortunately succeeded in haviog this obliging 
slave of duty removed—by the gens d’armes, 
and before matters came to issue. 


..».Readers of Karoline Bauer’s memoirs will 
be interested in learning of the decease of Ernest 
von Stockmar, son of Baron Christian von 
Stockmar, who was so closely associated with 
the aristocratic hero of Friulein Bauer’s melan- 
choly romance. 


..».»Miss Constance Edgar, step-daughter of 
Col. Jerome Bonaparte, was received into the 
Order of the Visitation, as a nun, last week. 
She is twenty-one years of age avd had enjoyed a 
brilliant though brief social career. 


....Queen Victoria’s aversion to walking has 
long be: n well recognized. Her feeling disposed 
to proceed on foot for several hundred yards in 
the Exhibition, now begun in London, was con- 
sidered a epecial self-abnegation. 


....Mr. James Baillie Hamilton, the inventor 
of the vocalion, has been in this city recently 
superintending another highly interesting and 
satisfactory private exhibition of the remarkable 
instrument he is perfecting. 


....The young Duke of Newcastle, who came 
of age a few weeks ago, delivered and printed 
an address which has been praised by all the 
English press. He is a liberal-rinded and able 
young nobleman. 


-...At a wedding-breakfast of an intimate 
acquaintance last month, tbe Duke of Suther- 
land sat down at table arrayed ina gray business- 
suit and colored linen. 


....M. Henri Legrande du Saulle, the famous 
French specialist on the subject of lunacy and 
brain diseases, is dead. M. Du Saulle was in his 
fifty-seventh year. 


--..Senator Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, con- 
tinues to improve in his bealth, but has bad a 
narrow escape from a fatal end to his illness. 


..»-Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will succeed her 
daughter, the late Mrs. Anagnos, as presideut 
of the Metaphysical Club, of Boston. 


»+»»Mr. Charles Dudley Warner will deliver 
the Commencement Day oration at the fine Nor- 
mal School of Worcester, Mass. 


+..-Hon. Frederic Douglas bas been lectur- 
ing again in Boston, to good-sized audiences. 


...-Axel Gustafson, the temperance advocate 
and author, will visit this country in August. 


-.-.Walt Whitman has promised several rep- 
etitions of his lecture on Abraham Lincoln. 








....Our friend Primus Tucker has a dog that 
he calls “Illogical Inference,” because it doesn’t 
follow. 


....** Will labor carry the day?” asks a writer. 
Labor does not want theday. It only wants eight 
hours of it. 


. .-It is some satisfaction to argue with the 
man who holds a mortgage. He 1s always will- 
ing to accept your premises. 


...“* What is the difference between an angry 
lover anda jilted maid?” ‘Give it up, old man.” 
“Why, one is a cross-beau, and the other is a 
cut-lass.” 


... ‘The doctor said he’d put me on my feet 
again in two weeks.” ‘ Well, didn’t he do it!” 
“ He did, indeed. I had to sell my horse and 
buggy to foot the bill.” 


..-.“Rule of the office, sir—patients will 
please pay before taking gas.” ‘* Why not 
after?” “It’s awkward collecting in case of— 
failure to restore respiration.” 


....A bright little boy in Brooklyn, at the 
beginning of Lent when asked by his Sunday- 
school teacher, ** Who had fasted forty days and 
forty nights,” replied: “Dr. Tanner.” 


....Employer (to collector): ‘See Mr, 
Smith ?” Collector: ‘Oh, y2s.” Employer: 
‘* Was he annoyed at your calling upon hum ?” 
Collector: ‘“*Not a bit. He asked me to call 
again.” 


..-.“* Supply and Dewand.”—Antiquarian 
Gent.: “Got any old—ah—Roman weapons or 
pottery lately?” Dealer: ‘*’Xpect them in nex’ 
week, sir, Ain’t quite finished rustin’ yet, sir. 
About Toosday, sir.” 


...-A gentleman at the theater was greatly 
annoyed by the coughing of a lady next to him. 
Finally, in his despair, he turned to her, saying : 
“ That is a bad cold you have, Madam.” She: 
“Yes; but it’s the best I’ve got, Sir.” 


....Suitor: “Sir, you are undoubtedly aware 
of the object of my visit.”” Father: ‘I believe 
you desire to make mv daughter happy. Do 
you really mean it ?” Suitor: ‘* Unquestionably.” 
Father: *“‘ Well, don’t marry her, then.” 


.... ‘Economy is wealth.” If the person who 
invented the proverb will call at this office any 
afternoon, we will present him a goodly sup- 
ply of economy for half its face value in 
wealth. We have more economy than we really 
need, 


....** Is there a boat due?” James demanded 
at the steamboat office. ‘Yes, there is the 
‘*Roderick Dhbu.’’ The response nearly gave 
James Fitz, James said afterward. It was only 
by flying precipitately that the agent got off 
Scott free. 


..--Jones: “Are you going to Europe, 
Brown ?” Brown: “Yes.” Jones: “Take your 
wife with you?” Brown: “No. She is not very 
wel!, so I shall leave her at home.” Jones: 
‘* What are you going over for?” Brown: “ For 
my health.” 


...“* Where are ye livin’ now, Moike ?” “In 
Donegal Street, number eleven. Come and see 
me.” ‘Faith, I will. Ought I to come in be the 
airy or be the front dure?” “I don’t care; 
but, as I’m occupyin’ the garret, it would be 
more convanient for ye to come in be the sky- 
hght.” 


....A grandfather, coming to read bis paper, 
found that he had mislsid bis spectacles, and 
thereupon declared: ‘*I have lost my glassés 
somewhere and can’t read the paper.” A little 
three-and-a-half year old gir], desiring to assist 
him, answered: ‘‘G’an’pa, you go outside and 
look freo ze window, and I’ll hold ze paper up 
so you can read it.” 


....Gentleman: “Two dollars you _ will 
charge for carrying in that coal, Uncle Rastus ? 
Why, you never charged me but one dollar be- 
fore.” Uncle Rastus: ‘‘I know dat, boss; but 
labor has riz.” Gentleman: “I would rather 
carry it in myself than pay that extra dollar.” 
Uncle Rastus;: ** All right, boss. Yo’ kin give 
me one dollar and carry de coal in yo’sef ef yer 
wan’ster. Ise satisfied.” 


...-Anold miser, owning a farm in the north 
of Scotland, found it impossible to do his work 
without assistance, and accordingly offered any 
man food for performing the requisite labor. A 
half-starved man, hearing of the terms, ac- 
cepted them. Before going into the 4ields in 
the morning he invited his servant to break- 
fast. After finishing the morning meal the old 
miser thought it would bea saving of time if 
they should place the dinner upon the table 
after the breakfast. This was readily agreed to 
by the unsatisfied stranger, and the dinner was 
soon dispatched. ‘‘ Suppose, now,” said the fru- 
gal farmer, ‘‘ We take supper? It will save time 
and trouble, you know.” ‘Just as you like,” 
said the eager eater; and at it they went. ‘Now 
we will go to work,” said the delighted em- 
ployer. ‘“‘Thank you,” said the laborer, “I 
never work after supper.” 








BAPTIST. 


BEACH, W. H., ord. pastor in Medford, N. J, 

BUTTERWORTH, Joseru, Hamilton §q., N, J 
resigns. ” 

FULLER, Epwarp T., ord. pastor in Proyj- 
dence, R. I 


oo H. J., ord. pastor in Blue Point, 


McNAIR, Geo. T., Wes’ Creek, accepts call to 
George’s Road, N. J. 

SMITH, Caartes C., Bradford, Conn., accepts 
call to Firs« ch., Hempstead, L. L. 

SMITH, L., Braman’s Corners, accepts call to 
Catskill, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATKINSON, Wirisam. H., Rapid City, Dak.,, 
resigns. 

BARNES, O. C., Raymondville, accepts call to 
Parishville, N. Y. 

BELSEY, George, ord. in Lead City, Dak. 

BLANCHARD, Merritt, Pavilion ch., Bidde- 
ford, Me., resigns. 

BLOSE, D. A., accepts call to DeKalb, Ll. 

BOWER, Joun M., Grinnell, Ia., accepts call 
10 Kidder, Mo. 

CHRISTIE, Gro., W., Presque Isle, Me., ree 
signs, 

DEPEW, Joun, Union Seminary, accepts call to 
Norfolk, Ct. 

DUNGAN, Grorce W., McCook, Neb., resigns, 

aes W. A. (Meth.). accepts call to Cherokee, 

a 


FRAME, Ezra E., ord. in Plymouth ch., Chi- 
cago, Lil., May 12 h. 

FRANKLIN, Gzorce M., Rio, Wis., accepts call 
to Farwell and Clare, Mich. 

HATCH, Davin P., accepts call to Rockland, 
Me. 


HOULDING, Horaceg, ord. in Plymouth ch., 
Cuncago, I., May 12th, 

McLEOD, J., accepts call to Antwerp, N. Y. 

NOURSE, Rosert, Tabernacie ch., Washington, 
D. U., revigus, 

PEARSON, SamveEL, accepts call to Martins- 
burg, Mich. 

PILLSBURY, H. G., Bristo), N. H., called to 
Urkuioosa, La. 

PLACE, Lorrnzo D., Chichester, accepts eall to 
Temple, N. H. 
PRENTISS, GEorce F., Yale Semizary, accepts 
call to Faisti: lu Ave. ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 
RICHARDS, J. P., Wilson, Wiz., accepts call to 
Lee Cenier, Iu. 

ROGERS, Samuzu J., Toulon, accepts call to 
Pax on, Li. 

SEWALL, Witu1am, Durham, Ct., accepts call 
to Chari on, Mass, 

SHEAR, Cuarwes B., accepts call to First and 
Second cus., Aaa, Mich. 

SKINNER, D. E., Emmettsburg, Ia., ord. pastor 
of ch in Arington, Ia, 

SWIFT, CuaReNnceE F., Union Seminary, accepts 
cali to Smyrna, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, A. W., Buffalo, accepts call to Elling- 
ton, N. Y. 

VAILL. Henry M., Staffordville, accepts call to 
Marlborough, Ct. 

WHITCOMB, C. H., Derby, Conn., will supply 
at Bethany, Coon. 

WILCOX, Wanren P., Bellair, accepts call to 
Chippewa Luke, Mich. 

WILSON, GrorceE H, inst. in Owosso, Mich. 

WORDEN, 8. A., accepts call to Oriskany Falls, 
N. Y., for a year. 

WELLER, Joun Q. A., Buffalo Park, accepts 
call co the new ch. in Oakley, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


JACK, Arex. B., died recently in Hazleton, 
Penn., aged fifty-two. 

JOHNSON, Rurvs, removes to Omaha, Neb. 

a. H. R., inst. pastor in Sparta, 


MILLS, E. R., Nordhoff, removes to Santa 
Paulo, Cal. 

MORTON, O. G., Greenville, Ill., called to Se- 
ward, Neb. 


RALSION, W. D., called to Morea, Ill. 

REED, Josern H., inst. pastor in Mitchell and 
Orleans, Ind. 

SCHLEUTER, H. C., inst. in German ch., 
Picusan:; Dale, N 5. 

SHARP, B. F., York, removes to Tamora, Neb. 

SMITH, Joun W., removes to Xenia, O. 

STEVENSON, Tuomas J., accepts call to 
McPherson, Kan. 

STEWARC, D., Wallacetown, accepts call to 
Newington, Ontario, Can. 

SYMMES, Frank R., ord. pastor at Fairton, 
N. J. 

TAYLOR, C. P., inst. pastor in Conway Springs, 
Kan. 

THOMAS, James D., Rushville, removes to 
Greensbury, Neb. 

THOMSON, H. C., San Luis Potosi, Mex., re- 
moves to Berkeley, Cal. 

WALLACE, W. L., Sewickley, Penn., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BYRNE, zoe, Silvercliff, removes to Little- 
tou, Col. ' 

LACEY, H. 0., Brooklyn, N Y., accepts call to 
St. Psul’s ch., Winston, N.C. 

LUS)N, F. N.. address, Frankfort,Ind. 

ODELL, Dantet J., South Portsmouth, R. L, 
becumes Associate Recror Ch. of the Annun- 
ciation, Philadejpbia, Penn. 

PENTZ, 8. 8., accepts call to Beltov, Tex. 

RICHIE, ALBAN, called to St. Paut’s ch., Patch- 
ogue, L. |. 

ROGERS, Avex. H., accepts call to Green, N. Y. 

SCOTT, Joun, Pleasant Mount, removes 
Lake Landing, N. 

THOMPSON, F., Rive 
Wrentham, Mass. A 

VIBBERT, W. H.. D.D., address, 385 Ontario 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 


0, 
rside, R. I., accepts call to 
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iterate 


our readers wili guide usin the 8sieotton of works 
for further notice, 


LIFE OF LONGFELLOW.* 


Tue intending reader of this Life of 
Longfellow, should not begin it until he 
has read and considered the Preface of Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow, who reminds him at 
the outset that it is the Life of a man of 
letters. 

If he sits down to it as he would 
sit down to Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,” Moore’s 
‘-Byron,” Lockhart’s ‘‘Scott,” or Trevelyan’s 
“Macaulay,” it will disappoint him; for the 
interest which it possesses is certainly not 
the kind of interest which attaches to these 
famous biographies. It is true that their 
subjects were men of letters, three out of 
the four, the most eminent of their time; 
but they strike us as being more than that 
while we are reading about them—their 
individualities were so strong and their 
careers so active, so stirring, so brilliant. 
They did not live to write, though they 
wrote all their lives; and we like them the 
better on that account, for your author 
who is all author may be an estimable, but 
he is not an engaging personage. 

We differ from Mr. Longfellow in the es- 
timate which he places upon literature, 
which, he tells us, was always the most real 
interest of his distinguished brother, his 
constant point of view, his chosen refuge, 
in a word, his very profession. ‘‘ Now the 
life of a man of letters,” he says, ‘‘ must 
needs be unexciting and uneventful in the 
eyes of men of activities and affairs. Insuch 
a life a new book is a great adventure, a 
new poem or tale a chief event. Such a life 
can be painted only by a multitude of mi- 
nute touches. For this reason, and because 
it was desirable that he should tell his own 
story as far as it was possible, alarge portion 
of this biography is made up of extracts 
from a daily journal. By such a method 
could the reader best learn how a man of 

letters spends his time, and what occupies 
his thougats. It brings the reader face to 
face with the author whom he has known 
in his books; letting him, as far as it is fit- 
ting, into his intimacy. It presupposes an 
interest in, and a familiarity with, the writ- 
ings whose inception and completion are 
so frequently, if briefly, noted. It trusts 
much to the personal interest, which, in 
this instance, the writings seem in a re- 
markable degree to have inspired; an inter- 
est which it is believed this book, if it may 
in some things modify, will in no degree 
diminish. If in anything it should seem to 
fall short, let it be remembered that the 
poet had already put the best of himself in 
his books.” If the reader of this Life of 
Longfellow should find it less interesting 
than he expected it would be, it will not 
be because he was not told inadvance what 
he had to expect, hut because he fails to 
sympathize with a purely literary career. 

That thelife of Longfellow was not anad- 
venturous one should surprise no one who 
is familiar with his writings, which are a 
faithful reflection of his life. It was what 
might have been expected from his ances- 
try, his education, and his temperament; 
it was calm, studious, cheerful, reasonable, 
sagacious. If the phrase well born can be 
applied without offense to a lad of Ameri- 
can parentage, Longfellow was well born, 
his father, who came of a good family in 
Yorkshire, being honored in the communi- 
ty in which he lived for his ability as a 
lawyer, his high integrity, his liberality 
and public spirit, while his mother, who was 
@ lady of refinement and education, was 
descended from John Alden and Priscilla 
Mallins, of *‘Mayflower” memory. They 
were, if not wealthy, yet in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, so that his childhood was 
bright and happy. The first glimpse that 
we have of him is in a letter written by his 
Mother when he was eight months 
old: “I think you would like my lit- 
tle Henry W. He is an active rogue, and 
wishes for nothing so much as singing and 
dancing. He would be very happy to have 
you raise him up to see the balls on the 
mirror.” We have another glimpse of 
him at the age of five in a letter writien by 
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his aunt after the breaking out of hostili- 
ties with England in 1812: ‘Our little 
Henry is ready to march; he had his tia 
gun prepared and his head powdered a 
His first great liking was for 
a drum, and it breaks out in the first letter 
that he ever wrote, which was to his father. 
“Twish you to buy meadrum.” He was 
fond of all boy’s games, ball, kite-flying 
and swimming, in summer, and in winter 
snow-balling, coasting and skating. Some- 
times he accompanied his elder brother 
Stephen in his gunning excursions in search 
of birds; but he was too tender-hearted to 
be a sportsman, for one day he came home 
with his eyes full of tears because he had 
shot a robin, and was so grieved thereat 
that he never tried again. He read all the 
books in his father’s library, which com- 
prised some of the best known eighteenth 
century classics—Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Johnson, Cowper, 
et al.; but his first book—the one which 
above all others first fascinated his imagi- 
nation, was the ‘“‘Sketch Book” of Washing- 
ton Irving, which was published when he 
was a school boy, and which he read num- 
ber by number, as it came out, with ever 
increasing wonder and delight. Beginning 
his schooling at the age of three, he was 
half way tbrough bis Latin grammar by the 
time he was seven, and before he was four- 
teen he had made his first essay in verse in 
the shape of four stanzas on the ‘Battle of 
Lovell’s Pond,”a famous event in New Eng- 
land history, which were published in the 
poets’ corner of the Portland Gazette. 

There is little or no promise in them, as 
Mr. Longfellow candidly admits, and they 
were well described by his father’s friend 
Judge Mellen, who remarked in his family 
circle on the evening of the day in which 
this new Tyrteus appeared in print: ‘‘Did 
you see the piece in tc-day’s paper? Very 
stiff, remarkably stiff; moreover, it is all 
borrowed, every word of it.” That 
Master Longfellow’s heart shrank 
within him, that he got out of the 
house as soonas possible without betraying 
himself, and that his pillow that night was 
wet with tears, goes without saying. 

A model son, and aclever schoolboy, he 
was not a born poet, like Chatterton or 
Pope, and it was not until he was well on in 
his eighteenth year that his verse was even 
tolerabie; poetry it certainly was not until 
a dozen or more years later. The estab- 
lishment in April, 1824, of The United States 
Literary Gazette, at Buston, was an event 
of corsiderable importance in the history 
of American letters, in that it brought 
Bryant more directly aud frequently before 
his countrymen than at any earlier period, 
and gave Longfellow a larger and better 
class of readers than he could hope to ob- 
tain in the Portland Gazette. It ia instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining to turn back to 
the periodicals of a bygone generation, and 
trace the appearance or disappearance of 
writers who afterward became famous. 
Bryant, for example, contributed eighteen 
poems to the Gazette during the first year of 
its existence, among them such char- 
acteristic ones as ‘*The Old Man’s Fu. 
neral,” ‘* The Rivulet,” **Summer Wind,” 
**Monument Mountain,” and ‘* Hymn to 
the North Star,” and Longfellow, whose 
first contribution was printed in the num- 
ber for November 15th, sixteen poems 
withina year from that date. They were 
not distinctive of the talents of the writer, 
but the best of them were reflective of the 
spirit of Bryant and the manner of Willis. 
Besides these he furnished three articles in 
prose, under the title of ‘‘ The Lay Moras- 
tery,” which were in the manner of ‘‘ The 
Sketch Book,” or ‘*Salmagundi.” 

The editor of the Gazette saw the beauty 
of Longfellow’s verse, but did not quite see 
his way clear in the little matter of paying 
for it, almost all the poetry that he printed 
being sent to him gratis; but he wanted his 
aid, and he asked him to let him know 
what mode or amount of compensation he 
desired. He concluded by remarking that 
for the prose he published he paid one dol- 
laracclumn. There is in the Longfellow 
library a copy ef Caatterton’s works, which 
has a curious interest attached to it. It 
was the first handsome book tkat the young 
student possessed, and it was earned by his 
own pen. “It is the Longman & Rees 
edition of 1803,” says Mr. Longfellow, 
‘“‘edited by Robert Southey and Amos 





Cottle, and is bound in full calf. It appears 
that the price agreed upon for his contribu- 
tions to the Gazette was one dollar a column 
for prose, and two dollars a column for 
verse. Several of the poems, however, 
filled only half a column, and were so es- 
timated. For his contributions to the first 
volume of the Gazette there were due 
seventeen dollars. From this the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine, three dollars, 
was to bededucted. In answer to his re- 
quest fora copy of Chatterton, the pub- 
lishers wrote that they had the one above- 
mentioned, the only one for sale in Boston, 
for which they should ask him fourteen 
dollars ; thus exactly squaring his account.” 

There is nothing that calls for special 
comment in the early letters of Longfellow 
which were such as might be expected 
from a young gentleman in his surround- 
ings. To what profession he should 
devote himself when his college days were 
over was a subject of debate between him 
and his father, one being in favor of law, 
and the other in favor of letters. The hope 
of the young student was that he might be 
permitted to spend a year at Cambridge, 
for the purpose of reading history and be- 
coming familiar with the best authors in 
polite literature, and acquiring a knowledge 
of French and Italian, and after leaving 
Cambridge he would attach himself to some 
literary periodical publication, by which 
he could maintain bimself, and still enjoy 
the advantages of reading. He did not 
think there was anything visionary or 
chimerical in the plan. ‘ The fact is,” he 
wrote to his father, December 5th, 1824, 
**and 1 will not disguise it in the least—for 
I think I ought not—the fact is, I most ea- 
gerly aspire afier future eminence in litera- 
ture; my whole soul burns most ardently 
for it, and every earthly thought centers in 
it. There may be something visionary in 
this, but I flatter myself that I have pru- 
dence enough to keep my enthusiasm from 
defeating its own object by too great 
haste.” A little furtheron in the same let- 
ter he wrote: ‘‘ Whether Nature has given 
me any capacity for knowledge or not, she 
has at any rate given me a very strong pre- 
dilection for literary pursuits, and I am 
almost confident in believing, that, if I can 
ever rise in the world, it must be by the 
exercise of my talent in the wide field of 
literature. With such a belief, I must say 
that I am unwilling to engage in the study 
of the law.” 

Many another young man of eighteen 
has been as avid for literary distinction as 
Longfellow, and as confident of attaining 
it, but few have taken their own measure 
with such accuracy as he. No American 
author whom we can recall ever so reso- 
lutely and persistently fitted himself fora 
literary career. Most authors are authors 
by accident rather than from design; but 
here was one with whom from his youth 
authorsbip was a determined pursuit. He 
had his wish; he was not compelled to 
study the law, but, after his graduation 
from Bowdoin College, was named for the 
Professorship of Modern Languages in 
that seat of learning, with the proviso that 
he should visit Europe for the purpose of 
fitting himself for the position. 

Longfellow sailed for Havre de Grace 
from New York May 14th, 1826, on the 
ship ‘* Cadmus,” and returned from Liver- 
pool, on the ship ‘‘Manchester,” to New 
York, which he reached August 11th, 1829. 
The materials which he left, in the shape 
of letters to his family and his journals, 
enable his biographer to trace his journeys 
to and residences in different cities in 
France, the north and south of Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, through the three years of 
his European tour, and he has availed him- 
self of these materials, as he was bound to 
do. They fill five chapters of his first vol- 
ume, and are rather pleasant reading, 
though necessarily of less interest now than 
when they were fresh from his pen. The 
letters are not the letters of an idle man 
who was traveling for pleasure, but the 
letters of a young gentleman of New Eng. 
land, who had gone abroad with a well-de- 
fined object in view, a scholarly object, 
which, if attained, as it was, would give 
him the place for which he was then pre- 
paring himself; the home letters of a good 
son, an affectionate brother, and a steady 
friend. 

Longfellow was chosen Professor of Mod- 





ern Languages at Bowdoin College on 
September ist, 1829, with a salary of eight 
hundred dollars a year, and an additional 
salary of one hundred dollars for acting as 
librarian, and he took up his residence in 
Brunswick, occupying rooms in one of the 
college halls. He devoted himself zeal- 
ously to his duties of teaching, and, find- 
ing no French grammar which suited him, 
he translated and printed one for the use of 
his pupils, besides editing a collection of 
French proverbs, and a small Spanish 
reader. The return to the United States of 
Mr. Alexander Everett, whom he had met 
in Spain, and the occupancy by that gen- 
tleman of the editorial chair of the North 
American Review, was the occasion of his 
contributions to that periodical, the earli- 
est of which appeared in April, 1881. 
It was a paper on “The Origin and 
Progress of the French Language,” 
and it contained several of his trans- 
lations from Charles de Orleans, Clem- 
ent Marot, and Clotilde de Surville— 
a vein of literature in which he worked 
henceforth with great skill. His literary 
career may now be said to have com- 
menced. 

He had attached himself to a lit- 
erary periodical, by which, it is to be 
hoped, he helped to maintain himself, as 
he had anticipated. At any rate, what wih 
his salaries at Bowdoin, and what he doubt- 
less received from the Review, he considered 
himself well enough off to marry, and was 
accordingly married in September, 1881, to 
Miss Mary Storer Potter, the second daugh- 
ter of Judge Barrett Potter, a friend and 
neighbor of his father. Busy as he always 
had been, he was very busy after his mar- 
riage; for, besides writing bis lectures, he 
continued his contributions to the Review, 
and wrote papers in prose and verse for 
the New England Magazine, and The Token, 
when Hawthorne was telling his ‘* Twice 
Told Tales.” His jottings down in his 
journal show what an early riser he was, 
and what scores of books in different lan- 
guages he was obliged turead. In 1883 the 
first fruits of his foreign travel appeared 
in Outre Mer, which was published in 
numbers, as the ‘* Sketch Book” had been, 
and in the notices of which there was al- 
most always a reference to that world-fa- 
muus book. His first book, however, was 
not Outre Mer, the publication of which 
stopped with the second number, but Cop- 
las de Don Jorge de Manrique. The year 
after the publicatisn of this rare little vol- 
ume he received from Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
President of Harvard University, an offer 
of the Smith Professorship of Moaern Lan- 
guages in that institution, which Professor 
Ticknor had signified his intention of re- 
signing. Should he accept it, he was ex- 
pected to reside in Europe, at his own ex- 
pepse, for a year or eighteen montbs for the 
purpose of a more perfect attainment of 
German. The salary was fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. He accepted the offer, and 
sailed for Europe for the second time in 
April, 1835. 

The itinerary of Longfellow during his 
second tourin Europe, through England 
and Northern Europe, in Heidelberg 
(where, on November 29'h, his wife died), 
and in Tyrol and Switzerland, need not be 
traced here. He returned to the United 
States at the expiration of bis tour, and in 
December, 1836, had established himself at 
Cambridge, and entered upon the duties of 
his professorship. The materials for an in- 
telligent and even minute understanding of 
his life are abundant from this time for- 
ward, partly through his letters and jour- 
nals, and partly through the thread of nar- 
rative upon which his biographer has 
strung them. We know who his personal 
friends were, Felton, Sumner, Hilliard, 
Hawthorne, what his duties and studies 
were, what he thought and what he wrote, 
and at last we have him lodging in the 
Craigie House, which has since been associ- 
ated with hi3 name as it was with the name 
of Washington after the Revolution. From 
the summer of 1837, his thirty-first year, 
to the winter of 1882, his seventy-sixth 
year, Longfellow was an inmate of 
Craigie House, first as the lodger of Mrs. 
Craigie, a strange old gentlewoman, who 
loved to sit in her parlor in a white muslin 
turban and gray silk gown, with the cun 
shining among her window plants and 
singing birds, and after his marriage with 
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Miss Frances Elizibeth Appleton, in the 
summer of 1843, as its possessor and mas- 
ter. 

The history of the forty-five years’ resi- 
dence of Longfellow in this old historic 
mansion is the history of the happiest liter- 
ary life that we ever remember to have 
read. It was occupied in the beginning 
with his collegiate duties, which were al- 
ways conscientiously performed, and it was 
occupied at all times with his literary tasks 
which never ceased to be pleasures to him. 
It witnessed the inception and completion 
of his famous books in prose and verse, 
and it witnessed the steady growth of the 
sudden fame which crowned bis 
work from the publication of ‘‘Hyperion” 
and ‘‘ Voices of the Night” down to the 
moment when the pen dropped from his 
tired fingers. 

Tue poetic brilliancy of Longfellow’s 
reputation began with the publication of 
‘*A Psalm of Life,” in the October number 
of the Knickerbocker Magazine for 1888 ; and 
whatever may be thought of it now when 
the didactic school of verse which it may 
be said tohave originated here, is no longer 
in vogue, there can be no doubt that it was 
an inspiration to its readers. ‘* Those who 
remember its first appearance,” Mr. Long- 
fellow writes, ‘‘know what wonderful 
freshness it had. It was copied far and 
wide. Young men read it with delight; 
their hearts were stirred by it as by a bugle 
summons. It roused them to high resolve, 
and wakened them to a new sense of the 
meaning aod worth of life. They did not 
stop to ask critically, whether or not it 
passed the line which separates poetry 
from preaching, or whether its didactic 
merits were a poetic defect. It was enough 
that it inspired them, and enlarged their 
lives.” 

Whether the didactic character of Long- 
feliow’s verse was determined by the im- 
mediate popular success of his tentative 
essays therein, or whether the native cast of 
his mind impeiled strongly in that direction 
ali his life, is a curious subject for specu- 
lation, but one which neither his journals 
nor bis letters evables us to decide. So 
faras we can judge from his practice, he 
seems to have had no defirite theory as 
to what did, or did not, constitute 
poetry; he certainly had no such Procrus. 
tean theory as Poe, who in shortening the 
achievements of his contemporaries con- 
trived (41s he thought) to lengthen out his 
own. Bearing in mind the surroundings 
amid which Longfeliow was born, and the 
influences which bad molded his ycuth 
and early mannood, it would have been 
strange if his development had been other 
than it was. Being what he was by hered- 
ity, by temperament, and by principle, he 
could not have developed hike Byron, or 
Shelley, or Poe; least of all lke Poe, 
between whose nature and his own there 
was a moral antagonism that nothing could 
overcome. No American poet ever made 
such a reputation by a first volume as 
Longfellow by ‘Voices of the Night,” 
and no American poet, not even Longfel- 
low himself, if he could once more be 
among us and in his young manhood, could 
make such a reputation with such a volume 
now. To say this is not to underrate 
the talents of Longfellow—or is not meant 
to underrate them—it is merely to say 
that the literary conditions are not now 
what they were when he published ** Voices 
of the Night.” The influence of Tennyson 
and Browuing, which was not appreciable 
then, and the later influence of Swinburne, 
Morris, and Rossetti, which isin the ascend- 
ant now, have changed the whole current of 
English and American song, which nd longer 
meanders in the pleasant places of didac- 
ticism. Poetry has changed, acd criticism 
has chenged with it. It was not the fash- 
jon to criticize Longfellow, except admir- 
ingly, and if he ever learned the faul s of 
his early work it was by virtue of whatever 
critical insight he possessed. Severe criti- 
cism, such as flowed from the pens of 
Margaret Fuller and Edgar A'lan Poe, was 
resented by his friends, and was probably 
distasteful to him,as we believe it is to 
most poets. 

The life cf Longfellow, as we have said, 
Was tne happiest luerary life of which we 
have any recollection. It was so happy, 
indeed, as to be an Ideal Life. It was am. 
bitious, but not unduly so; 1t was studious, 





laborious, patient; it was calm, reasonable, 
wise—above all it was successful. It began 
in joy and gladness; but it did not end in 
madness. Far from it. It ended in his 
honored age, in the house where fame came 
to him, where troops of triends had sur- 
rounded him, among his books, his chil- 
drep, and gracious memories of the Past. 
It ended on March 24th, 1882, when Death 
came with his mysterious summons to the 
Master of Craigie House—Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Tue third volume in the Balzac translations 
comes to us from Roberts Brothers, (Boston) the 
famous César Birotteau. The translation is not 
less excellent than that of the two volumes in 
the series already issued. Those who are not 
French scholars, but who are desirous of widen- 
ing their literary horizon and acquainting them- 
selves with the extraordinary works of the great 
novelist and student of human nature, may 
deem themselves fortunate in so accurate and 
spirited aversion of Birotteau. At this date 
there is little call to say much about Balzac; to 
laud his genius, or criticise its shortcomings 
and errors, With all the latter, it must still be 
said of him, that ‘he scales every height and 
sounds every depth of human character,” and 
the whole circle of modern analytic novelists 
and realists who work in similar directions, 
are but pe'ty men peeping under his huge leg,’ 
and walking about as beneath a coi. s-us, when 
we contrast them with him. Balzac’. amazing 
imagination, ability to define every phase 
of human emotion, and capacity to be indeed 
what he called himeelf, **the secretary of soci- 
ety,” bave placed bim on a pinnacle of litera- 
ture such as no other novelias has ever attained, 
No one but a Frenchmar, a Parisian, could 
have writien bis novels. But Balzac is not 
mere French, Parisian, the outcome of the 
post-Revolutionary period. He is cosmopolitan, 
and not to know him 18 an ignorance that wil! 
soon be excuseless, and we hope rare. 

Mr. David Christie Murray's Aunt Rachel is 
the development of too slender an idea to fur- 
nish matter for so long a sketch, and the after- 
many days’ recorciliation of Ezra Gold and Ra- 
chel Biythe, while it is pretty, does not seem an 
appropriate incident in the blunt, rural life of 
Haydon Hay. Itis rather over poetic and fan- 
ciful for being made a part of such u rustic 
study, and the characters, except the village 
people, are all idealized too much. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s group of English peasants is almost as 
amusing a8 Mr. Thomas Hardy’s, Their gen- 
eral type is in accordance with Faller, the old 
‘cello player. Him we find observing, as he and 
bis three cronies are concluding a string quar- 
tet: 

** Lads, that was proper! He’s a fine writer, this 
here Bee-thoven! Rewben, the hallygro’s a twis- 
ter, Ican tellthee. Thee hadst better grease thy 
elbow afore we start on it.” 

(New York & London; Macmillan), 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s The Mark of Cain is a 
brilliant little sensation novel, only removed by 
the fascinating style in which it is written, from 
the lurid atmoephere that we inhale in bending 
over one of the late Hugh Conway’s storics, 
Tbe book is a good instance of the truth that 
style is everything; for few persons except Mr. 
Lang could make such a story as readable, and 
often amusing. Is is quite improbable. In 
working out the plot there are some contingen- 
cies likely to occur to the reader’s mind that the 
author does not take note of, but that might 
make a deal of difference in the action. Judg- 
ment as to the reasonable conduct of the people 
under stress of certain circumstances will likely 
ve more in accordance with common-sense 
than a novelist’s license. The novelis really too 
well done for its literary sum total. We class 
Mr. Lang’s book asa sensation novel, not a bit 
superior in its elements to any quantity that lees 
talented literary men have put forth by the half- 
dozen, It isthe finish with which the task is 
accomplished that wins our praise. The ac ion 
embraces the detection of a gambler cheating at 
baccarat; the abduction of the fair heroine by 
the villain—and a new and clever sort of villain— 
a murder; an attempt at another murder; a 
highly dramatic suicide of a very improper per- 
son of the female sex; the narrow escape from 
death sustained by the inventor of a flying ma- 
chiue of titanic strength; atrial and the death 
of the criminal in opeao court from nervous ex- 
citemeat ; and a happy issus to the meritorious 
gut of all their afflictions, with a double wed- 
ding. Now to treat all this stuff with originality 
anda certain dignity requires superior art. Mr. 
Lang has brought this to bear in his book, and 
furthermore been able to make parts of it very 
amusing, such as life at Mias Marlett’s boarding- 
schoo], and Mr. Maitland’s adventures with th, 
as‘ute police of Paria. (New York: Charles 
Scrivuer’s Sovs ) 

Io Casseli’s * Rainbow Series” (the covers of 
which impiy that there are no colors in a rain- 
bow but red, orange and yellow) recent iseues are 
Natasqua, by Mrs, Rebecca Harding Davis, a 











simple story with a good deal of dramatic fofce 
toward its conclusion, and King Solo:..on's 
Mines, by J. Rider, Haggard, a powerful tale of 
an imagivary African land, and the adventures 
that a little band of heroes met with on the way 
thither and within its limits, 

Tales of Eccentric Life, by Dr. William A, 
Hammond and Ciara Lanza includes ten enter- 
taining sketches, the central figures in which 
are, as the title promises, all more or less out of 
the ranks of ordinary man and womankind, 
There is plenty in them to while away an after- 
noon in odd company : (N.Y., D.’‘Appleton & Co.) 

Mrs. Peizada is a new story by Mr. Sidney 
Luska (Mr. Harland), in which a detective plot 
of decidedly exciting interest is embodied, with 
the presentment of certain phases of Jew- 
ish social life in New York city, and of Jewish 
character as ected upon by American influences. 
The story is very well executed—the style im- 
proving considerably on ‘“*As It Was Written,” 
by the same author. The localism is frank, and 
we are glad to see it made a feature of the wri- 
ter’s work in fiction. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 

No. X111 is a historical romance of the intro- 
duction of Christian faith into Britain ; the his- 
toric town of Verulam being the scene, and 
Roman social life there being depic'ed with a 
picturesque art. It isa graceful and sympathetic 
religious tale. The author is Emma Marshall, 
an author new tous. (The same.) 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Burglars in 
Paradise, which lately saw light as a serial in 
the columns of this paper, has been reprinted 
in a pretty little volume, the fourteenth of the 
** Riverside Paper Seriez.”” Those who enjoyed 
Miss Phelps’s humorous tale of New England, 
will be pleased to re-read it in this form. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mrs. Wister’s latest translation in the way of 
a German novel, is an equally bappy choice 
with the stories by Miss Marlitt, and so many 
others which we owe to her admirable judg- 
ment. It is Violetta (which may or may not be 
the German titles), by Ursula Zége von Man- 
teuffel, and its domestic atmosphere and pictures 
of German home-life will absorb the reader’s 
interest throughout. The love-plct in it is 
natural and +piritea, and there 18 more strength 
in the story than the average fiction of its type. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 





An aricle in The Century whieh will repay 
thoughtful consideration, is the exhaustive one 
by the Rev. Dr. Buckley, of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, on * Faith Healing.” The subject is 
handled frankly, at once from the standpoint of 
religion and common seuse. In concluaing, the 
writer says: 

“It may be asked, what harm can result from 
aliowing persons to believe in ‘faith-healing’? 
Very great inceed. Its tendency is to produce an 
effeminate ts pe of character which shrinks from any 
pain, and to concentrate attention upon self and its 
sensations. Itsets up false grounds for determining 
whether a person is or 1s not in the favor of God. 
It opens the door to every superstition, such as 
attaching importance to dreams, signs, opening the 
Bible at random, expecting the Lord to make it open 
s0 that they can gather his wil) from the first pas- 
sage they see, ‘impressions,’ ‘assurances,’ etc. 
Practically it gives great support to other delusions 
which claim a supernatura)] element, It greatly in- 
jures Christianity by subjecting it to a test which it 
cannot endure. It directs attention from the moral 
and spiritual transformation which Christianity pro- 
fesses to work, a transformation which wherever 
made manifests its divinity,so that none who be- 
hold it need any other proof that it is of God. It 
destroys the ascendency of reason in the soul, and 
thus, like similar delusions, it is self-perpetuating; 
ana its natural, and, in some minds, its irresistible 
tendency, is to mental derangement. 

“Little hope exists of freeing those already en- 
tangled, but it is highly important to prevent others 
from falling into so plausible and Juxurious a spare, 
and to show that Christianity is not to be held 
responsible for aberrations of the imagination which 
belong exclusively to no party, creed, race, clime, or 
age.” 

The same number contains the promised en- 
graving of Houdon’s bust of Benjamin Frank- 
lin; a fine accompaniment to an exceedingly in- 
teres'ing group of letters from the patriot phil- 
osophber, thoroughly characteristic of his hu- 
mor, sincerity and wisdom. (This correspond- 
ence is reprinted from the celebrated Stevens 
Collection of Franklin papers, now owned by 
our Government.) ‘The Antietam Campaign” 
isthe Civil War topic, treated by several well- 
known military men and fully illustrated. The 
fiction of the issue includes stories by Thomas 
Nelson Page and Ricbard Malcolm Johnson, au- 
thor of the delightful *‘ Dukesborough Tales.” 

On opening the Harpers one might think for 
a moment that he had made a mistake and got 
hold of a naval gazette or something of that 
nature. The long article ‘‘ The United Stats 
Navy,” by Rear-Admiral Simpson, with its nu- 
merous and monotonous illustrations, takes up 
a great deal of room. We certainly think that 
some other literary and pictorial topic would 
have deserved it better and proved more 
acceptable to the majority of people. A little 


historical study ‘‘The Death of Pope Alex- 
ander VI,” by Prof. T. F. Orane, is of interest, 











in view of the new light being thrown on 
the Borgia affairs, and on the period of their 
influence in Rome. Mr. Roe’s ‘‘The Home 
Acre”; Mr. Blackmore's serial novel ; and, more 
inviting than anything else, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner’> “ Their Pilgrimage” are agreeable in- 
clusions in the table of contents. But the num- 
ber is a rather commonplace one. 


The Southern Bivouac begins a new vol- 
ume this month, secmingly begins it in the best 
of spirits. An absorbing, if not precisely 
pleasant, paper in the month’s pumber 
is the curious “Destruction of Louisville,” 
an imaginary calamity treated similarly 
to the famous *“‘ Battle of Dorking.” Dr. Felix 
L. Oswald concludes his valuable series of arti- 
cles on ‘Our Last Hunting Grounds” with a pa- 
per devoted to the Rocky Mountains, and Mr, 
Edward Atkinson contributes a timely article 
on ‘* Postal or Local Savings Banks,” in which 
is described the system established in Massacbu- 
setts, and the objections against the proposed 
national system clearly stated. 

In Bubyhood an expert chemist has a talk 
upon a matter that we advise all householders 
and psrents, and judicious folk generally to pay 
more heed to—arsenical wall-papers, and how 
to tell them. Week in and wrek out, a vast 
deal of mischief is done insidiously to health by 
manufacturers’ yet too frequent «mployment of 
the fascinating and perilous tints. Those who 
have beadaches and vertigo and kindred diffi- 
culties for which they cannot account, had better 
be sure thatthe troubles are not derived from the 
rich green of a dado, or the seductive blue of a 
frieze. 

J. T. Trowbridge’s new serial, ‘The Kelp- 
Gatherers,” is the leading feature of the June 
St. Nicholas. It is a story of boy-life on the 
Maine coast, with a strong flavor of adventure 
and a keen sense of boy-nature 

‘“** How shall we spend the summer?’ is a ques- 
tion more often asked than satisfactorily answered 
at this season; but the two articles, entitled ‘The 
Boys’ Paradise’ and ‘A Boys’ Camp,’ will throw a 
great deal of light on this perplexing subject, espe- 
cially for those city boys who like to ‘ rough tt,’ bat 
whose parents prefer them to do so ‘with all the 
comforts of a home’; while those who prefer to 
pass their vacation in Earope can join Frank R. 
Stockton’s ‘ Personally Conducted’ party and visit 
all the beauties and wonders of“ Queen Paris.’ ” 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Mrs. Burnett, 
continues its charming course. There is only 
one thing amiss in it—the bey hero is too per- 
fect, too winnirg a type to be quite ral to one. 
There is, naturally, a great deal in Lippincott’s 
for June about this p/rplexing labor-question. 
Mr. F. Perry Powers takes up the broad consid- 
eration of the matter in a paper, “The Indus- 
trial Republic” ; and in the ** Experience Meet- 
ing” Department there are eome contributions 
that are suitable and engrossing supple- 
ments to it—such as Mr. Martin Iron’s article— 
‘*My Experiences in the Labor Movement” and 
the ‘** Working Girl’s Reminiscences” and the 
Street Car Conductor's paper, in which, wonder- 
ful to tell, we meet with one of bis occupation 
who seems cc utented in it. Mr. Powers ends 
his discussion by saying of the ultimate outcome 
of present conditions : 

‘** We shall gradually alter our industrial organi- 
zation,’ he concludes, ‘till, in tae course of years, 
we sha)! find we are living in an industrial republic, 
having in the period of transition get rid ot a grea 
deal of economic rubbish, just as our ancestors go 
rid of a good deal of political rubbish—aaving done 
luke our ancestors, a good many unwise and some 
wrong things, and having destroyed a good many 
so-called corner-stones of human society, which 
were found to be only additions to the weight and 
not at all to the strength of the social structure; 
and as the result of all this we shall be vas+t'y better 
and more comfortable. But nobody will then have 
such immense power in the commercial and indus- 
trial work as a good many have now, and for them 
abd their heirs the chapge will be inconvenient, just 
as the popular uprisings in Europe during the last 
fifty years have thrown a good many kings out of 
employment, and doomed a good many heirs-appar- 
ent to pass their lives in the ranks of ordinary hu 
manity.” 

The Atlantic is a good number, if not a re- 
markably striking one. Harriet Waters Preston’s 
‘Roman Gentlemen Under the Empire” tells 
the story of the life and career of the younger 
Pliny in a fresh way and witha graceful iutro- 
duction of the color of social life at Pliny's 
time. Mr. William Henry Bishop’s serial, ‘‘The 
Golden Justice,” attains a third and fourth 
chapter ; and there is a good deal of room given 
to fiction and verse. The most valuable article 
in the magazine, however, and one of particular 
timeliness is Mr. George Frederic Parson’s 
‘Honoré de Balzac,” a long and painstaking 
essay, with mych in it that bears the stamp of 
true critical appreciation and discrimination. 

In the tastefully-dressed Magazine of Ameri- 
can History, six articles of antiquarian and 
historic prominence precede three of current 
War literature—nine in all. The ‘Sketch of 
San Antonio,” with which the number opens, 
touches upon some of the most exciting events 
in the history of Texas, often readable as a ro- 
mance. Ita illustrations of the old mission 
buildings carry us back to the beginnings of 
America with admiration. From early Texas to 
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modern Canada seems a long step ; but Dr. Ben- 
der’s argumentative paper is a striking feature 
of the issue. Often contributions in due varie- 
ty make the number pleasant to various tastes. 

The fourth number of The Forum, which has 
already gaine 1 a wile and cordial recognition in 
the couotry; Macmillan’s; The English Iilus- 
trated Magazine; The Overland Monthly; 
Bhakesperana; The Magazine of Art; The Port- 
folio; The Art Journal, and a dozen other well- 
known favorites on the periodical catalogue, have 
also ccme to hand, but cannot be discussed by us 
at the length many of them merit. The number 
of monthlies is now exceedingly large in the 
United States, and yet there are prospects of 
important additions in the same literary direc- 
tion before very long. The supply does not ap- 
pear to have exceeded the demand. 





Tue Hon. Grantley Berkeley in his autobi- 
ography attributes many of the troubles into 
which he fell in life to the fact that he never 
ones heard a plain, outspoken sermon against 
the sin of adultery. The English Church has 
now roused itself to wipe off the stain of this 

. silence, and is speaking boldly and with com- 
manding force on this and all other social evils, 
We have before us a volume in point, The Trin- 
ity of Evil, Infidelity, Impurity, Intemperance, 
a series of plain, telling sermons on these 
Titanic troublera of the times, by Canon Wilber- 
force, of Southampton (Toronto: 8. R. Briggs), 
who does not hesitate to speak plainly for Mr. 
Stead, and give the whole weight of his earnest 
support to the movement to which he sacrificed 
himself. The sermons make a whole, which, 
starting from the root of trouble in the loss of 
faith and the weakeniog of religious conviction, 
passes on to affect the sense of responsibility and 
to corrupt,in the most important social relations, 
the life which had already lost the principle of 
moral sanitation from its core. A wise, 
pithy and graceful collection of sermons and lec- 
tures on family life and duty is edited by the 
Rev. R. T. Cross, of Denver, Col., and published 
by F. H. Revel, Chicago, under the title of Home 
Duties. The lectures cover the ground and are 
as healthy in tone as they are attractive in style, 
The volume, which does not get beyond 138 
pages, contains a number of appropriate and in- 
teresting poetic selections. The late Rev. 
Mortimer Blake, D.D.,of Taunton, Mass.,and pre- 
viously of Mansfield,in the same state,was a pas- 
tor well known,and much trusted, a sound scholar 
and a strong preacher. In the association to 
which he belonged he was relied on for work that 
required deeper studies than usual, and the ability 
to render such services, has, we suppose, sug- 
gested the title given to the volume of ser- 
mons edited by his daughter, Mrs. Evelyn L. 
Morse, and published by the Cong. 8. S. and 
Publishing Society. ——-—A_ collection of 
suggestive chapters on The Culture of Child 
Piety will be found in the volume 
published under that title by the Cong. 8, 8. 
and Publishing Society, and prepared by the 
Rev. Amos 8S. Cheesebrough, D.D., of Saybrook, 
©onn, Thesubject has long been before Dr. 
Cheesebrough’s mind. He has already pub- 
lished a small treatise on ‘‘ Children trained for 
Discipleship,” which was noticed by us some 
two yearsago. He has delivered lectures on the 
subject in the Yale Divinity School. The treatise 
now before us falls into three parts, in the first 
of which are discussed the obligations of the 
Church in respect to the spiritual culture of the 
children ; in the second, the question of pas- 
toral responsibility with the results depending 
on it; and thirdly, plans and methods which 
will be found highly suggestive. An excel- 
lent series of sermons designed to lead the way 
to faith, is contained in Right Life; or, Candid 
Talks on Vital Themes, by the Rev. Joseph A. 
Seise, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia. (J. B..Lippincott 
& Co.) We mayaddon our own knowledge of 
them, that the sermons are candid, the themes 
are vital, and that the topics are preseated forci- 
bly and in an orderly, intelligible manner. 
There is much to reward the earnest seeker in 
Haynah Whitall Smith’s Open Secret; or, The 
Bible Explaining Itself. (Henry H. Revel, 
Chicago.) Itis full of pearls, and would be a 
good manual for daily devotional use. 

The Gospel and Philosophy is a series of 

six lectures preached in Trinity Chapel, New 

York, by the Rev. Morgan Dix, in which he pro- 

poses to meet the new conditions of life and 
thought with a firm reaffirmation of doctrine, 
and the widest assertion of sacerdotal and sacra- 
mental system. Christianity, in his view, is 
neither a life nor a doctrine, but an organized 
system, with a three-fold constitution, in which 
dogma mingles with saserdotalism and sacra- 
mentalism. All this is beyond man’s power to 
change. The anti-sacramental and anti-dog- 
matic spirit go toge’ her and unite in philosophic 
rationalism, The work of philosophy is evil. 

Reunion among Christians is impossible except 

on the basis of apostolicdogma and Church in- 
stitutions. Well, Dr. Dix is incurable. We 

Wish him hsppiness and prosperity in bis way of 

doing good. Itis not.ours. We do not so read 

Christ, nor find the power and freedom of the 

Gospel in s sacerdots] system and sacramental 























functions, (EZ. and B. Young & Oo.) 
The Mvssrs. Macmillan & Oo. bring out in 
their attractive and convenient style The Advent 
Sermons for 1885, of R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul's, London, Of the four sermons which 
comprise the collection, the opemmg one on 
‘*Faith Amid Changes” is the richest. The two 
on “ The Kingdom of God” are highly appropri- 
ate to the Advent season, and give a sound and 
healthy view of a subject as to which Christian 
people have been singularly prove to run into 
vagaries. They are composed in the quiet, lit- 
erary, and rather uneventful style which pre- 
vails in the English pulpit. Very different, 
in this respect at least, is the collection of ser- 
mons by the Rev. Aurelian H. Post, The Wisdom 
of God, and Other Sermons (C. Vinton Patter- 
son & Co., Rochester, N. Y.), a series of sermons 
bristling with points and aglow with earnest 
feeling. They are well worth reading, and in- 
dicate a high degree of force and thoughtfulness 
in the preacher. The Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co., Boston, publish as The Saunterer a series of 
papers and poems, by Charles Goodrich Whit- 
ing, on miscellaneous subjects, which have 
appeared from time to time in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Springfield Republican. They follow 
the year through in a kind of desultory fashion 
in a four.part arrangement with a Part V on 
“The Journey: Here and Hereafter.” The col- 
lection is composed of miscellaneous morceauz, 
finished in form, and often worked up with elap- 
orate art, not at all in the didactic view of Dr. 
Holland. Light, airy, and as serious as a mod- 
erate infusion of naturalistic religiousness will 
make them. 











....We have before us two interesting attempts 
to embody the poems of the late War. The most 
considerable is Bugle-Echoes. A Co'lection of 
Poems of the Ciml War, Northern and South- 
ern, by Francis F. browne (White, Stokes & Al- 
len), an unusually handsome volume on the best 
of linen paper, well printed and showing the 
best skill of the bookmaker. The collection is 
made discreetly, on the principle of admitting 
nothing except as it has at least some intelligi- 
ble right, on the ground of merit, to be pre- 
served. On the whole it makes a better impres- 
sion of the poetry of the War than many of us 
who have been familiar with the trashy foam 
of the period might have expected. It shows 
that while the inspiration of the period 
created some new poets, it called out all the old 
ones. It shows, too, how universally the heart of 
the entire nation was stirred. Every cord vibrated 
in its own way. We have songs from Hoimes, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Sted- 
map, Stoddard, Aldrich,Cary, Bryant, Lucy Lar- 
com, Thos. Dunn English, Bret Harte, Thomp- 
son, Lanier, Timrod, Bayard Taylor and many 
others. Apart from its poetic value the collection 
is worth stuJying for the indications it gives of 
the state of the public mind, of the motives 
which led the people into the War, of the moral 
and intellectual considerations which sustained 
them in it, and of the tone and temper in which 
they bore their sufferings. In the simple mat- 
ter of poetic merit we may doubt whether the 
Northern bards of the period did anything bet- 
ter than “‘My Maryland,” and perhaps two or 
three other pieces that might be named with it. 
But this collection as a whole shows the im- 
mense superiority of the North in iutellectual 
training, and moral as well as poetic develop- 
ment. The Northern poets grasp the large 
points and the remote objects of the case 
more firmly. Their command of poetic 
elements and material of all kinds is bet- 
ter, and their songs carry with them an unmis- 
takable impression as to which side must pre- 
vail under the moral order of the universe. 
“My Maryland,” fine as it is, follows closely the 
verse of Mangan’s Karamanian Exile. For free- 
dom and original lyric power the gem of all the 
Southern poems of the War is “ Sonewall Jack- 


son’s Way,” by Dr. J. W. Palmer, of 
Baltimore, who is also since the War 
the author of a striking story. The col- 


lection is edited with intelligent care and 
with pains to ascertain the text and authorship. 
———The Songs and Ballads of the Southern 
People, 1861—1865, collected and edited by 
Frank Moore (D. Appleton & Co.), is more 
hmited in plan, as it is intended to include 
only the productions of the Southern 
muse. That it should contain much 
which is not found in Mr. Browne’s selections is 
not to be wondered at. Mr. Moore’s plan con- 
nects him to a nearer approach to a complete 
collection, his intention, as described in the pre- 
face, being *‘to preserve in permanent form the 
opinions and sentiments of the Southern people 
as embodied in their Songs and Ballads of 1861— 
1865.” His collection is good as far as it goes, but 
should be fuller, as the author announces his 
purpose to publish only “* the best” ; and we can- 
not quarrel with him as to which they are. We 
shall only no‘e a few omissions which have 
struck us: Annie Ketchum’s ‘Bonnie Blue 
Flag” is certainly better than Macarthy’s on 
the same subject, which supplants it in this col- 
lection. J. R. Thompson’s ‘‘ Music in Oamp,” 
* Obse quies of Stuart,” Ashby’s ‘‘A Word with 
the West,” “Lee to the Rear,” aud “Burial of 
Latané” are omitted. So also are Timrod’s 


“Carolina” and “ Decoration Day,” Miss Jer- 
vey's “ Albert Sidney Johnston,” Maurice Bell’s 
“Alabama,” and ‘Running the Blockade,” 
by Will Wallace Harney. The more we 
read William Hale’s Shore Life in Song (printed 
at the Biddeford Journal Office, Biddeford, Me.) 
the better we like it, in spite of the somewhat 
monotonous first impressions of bis unvarying 
meters, the monody of his themes, and his mor- 
alizing moods. The sea and sailor feeling grows 
OD us as we read, and the lines sing in a sweet pa- 
thetic minor key. The author loves the sailor 
and the sea, has sat in his cabin, rocked with 
him in the boats, and delights in bis yarns, 
But he contemplates both the sailor and 
the sea from the shore, It is the shore- 
man’s view of the matter we get in his songe. 
He sings of the home, the wife, the bairns, 
when the sailor’s gone, the tragedies of 
hope deferred, the wreck on tho cape, 
and all the endless phases of the landsman’s 
sympathy with the sailor at sea, But the singer 
himself is ashore. The sea dves not roll 
under his songs. The wave does not heave in 
them nor the wind whistle through them. They 
are, however, rich in the life, color, and passion 
which the sea creates along its shore. They 
have also the beauty of simplicity, a melody of 
rhythm, a modesty of expression, and come to 
us from a singer who has heard his song first in 
his own heart as he walked along the shore 
where, in the meter of his opening poem, 





“ Close below, 
The great sea chants its song for aye, 
Bestowing its immensity 
Upon a little town.” 


....The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.,has worked 
up into a little volume entitled In Aid of Faith 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) a series of papers, the ma- 
terial for which had done service before in the 
columns of the Christian Union or on miscel- 
laneous occasions, They are done in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s graceful style and designed as aids to 
faitb, to mee’ the difficulties of the subject in a 
popular way and on a line of proof which active 
and thinking people nowadays recognize as 
valid. This is akind of service of which the 
Church stands in pressing need; and we are 
glad to commend to our readers the collection 
of brief and readable papers published by Dr. 
Abbott in this volume. Looking at the collec- 
tion as a whole, and that whole an argument to 
promote faith, we find the critica] center of the 
whole in the chapter on *‘ The Testimony of 
Consciousness” and in thaton ‘The Basis of 
Faith,” which is the natural preliminary of the 
other. The author here plants himself on the 
ground of the intuitionalists, and proceeds to 
expand this position into the “testimony of 
consciousness” in the usual way. More defi- 
niteness and cluser definitions would add to the 
popular value of the argument at the critical 
points and leave us better able to see that 
the assumptions of the argument are the 
primal assumptions of all philosophy. 
Prof. J. W. McGarvey’s Evidences of 
Christianity is a manual which cannot fail to 
be useful, and shows what large and solid ar- 
sistance Chrisiian Evidences have received from 
the necessity into which the rationalistic at- 
tack has driven believing scholars of subjec.ing 
them to honest and manly examination. Such 
a book as this, we venture to say, would have 
been as impossible as a telephone fifty years 
ago. Its merit now does not lie in originality, 
but in its careful, honest presentation of the 
evidence which has been slowly accumulating. 
The title is rather too broad, and leads the 
reader to expect more than the study of the 
“Integrity of the New Testament Tex” and of 
the ‘‘ Genuineness of the New Testament Books” 
which compore the two parts of the volume. 
This work is, however, done well, and is summed 
up (p. 176-177) in an effective way. (Cin- 
cinnati: Guide Printing and Publishing Co.) 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, republish an 
interesting group of biographic studies by Mrs, 
Charles, the author of the Schénberg-Cotta 
family—Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Studies from the Lives of Livingstone, 
Gordon and Patteson. The particular merit of 
this compilation 18 that Mrs. Charles tells the 
story, in her graceful, glowing and tenderly 
Christian style. There is so much of the noblest 
example in these three lives that the oftener 
they are rewritten the better, especially when 
such an attractive writer undertakes the work as 
Mrs, Charles. We shouid select this volume as 
in all respects a good one for Sunday-school 
libraries. From 8. R. Briggs, the publisher 
at Toronto, Canada, we havea popular edition 
of The Seeking Saviour and Other Bible Themes, 
by the late Dr. W. P. Mackay, of Hull. The 
collection is posthumous and is composed of 
a series of brief, telling addresses on detinite 
practical themes. They are direct and plain, very 
earnest, and well suited for usefulness among 
the masses and the working people. The 
extreme Calvinistic view of Baptism as taught 
in the Heidelberg Catechism is maintained by the 
Rev. J. J. Leberman in his opwar Treatise 
on Baptism..The book is a little one, easily read- 
and discusses the tupics under three inquiries : 
“What is baptism? Who is to be baptized? How 

















are we th be baptized?” On all of which points 


the author maintains the strong ground of the 
catechism of bis Church which we understand 
to be the Germen Reformed. (Dayton 
O.: Reformed, Publishing Co.) The 
Rev. John De Witt, D.D., has published 
a new edition of his Praise Songs of 
Israel. We noticed this version of the Psalms 
on the appearance of the frst edition. A cone 
siderable number of changes and corrections 
have been introduced into this revision ; but, so 
far as we oan see, the work remains on substan- 
tially the same basis as the first edition. The 
author gives the present issue a provisional 
character by intimating bis purpose of publish 
ing at some future date an edition with notes, 
discussing more at length the scholarly points 
of the translation, and defending himself 
against the criticisms that have been brought 
against his work. (Funk & Wagnalls,) 


....Tbe Assembly Normal Union is an associ- 

ation of Sunday-school conductors and normal 
class instructors formed in 1884 which presoribes 
a two years’ course of study in Bible knowledge 
and Sunday-schoo] work,upon the basis of which 
students, passing the required examinations may 
obtain a diploma certifying their fitness to in- 
struct. The studies for the first year include 
twelve lessons on the Bible and twelve on Sun- 
day-school work. The studies for the second 
year include the reading of several books,one of 
which is the Seven Laws of Teaching, by J. M. 
Gregory, LL.D., recently noticed in our col- 
umns, another is a manual of Bible Studies 
prepared by the Rev. A. E. Dunning, Secretary 
of the Congregational 8. 8. and Pub- 
lishing Society, the publishers of the manual, 
The arrangment of studies in this manual is ex- 
ceedingly neat, and it must prove an efficient aid 
in methodizing, completing and rendering more 
definite the training of the Sunday school 
teacher. Taken in connection with the Normal 
Union plan, the publication is admirable, and 
has in it the germ of a revolution in the loose 
methods cof Sunday-school instruction. 
The Two Books of Nature and Revelation Col- 
lated.is a work of stalwart orthodoxy by the Rev, 
George D. Armstrong, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
The Reverend author was formerly Professor of 
Chemistry and Geology in Washington and Lee 
University, Va., and shows his previous 
training in the discussion. He contends 
for the most liberal interpretation that can be 
rationally put on the Buble, and having ascer- 
tained what that is, he battles for it manfully, 
He rejects evolution in all forms, even with Dr, 
Woodrow’s serious modification that the human 
body was the product of evolution, but the 
human soul, a direct creation. He is stronger 
in dealing with scientific facts and arguments 
than in bandling the nice points relating to the 
Pentateuch, its age and origin, which, in the pre- 
sent advanced state of comparative philology 
and critical scholarship, requires little less than 
a special training. Ivan Panin has an unu- 
sual power in epigramatic and proverbial expres- 
sion, a8 his little book of Thoughts is published 
by the Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston 
shows. A book of though:s is the most formidable 
piece of work a man ever gave his mind to, and 
is threatened with failure on all sides, beginning 
with the self-conscious mood, which almost of 
becessity overwhelms the spontaneous freedom 
of the production, A book of thoughts differs 
from a book of proverbs, by the fact that its 
sayings are not gleaned from the currency cf 
the world. The thought in the sense of this 
booklet should resemble the proverb in strong, 
striking, happy brevity of form. Like a phial of 
cut glass, shining on all sides it should carry 
its wisdom concentrated in a drop precious as 
the quintessence of the matter. It is the life 
and power of this wisdom with embodied in q 
crystal form that carries the thought far. Ivan 
merit enough Panino has certainly produced some 
that have in them for at least one flight around 
the world. We print a few: 

‘+ As the greatest mistake is never to commit any, 

so the greatest misfortune 1s uever to be uubappy,”’ 

** Death 1s not the greatest 11], life not the greatest 

good, and happiness not the noblest end,” 

~ Learn to bear sulferiag, and it shal) bear thee,” 

Some of these maxims we doubt. 
ple, these: 

“The soul to be truly healthy must be ina dis. 

eased body,” 

“ The abundance of books causes more ignorance 

than their soarcity.” 
This 1s a good one: 

**Who squints, sees double; but he sees not, 

therefore, twice as much.” 











As for exam- 


Many of these thoughts are old wine in new 
bottles, and we shall have to admit as to some 
of them, that if wine at all, they of the flat kind, 


....-Andrew Carnegie is a typical American, 
First, he was born abroad, and there is no better 
stuff to manufacture American enthusiasm out 
of than comes to us from abroad. He writes 
books as he conducts business, with energy, 
dash and overflowing enthusiasm. The glow of 
his furnaces and Bessemer retorts diffuses a 
ruddy opvimism over the whole country. Mr. 
‘Weir chose the blaze of a smelting furnace Tor 
the light of his striking painting, and there 
is something of an artist’s touch and genius 
ia the light which streams out from Mr: 
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Carnegie’s enterprise over American Democ- 
racy. . Everything tbrives here. He gives a 
reassuring account of religion. Pauperism 
and crime thrive in the only way proper to 
them, op the vanishing and diminishing scale. 
He is ev n able to see that the tendency of our 
republicanism is **to promote simplicity and a 
standard bigber than that of showy living.” 
Even “‘jobs” dwindle here. Business is more 
generous and less corrupt, government is better 
apd administered with more economy. Now 
and then Mr. Carnegie’s enthusiasm carries him 
a trifle too far. We wish we could agree with 
him as to the impression our foreign administra- 
tion has made on the states cf South America 
and Central America. He is too optimistic by a 
balf iv attributing the first withdrawal of France 
from the recent Egpvtian imbroglio to a demo- 
cratic respect for the rights of other peoples. 
As soon as England had fought the battle and 
brought Egypt into a belplrss condition, and 
there were profits to be bad, France was eager 
as ever to get in again forashare. We shall 
have to express some surprise, too, that an ad- 
mirer of the Probibitory Tariff system should 
gravely recite among the blessings and benefits 
of the system, that under it impertations bave 
vastly increased, doubled and trebled. If, after 
all, the probibitory duty does not probibit, it 
would seem that the protective svstem must fail 
to protect. On the whole we are glad that there 
is an angle from which the present realities and 
tendencies of American life can be surveyed 
with so much enthusiagm, and that Mr. Carnegie 
bas found it in his volnme on the Triumphant 
Democracy, or Fifty Years’ March of the Re- 
public. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


..- On the bloody stage of the French Revo- 
lution Madame Roland holds, with Queen Marie 
Antoinette, the central point of bigbest pathetic 
interest. though they come to it from opposite 
directions. Madame Roland was born of the 
people, and passio.ately devoted to the Revolu- 
tion. She even cherished animositiea against 
the nnfortunate Queer which are not to ber 
credit, It waa her good fortune, as far, at least, 
as her fame is concerned, that she perished in 
the blaze of the Girondinist glory, and that the 
** Memoirs,” composed while in prison and with 
the scaffold before her, have consecrated her 
memory. The charm of her personality is on 
Miss Mathilde Blind, in composing Madame 
Roland, the twelfth volume of the ‘ Famous 
Woma Series” (Roberts Brothers). She 
writes with entbusiagm, and witbin the limits 
of about 300 rather narrow pages, has contrived 
to make a story which is certainly eloquent 
full, and painstaking as to facta. 
Miss Blind writes with her heart in her hand. 
To glorify her heroine and brirg ber off tri- 
umphantly on a)l occasions,fis with her such a 
paramount consideration as to imperil her higher 
relations with the sober muse of history. There 
is a frenzy-inspiring power in the French Revol- 
lution like that in its famous hymn, the Marseil_ 
laise, which infatuates people to this day, and 
takes out of them their moral sense, It ought 
to be possible to give such 4 person as Madame 
Roland the bigh praise which belongs to her, 
as we do to Brutus, without going into heroics 
over suicide, or propounding a special theory of 
morals to meet the case of a wife who surrend- 
ered her heart to a man pot her husband, and 
corresponded with bim on that basis, There is a 
way of doing this without writing oveself down 
to the level of the apologist. Mrs. Kennard in 
editing the ‘Life of Rachel” in the same series, 
knew how to find it, but Miss Blind does not. 
Her book begins and ends without a sign that 
she anywhere or in any degree feels the tre- 
mend us moral short comings of the’Girondinist 
or of their hervine, Madame Roland. 


....Scarcely inferior in general interest to 
O'Donnovan’s * Merv,” or Stech’s two volumes 
on Persia, and sup¢rior to either in interest for 
a reader concerned in the evangelization of the 
country, is Persia, the Land of the Imans, a var- 
rative of travel and residence from 1873 to 1885, 
by James Barrett, missionary of the Presby- 
terian Board. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Mr. 
Barrett explored the country personally, from 
Trebezond on the Black Sea, through Armenia 
to Teheran, the capital of Persia, whence he 
struck off in separate journey to Ispaban and 
back to Armenia, by the way of Hamadan. He 
also traveled from Teheran to Marbad, close up to 
the Merv. He was in the country twelve years 
His pages are crowded with facts and replete 
with indications of intelligent observations and 
natural interpretations. The book is written 
in a good readable style. We have not founda 
@ull page in it. The mission interest is the 
leading one, though it occapies but a smal! part 
of the volume, More light gets in by way of 
thrse peges onto the dark subject of P+rsian 
life and feeling than by any other aperture 
open to us. The industries of the people, their 
characteristic productions, the varieties of their 
carpet-making, the government, schouls, opin- 
ions, customs, climate, etc., are described with 
great Gdelity, vivacity and fullness. The work 
already dope by the missions, and their prag- 
pects, is carefully describe’. Mr. Barrett does 
not.thjnk tha: Islamism bas » firm hold on the 
people. d apy writer we bave seen he bas 


gone over tbe medley of religions, superstitions, 
and survivals of the past, which subsist together 
in this strange ceuntry. It is a small book with 
much in it and that much good. 


....A very excellent, and in all ways helpful 
study of the death of our Lord comes from 
the Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati. The 
Trials and Crucifixion of Christ, by A. P. 
Steret. The basis of the treatise is a chrono- 
logical synopsis of the New Testament account, 
arranged in groups so as to present the separate 
events. Each group 18 followed by succinct and 
carefully-studied explanatory and il!ustrative 
votes, diagrams, and ground plans. The result 
is a wonderfully vivid impression of the history 
as a whole, and in each detail. The only criti- 
cism we should make is that of occasionally in- 
dulgivg in more definitions than the stste of 
our knowledge warrants. ‘Tbe diagrams of 
houses, palaces, and halls are most useful as 
general aids, but we cannot be sure of them as 
strictly true to the facts. The theory that in 
the crucifixion Jesus faced east toward the tem- 
ple, and that the thieves were set up facing the 
west, so as to look into our Lord's face, is hardly 
borne out by the evangelical statement that they 
were crucified *‘one on bis right hand, and one 
on his Jeft,” and seems like an ingenious con- 
trivance to provide for the conversation. So, 
too, the assumption that Herod returned Pilate 
a letter in full modern form, dated *‘ Armenean 
Palace, Jerusalem, Friday, April 15th., A.U.C. 
783,” and addressed ‘* Hononabie Pontius Pilate,” 
is all very well as an illustration, but no farther. 
The essay on Pilate may be classed with De 
Quincey’s attempt to brighten the case of Judas. 
As a whole the little book is to be highly 
commended. 


....-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. republish 
this year the second edition of Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s volume On Oompromise. Tne chapters 
comprising this volume were originally contrib- 
uted to the Fortnightly Review, where they at- 
tracted so much attention as to require them to 
be collected in the first edition, which appeared 
in 1874. The volume is a treatise cn this one 
particular phase of casuistry, the difficulty 
which ekeptical and scrupulous persons have 
to face in adjusting their intellectual convictions 
to the claims of practical and traditional moral- 
ity as made on them in ordinary Christian soci- 
ety. The treatise takes ground which is highly 
honorable to the author, though in most of the 
cases assumed it contemplates a skepticism 
which we do not feel ourselves called on to pro- 
vide for, not at leastin permanency. At best, it 
relates to a phase of perplexed experience which, 
though for the time unavoidable, must be re- 
garded as the incident of a transitional age in 
which the human mind is caught in the toils 
and painful embarrassment of its own bold 
speculations, Mr. Morley’s counsel amounts to 
this: Assume the responsibility of your 
thoughts ; which is the best thing he can say, 
unless it be to add that one need not expect to 
find peace in the act, nor indeed anything mor 
satisfying than a painful sacrifice to a hard 
phase of duty, until he has made hia way on into 
the tranquilizing possession of truth. 


....-Among the latest numbers of the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” published by the 
Messrs, Appleton & Co., is Hutchison Macaulay 
Posnett’s Comparative Literature, the point of 
which is to bring the entire mass of literature 
into line under a general law of development 
and progress, The author takes issue with the 
ordinary theory of the free and independent 
transcendence of genius. He combats the defi- 
nition of literature as an art whose end is to 
give pleasure. He propounds a doctrine of the 
social and physical relativity of literature 
which asserts that the lines of literary evo- 
Jution are not free and individual but 
are laid down by necessity, and that the com- 
parative study of the literatures of the world will 
enable us to ascertain, in epite of all the appa- 
rent chaotic confusion and law-defying capri- 
ciousnesa of the subject, the guiding principles 
which have controlled the whole. That some 
general approximation to a result of this kind 
may be made, can be easily believed, and would 
contain in it nothing novel. So far as the work 
before us helps its own theory, it is in this 
vague, general, and not all revolutionary way. 
We do not find that the author has been able to 
discover enough of necessary dependence on 
pbysical circumstances or social conditions to 
bring tae literary evolution into the systematic 
series, or to give it any resemblance to a neces- 
sary evolution rather than a free product of 
free mind. 


--..-The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son pab- 
lish a volume of new and fresh speculations, 
worked out with old-fashioned thoroughness, on 
Theism and Evolution, by the Rev. Joseph Van 
Dyke, D.D. Dr. Van Dyke is a close thinker and 
& good studevt, He has bent his powers in this 
volume to a study from the standpoint of a con- 
servative orthodox theology of a ‘‘modern specu- 
lative theism, as related to theistic conceptions 
of the universe.” As to. the fundamental by- 
pothesis involved, he comes to the conclusion 
which we bave expressed & great. many times, 





and Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, in bis com- 





mendatory introduction, supports him in the 
assertion that there is nothing atheistic in the 
simple evolutionary bypothesie, and that Cbris- 
tianity may gain more from it than it loses. 
This will show that Dr. Van Dyke tbinks for 
himself, and, we may add, thinks with virile 
force, though in some respects upon narrow and 
limited lines, as in the discussion of the origin 
of matter, where we find no allusion to the high- 
ly metaphysical speculations which have re- 
opened the inquiry into the nature of matter 
and force, and raised the question whether some 
progress toward a solution cannot be made by 
considering the possibility of a new definition of 
force. The book before us is not designed for 
scientists. Its methods are theologieal, and it 
is designed for theological readers. 


...-The Croall Lectures for 1886, by the Rev. 
Jobn Cunningham, D.D., delivered in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Edinburgh, deserve more notice 
than we can give them. The subject chosen is 
The Growth of the Church in its Organization 
and Institutions. The author recognizes the 
gradual evolution which has taken place in all 
directions and departments, and traces it with a 
masterly hand and admirable freedom, as re- 
lated to Sunday, Sacraments, mipist+rs and peo- 
ple, the Church as teacher, and the development 
of Cburch organization. On this latter point he 
holds that the Church began with Individual- 
ism, moved on to Congregationali+m, with Pres- 
byterianism for the third step and Episcopacv 
for the fourth. The entire discussion finds its 
keynote in this wholly to be admired passage, 
which we quote from the Preface : 

“Till quite recently, ecclesiastical historians be- 
gan with a perfect Apostolic Church, and traced its 
decadence downward; we now start from a Church 
with a grand faith and nobie aspirations, but rudi- 
mentary, unorganized, incomplete, and mark with 
wonder the growth of its organizanon and institu- 
tions. We thus reverse the old-fashioned Church 
history, and may almost be said to read it back- 
ward; but in doing so, we see progress and im- 
provement in the past, and can, therefore, legiti- 
mately hope for their continuance in the time to 
come,” 


....Amopg the “Tilustrated Hand-Books of 
Art History,” imported by the Messrs. Scribner 
& Welford, is Leader Scott’s recent manual! of 
Sculpture, Renaissance and Modern. The intro- 
ductory sketch of Christian art is regretably 
meager, and the bistory begins with Pisan and 
Florentine work in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The Renaissance period 
proper, with the succeeding history down to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is treated 
in. Book II, in six special parts, which discuss 
separately, the masters of the fifteenth cen- 
tary, the artist families of the same, the artist 
sculptors of the Renaissance, sculpture in the 
sixteenth century, the Sienna School and Ren- 
aissance sculpture in Europe. Book III is de- 
voted to modern sculpture, in two parts, of 
which the first relates to Italy, and the second 
to work done in England, Germany and France. 
The sketches of American work are mere allu- 
sions, and meagre at that.——-—In connection 
with the above we notice also Val D’ Arno, Mr. 
John Ruskin’s ‘Ten Lectures on the Tuscan Art 
Directly Antecedent to the Florentine Year of 
Victories,” given before the University of Ox- 
ford, in Michaelmas Term, 1873, and r+pub- 
lished here by the Messrs. John Wiley & Sons. 


....Now that the season for yachting and 
sailing in waters large and small and in craft 
of all sizes and kinds has begun, it is well to 
know that we have two manuals by Lieuten- 
ant Edward F. Qualtbrougb, which cover the 
ground and are up to the requirements of 
yachtmen of all classes and in all circumstances. 
“The Sailors Hardy Book andYachtsman’s Manu- 
al” is the more advanced and fuller book of the 
two, with colored plates, numerous engravings 
and recommended by the highest naval authori- 
ties. The otber is a smaller volume, just published 
in small 16mo size and designed for the use of 
people who sail occasionally, but who, neither 
for business por for sport follow the sea in any 
large way. The Boat Suilor’s Manual will be 
found to be a brief but complete treatise for the 
management of all kinds of craft used in 
longer or shorter cruises for pleasure, together 
with descriptions of their rig, for the handling 
of sailing canoes, and with the rudiments of 
cutter and sloop sailing. The manual is also 
provided with directions what to do in possible 
emergencies, such as drowning, sudden illness 
tc. A vocabulary of the nautical terms used 
in such service is appended. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


...-A melancholy interest attaches to the last 
volume of Dr. Whedon’s Commentary on the 
Old Testament, that of the three persons con 
cerned 1n its production no one lived to see its 
publication. As the publishers remark in their 
note, ‘‘Tbey have all entered into their final 
rest ; the results of their labor are the beritage of 
the Church.” The present volume contains the 
commentary on the Book of Isaiah, by the Rev. 
H. Bannister, D.D., and on the Books of Jere- 
miah andof the Lamentations, by the Rev. F. 
D. Hemenway, D.D. (Phillips & Hunt.) The 
text used is tbat of the authorized English ver- 
sion, Which is cautiously annotated on each 











psge. The commentary is carried on in a run. 
ping style and is, for the most part, explanatory, 
Critical points are in general avoided, or 
touched briefly, and the work is done on the 
safe orthodox basis. The editors have been 
diligent to collect the largest amount of illus- 
trative and expository matter in their notes, and 
to ake a good and useful commentary for the 
people. Two more volumes, which we under. 
stand are well advanced, will soon be added to 
the series, on Ezekiel, Daniel, the minor Proph- 
ets and the Pentateucb. 


....-Volume VI of Bishop Coxe’s American 
edition o1 the Anti-Nicene Fathers, translated 
down to A. D. 325, is now published by the 
Christian Literature Co., Buffalo. We will re- 
peat what has been said before in our columns, 
that this edition is an authorized American 
reprint of the Edinburgh edition, edited by Drs, 
Roberts and Donaldson, It is more than a bare 
reprint, as it is revised througbout, rearranged 
in chronological order, and furnished with brief 
prefaces and occasional notes. The present 
sixth volume contsins the works, of Gregory 
Thaumaturguse, Dionysius the Great, Julius 
Africanus, Anatolius, and minor writers, Me- 
thodius and Arnobiur. The prime interest of 
the volume, as it stands, is that it is ‘an intro- 
duction to the era of Athanasius,” and gives, in 
au original form, ‘*a history of events that led 
to the calling of the first Catholic Council at 
Nicea.” Students who have had their at*ention 
called of late to the Greek theolozy as dis in- 
guished from the Latin theology will have be- 
fore them in this volume an all-important illus- 
tration of the influence of the Greek mind in 
primitive Christianity. 

....Ove of the moat interesting stories of the 
old anti-slavery times ever committed to print, 
was the “Life of Harriet Tubman,” by Mrs. 
Sarah H. Bradford, of this citv, Harriet Tub- 
man, or the **Moses of Her People,” as she was 
quaintly called, was both something more and 
something lees than a Judith. She carried her- 
self off out of slavery, and then on the wages 
she earned in freedom, returned nineteen times 
to the Sou'h to conduct others into Canada, to 
which harbor of refuge she conducted over three 
hundred fugitives. The first edi-ion of her life 
was written as a contributicn to her support. 
The autbor has now published a second and 
revised.edition for the same purnose, The new 
volume is enti'led Harriet. the Moses of Her 
People, by Sarah H. Bradford, (Geo. R_- Lock- 
wood & Son.) The facts have been carefally 
re-examined, and the author holds herself 
responsible for them all. The story is a thrill- 
ing reminiscence of times that cannot be forgot- 
ten, and the book is a piece of good literature 
for readers, w hite or black. 

....The Chautauqua Movement, by Jobn H, 
Vincent. with an introdtiction by President 
Lewis Miller (Boston: Chautauqua Press) is ah 
account of the movement which has developed 
into the famous summer school, together with 
an exposition of that multifarious and complex 
Chautauqua which is contained in Chautauqua, 
In a compact 16m> Dr. Vincent lays bare the 
method of work relied on in the Chautauqua 
scheme,and gives a somewhat detailed exposition 
of the philosophy of the movement and of the 
principles and methods on which it is conducted, 
of the work Cone and to be done, and the objects 
arrived at by its directors, The movement both 
on the ground of popular success and of its own 
merits, ranks high among all the schemes that 
have ever been devised for the Christian educa- 
tion of the people. Dr, Vincent’s book is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the work, as a kind of 
manual of Chautauqua theory and practice. 

.... The Game of Mytholocy published by the 
Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin S'reet, Boston, 
is a recent addition to the list of games which 
combine profit with pleasure, and turn a mild 
lesson in classic mythology into a sharp and 
pleasing exercise of wit. The car’s are grouped 
so as to bring the mythical divinities iuto natu- 
ral connections with each other. Brief notes 
supply information as to who each personage 
was, and for what he stood. The plan of the 
game resembles the well-worn play of ** Au- 
thors,” but differs in scope and plan enough to 
make a new and distinct variety. 

....Mr. 8. E, Cassino edits and publishes The 
Naturalists Directory for 1886, whose great 
usefulness is obvious at sight, as it contains 
the names, addresses, special departments of 
study, etc., of the naturalists, chemists, physi- 
cists, astronomers, etc., etc., of the United States 
and Canada, arranged in two distinct lists con~ 
venient for reference—one arranged alpbabetic- 
ally, the other in geographical groups, according 
to residence, each sub-group being also alpha- 
betical. 

...- Glimpses of Three Coasts is a collection 
of fugitive historic and descriptive papers by 
the late Helen Jackson (“H. H.”), arranged in 
tbree groups of the couvtries to which they re 
late—Calitornia and Oregon ; Scotland and Eng- 
land; and Norway, Denmark, and Germany. 
They are well worth preserving for their literary 
as well as for tbeir other merits, especially 45 
Mrs. Jackson displayed in this Mod of work 
some of her very best qualities as an author. 
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Lsligions Iutelligence, 
THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN FOX. 


Tux annual meetings of the general so- 
cieties of the Baptists of the Northern 
States were held this year at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, from May 24:hto the Bist. 
The attendance was large, there being 
perhaps fifieen hundred delegates and vis- 
itors. Asbury Parkisa city of hotels and 
boarding houses, so that accommodations 
were easily found. The meetings were of 
unusual interest. They were held in E tu- 
cational Hall, one of the buildings of the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, a 
structure seating some fifteen hundred 
people. Tne ‘“Saore Press,” of Asbury 
Park issued a daiiy edition, the Rev. E. D. 
Simons of B!oomfield, N. J., editing the 
reports of the meetiagy, so that full ac- 
counts of the proceedings could be sent to 
friends at a distance. 

The initial gathering was that of the Wo- 
men’s Baptist Home Missioa Suciety. .This 
organization employs female missionaries 
and house-to-houge visitors in the West 
and among the colored pecple at the South. 
It also has missionaries at Castle Garden, 
New York, among the emigrants, and is 
furthermore engaged in mi-sionary work. 
It has also a Training Schoo! at Chicago for 
the instruction of its missionaries and 
workers. It has employed during the 
past year 63 missionarics acd teachers. It 
bas expended durisg the past year the 
sum of #31,810.46, besides the distribution 
of goods to the value of #7,224,65 In the 
Training School there have been 32 stu- 
dents enrolled. Interestiag addresses were 
made by the Presideat, Mrs. J. N. Crouse 
of Chicago, the Secretary, Mi-s M. G@ Bur- 
dette, and by Mrs. M. A Ealers and others. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union 
began its sessions on Tuesday afterncon. 
An opening address was made by the Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., of 
New York. There was a poetic fitness in 
the occupancy of the Chair by the son of 
the great missionary. His extended re- 
marks were heard with deep attention, and 
were exceedingly impressive. The annual 
report presented by the Corresponding Sec. 
retary, the Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., 
revealed an encouraging condition of the 
Society’: work. The two great events of 
the year have becn the opening of Upper 
Burmah, toward which Judson directed 
some of his earliest effor s, and the deve'. 
opment of the Society’s work on the Congo 
River. In the Asiatic and African missions 
there are 45 stations and 957; out- 
stations. There are 785 preachers, or- 
dained and unordained; and 56,439 com- 
municants, of whom 3,450 were baptized 
last year. These converted heathen con- 
tributed last year $36,163.26. 

The treasurer received list year from all 
sources for current expenses $384 996.73. 
The donations amounted to $231,353.06. 
This sum includes $12,019.11 for the debt, 
and $25,002.97 raised by Dr. Judson’s 
special appeal for ten-cent contribu 
tions from Sunday-school children. There 
was also received from legacies, $30,861.- 
74; from the Women’s Societies Eust and 
West, $73,150.67. The total income ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by $22,- 
970.23. The debt of fifty thousand dollars 
which existed at the beginning of the past 
year has been ‘‘ wiped out,” but at the 
cost of a painful retrenchment of nearly 
sixty thousand dollars. 

Tne reading of the report was followed 
by a stirring and thoughtful address by the 
Rev. E W. Clark, of Assam. He spoke of 
the success of the Gospel among the wilu 
tribes of the hills who had rvligion enough 
to form a basis for Christianity aud not 
enough to organize opposition to it. He 
spoke discouragingly of tuc progress ol 
Christian c¢ffort among pe ples lke the 
Mahommedans and Hindus, wuo have an 
organized religion. He did not look tor 
the conversion of te nations before Christ's 
coming. 

Ou Monday evening the Commitice on 
Obituaries spoke of the death of Cepuas 
Bennett, of Burmah, for fifty years a mis- 
sionary prinier; of Nathan Brown, of 
Japan, a veteran missionary whose life work 
was foreshadowed by his writing in college 
days the missionary chant, ‘‘My soul is 





not at rest”; of Lyman Stillson, H. A. 
Sawtelle, and Mrs. W. A. Ashmore, re- 
turned missionaries, and of T. S. Ranney, 
who closed the eyes of Dr. Judson and 
laid him in his ocean grave. 

The report of the Committee on Euro- 
pean Missions presented by the Rev. 8. L- 
Caldwel!, D.D., created a protracted de- 
bate. The Swedish mission and the Ger- 
man mission are large and successful. 
The missions in France and Spain are small 
and not highly promising, while the mis- 
sion in Grecce, though fifty years old, has 
but one church with seven members. The 
Executive Committee decided recently to 
withhold further appropriations to this 
last named mission, and concurrence was 
advised in the recommendatien that the 
Board of Managers discontinue expendi- 
ture upon it. ‘he Rev. D. C. Potter, of 
New York, opened the discussion in sup- 
pert of the policy of leaving the European 
wissions to seif-support or extinction. The 

fey. Prof. E..C. Mitchell, D.D., late of 
Paris, followed in a similar vein. Nearly 
all the speakers fuliowing took, however, 
the opposite view. The speeches were fiery 
ond there was much inclinatioa to run off 
cn general principles instead of keeping 
strictly to the question in hand. The de- 
bat: continued through Tuesday evening, 
was taken up again next morning, and at 
last a vote was passed that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to continue appro- 
priations to all the E1ropein missions as 
heretofure. This, of course, cverrides the 
late action of the Executive Committee. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Telugu Missions, read by A. Hovey, D.D., 
was followed by an address by Dr. Lyman 
Jewett, the veteran of this missioa, and by 
the Rey. W. B. Boggs, one of his associates. 

The report on the Chinese Mission was 
fuilowed by an address by the Rev. Wm. 
A hmore, D.D., of Swatow. Dr. Ash- 
more is one of the most finished speakers 
that ever stood upon a platform, and his 
address was one of wonderful vigor. 

Tne report on the Congo Mission was 
awaited with the greatest interest. It may 
be remembered that this is what is known 
as the Livingstone Inland Mission, organ- 
ized ia England, and the laborers in it are 
all Britishers. Mr. and Mrs. H. Grattan 
Guinness have taken the leading part in its 
management Feeling unable to support 
it longer they offered it to the American 
Baptists two years ago, at Detroit. There 
was much hesitation about assuming the 
addition il pecuniary liabilities involved in 
accepting the Mission, bat the Missionary 
Union voted to adopt it. In the earlier part 
of the present year, however, there were 
many questions regarding the wisdom of the 
action which had been t: ken. It was feared 
by some that success could never be 
achieved in it, and furtherm re, the mission- 
aries being all from Great Britain, were per- 
sonally unknown to the managers of the 
Union, and, in addition to this, some of them 
were not Baptist, but Church of England 
men, and members of other non- Baptist 
bodies. I: looked as if, at the annual 
meetiag, it might be voted to withhold ap- 
propriations. But, about three months 
ago, there arrived in this country, from the 
Congo country, Mr. A. Sims, M.D., a sch>l- 
arly young physician connected with the 
mission, and wherever he spoke the tide 
was turned. Dr. S:msis a member of the 
Church of England, but rarely has a stran- 
ger won so soon the hearts of the American 
Baptists. He was, of course, present at 
Asbury Park, and after the reading of the 
report by the Rev. A. C. Osborne, D.D., 
he was called upon to make an address, 
which h: did with effect. After powerful 
addresses by Dr. Gordon, of Boston, and 
Dr. Crane, of New Hampshire, the 
meeting adopt<cd the report of the eom- 
mittee, aud it was voted * that all thought 
of the abandonmeat of the mission or its 
transfer to any other society, if such thought 
has ever by any been en‘ertained, should, 
in the judgment of the Union be from this 
time forth put aside, and that we should 
apply ourselves wih a'l diligence to the 
reorganization, enlargement, and efficiency 
of the mission.” 

Tue report of the Committee on the Bur- 
mah Mission was followed by the address 
by the Rev. J. N. Cushinz, D.D., whose 
contributions have often appeared in Tue 
INDEPENDENT, and by the Rev. W. Bushell, 





also of Burmah. Many other addresses of 
great interest on different topics were made 
during the meetings. 

Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, was 
re-elected President of the Union. Dr. J. 
N. Murdock was re-elected corresponding 
secretary. His health has been such, dur- 
ing the past few months, that it was feared 
he would be unable to continue in the posi- 
tion he has held so many years, but to the 
joy of his brethren, returning health enables 
him to continue the wurk in which he has 
had such great success. The Rev. M. H. 
Bixby, of Providence, was elected Home 
Secretary. It was voted that the meetings 
next year be held at Minneapolis. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Suciety opened on 
Thursday evening, the 27th. The president, 
Samuel Colgate, Esq., of Orange, N. J., 
made an impressive opening address. 
When the corresponding Secretary, the 
Rev. H. L. Morehouse, ).D., stood up to 
read the anuual report, he was greeted with 
a heurty round of applause. The past year 
has been oce of peculiar difficulties in the 
Suciety’s work. Secretary Morehouse has 
been called upon to mee* unusual perplex:- 


_ties, and has met these difficulties with re- 


matkable energy and remarkable success. 
He was deservedly greeted with especial 
honor. 

rhe total receipts for the past year have 
been #382314 67. The contributions of 
churches, Sunday-schools and individuals 
amount to *259,721.34. Tois is uearly 
four thousand more than the previous year. 
Legacies have amounted to $46,295.88. 
From Women’s Home Mission Societies 
have come #13,688.15. 

The year began with a debt cof #117,- 
988 28. It closed with a deb; of $123,- 
429.93. It was felt that an effort should 
be made to remove this burden. Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller and Mr. J. seph B. Hoyt offered 
thirty thousand dollars each toward its re- 
moval, if the whole debt could be paid off. 
Anotber friend gave ten thousand. Three 
others gave five thousand each. A general 
appeal was made, and at this meeting the 
Secretary announced that but six thousand 
remained to be raised. In sums from five 
hundred dollars down to fifty, more than 
the need-d smount was raised in about 
fifteen minutes, and the Society enters the 
work of the coming year free from debt. 

The Society’s operations the past year 
have extended to nearly every state and 
territory, also into Briti-h America and 
Mexic». Toe whole number of laborers 
supported, at least in part, is 676; in the 
Eastern States, 13; in the Middle and Cen- 
tral States, 33; in the Southern States, 172; 
in the Western States and Territories, 437; 
in the British possessions, 8, acd in Mex- 
ico, 18. The Society aids seventeen schools 
for the colored people, the Indians, the 
Mexicans, etc. The spiritual results of 
the year’s work have been encouraging. 
The Church edifice work has been crip- 
pled, but sixty-two churches have been 
aided in erecting houses of worship. Two 
new school-buildings have been erected— 
one at Nashville and one at Atlanta. 

The most exciting debate in the whole 
annual meeting was on the losses of the 
Society through the betrayal of trust, by 
John H. Deane, of New York. He was a 
member of the Finance Committee, and 
acted as the attorney of the Society in 
the investment of its permanent funds. 
Engaged in extensive building operations 
in this city, he tailed two years ago, and in 
his assignment, acknowledged himself a 
debtor to the Society for tae amount of over 
fifty thousand dollars. Tunis created painful 
surprise, as the Suciety had never loaned 
him anything. A committee consisting of 
Cc. W. Kingsley, of Massachusetts, James 
L. Howard, of Connecticut, and the late A. 
F. Hastings, of New York, was appointed 
to investigate, and this committee made 
its report on Friday morning. They re- 
ported that through fraudulent transactions 
of Mr. Deane, including cmbezzlement 
of funds entrusted to him for investment, 
the Society was involved in a loss of 
over one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. The language of the report was 
calm; bu; it was a terrible indict- 
ment of the delinquent. As soon as 
the reading of the report was concluded, 
one or two feeble attempts were made 


to palliate the enormity of the offences - 











set forth. Mr. Deane sent from this city 
a letter through Dr. Armitage, request. 
ing the appointment of a committee with 
whom he could settle his indebtedness, Ag 
attempt was made to keep the report of the 
committee from going on the minutes, and 
thus spreading the damning facts before the 
world. But it was evident from the start 
that, whatever offers of settlement the 
delinquent was willing to make, the Society 
was determined ‘not to condone a felony, 
Judge Wayland, of the New Haven Law 
School, spoke with most withering denun. 
ciation, which was all the more effective 
because he spoke with perfect calmness, 
When he spoke of the connection of opera- 
tions like those of Mr. Deane and incar- 
cerationin State Prison, his words made a 
profound impression. Mr. J. L. Howard 
reminded the Society that two parties were 
on trial, not only Mr. Deane, but also the 
Baptist denomination, and that it would be 
u tremendous blow to the interests of Chris. 
tianity if the Society should show the least 
willingness to cover up fraud and concone 
felony. He said that Zacchéus offered 
hat if he had wronged any man 
he would restore fourfold, while Mr. Deane 
offered fifty per cent, as the price of con- 
cealment. Dr. J. D. Fulton took the plat- 
form, and made a plea for the accused, en- 
deavoring to siir up a little sympathy, but 
the attempt only drew out from other 
speakers a more complete delineation of 
the true nature of the various transactions. 
It would have been far better for Mr. Deane 
if no attempt had been made to apologize 
for him. At the close of four hours of ex- 
citing debate, the report of the Committee 
Was unanimously adopted and ordered to 
be printed in full in the minutes, while the 
general subject was referred to the Board 
of Managers, for such action as they may 
think proper. Great fear has been felt that 
through pity or mistaken policy the delin- 
quencies of Mr. Deane would be smoothed 
over, and the whole matter hushed up, to 
the debauching of the public conscience. 
But the faitnful labors of the Special Com- 
mittee and the determined action of the 
Society now place the matter before the 
world in its true light. 


The other meetings of the Home Mission 
Society, though involving nothing particu- 
larly exciting or anything differing materi- 
ally from the common routine of annual 
meetings, were of great interest. The Rev. 
Mr. Sloan, missionary to Mexico, spoke of 
his work there and was followed by the 
Hon. Francis Wayland, of New Haven, 
and 8. A. Crozer, Esy., of Pennsylvania, 
both cf whom have recently visited Mexico 
and bad an opportunity of observing the 
work of the Baptists there. Several colored 
delegates sp»ke of the great work of the 
Baptists among the colored people in the 
South. They spoke with all the usual 
effect of Negro oratory, and some of the 
speeches were addresses of marked power. 
The work among the Indians was presented 
by Indian delegates. The Rev. O. C. 
Pope, D.D., Secretary of the Church Edi- 
fice Fund made a strong plea for his depart- 
ment. The work among foreigners in our 
land was presented in a report by the Rev. 
P. S. Moxom, of Boston. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication Society began on Sat- 
urday evening the 29th, continuing ,till 
Monday evening. The chair was occupied 
by the President, Samuel A. Crozer, of 
Pennsylvania. The annual report presented 
by the corresponding secretary, the Rev. B. 
Griffith, D. D.,showed that the total receipts 
of the Business Department the past year 
were $434,352.62, an increase of $34,075.80 
over the previous year. The gross receipts 
for the missionary department were $184,- 
255.10, The total receipts of the Bible De- 
partment were $27,492.04. The total re- 
ceipts in ali departments were $596,099.77 
an increase of $69,223.15 over the receipts 
of the preceding year. The work of the 
society has been prosecuted wiih success 
and the general condition of the organiza- 
tion may be regarded with gratification. 

The order of arrangements for the annua! 
meeting of this society included addresse¢ 
by Me-srs. Ress and Buckley, of Puiladel- 
phia; Dr. Landman, of Virgina; Dr. Ellis, 
of Maryland; Dr. E. G. Taylor and the Rev. 
L. M. Crandall, of New York; Dr. Yerkes, 
of New Jersey; Dr. Henson, of Dlinois; the 
Rev. R. Montague, of Rhode Island, and 
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another sbiniog light of Dean Stanley's 
4* austere sect of the Baptists,” Mr. Robert 
Burdette, of the Burlington Hawkeye. 

During the meetings messages were ex- 
changed with the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in session at Minneapolis. There 
were also many side gatherings of Women's 
Missionary Societies, Alumni of different 
theological seminaries, etc. The American 
Baptist Historical Society listened to the 
reading of a paper by Dr. Thomas Armit- 
age. of New York. The gatherings were 
of unusual interest and were enusually well 
attended. 


a 


THE CONGRESS OF CHURCHES AT 
CLEVELAND. 


BY THE REV. WM. WILBERFOROE NEWTON. 











Tue second meeting of the Congress of 
Churches at Cleveland has been a great 
success, 

The program itself has been a liberal 
education, with its beautiful hymns and 
prayers from the ancient liturgies, while 
the tcpics for discussion were filled with 
able and representative speakers. 

The quo'ation from Milton’s ‘* Areopagit- 
ica,” which adorned the closing page of the 
twenty-leaved program, best illustrated the 
spirit of this second meeting of the Con- 
gress of Churches. 


“Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
looge to play upon tbe earth, co Truth be in the 
field, we do irjuriously, by licensing and pro- 
hibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to 
the worst ina free and open encounter? Her 
confating is the best and surest suppressing. 
- + « Who knows not that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty ? She needs no policies, 
nor stratagems, nor licensings, to make her 
victorious; these are the sbifts and defeuses 
that error uses against her power; give her but 
room, and do not bind her when she sleeps.”— 
Mriton, Areopagitica, 

The two objections which had been men- 
tioned at the time of the Hartford Con- 
gress were best answered in the words of 
the opening address of the President of the 
Council, Dr. Joseph Anderson. 


The attitude of the Christian public toward 
the new movement, as revealed through the 
prees, was almost uniformly fricndly ; but we 
were not by any means exempt trom criticism. 
The more important criticisms made at the time 
of the meeting aud afterward may be summed 
up under two heads - first, that we were too “*in- 
elusive”; secondly, that we were not inclusive 
enough, 

As the Congress of Churches originated within 
those bodies commonly known as evangelical, 
and was intended chiefly to enlist and bring to- 
gether members of those bodies, it was doubtless 
@ surprise to sume of these, especially to such as 
were familiar with the principles and methods 
of the evangelical alliance, to find that those 
known as ** Liberal Christians” were embraced 
in our scheme. It was found that Unitarians, 
Universalists, and those usually designated Swe- 
denborgians, were included in our lists of offi- 
cers, and admitted to a share in our discussions ; 
and an earnest protest was entered by some, 
based on the conviction that there could be 
no alliance, and no profitable fellowship, be- 
tween those who believe in the divine sonship 
of Christ and those who deny it. The special 
point was made by one who had himself partici- 
pated in the discussions at Hartford, that we 
were not a Congress of Churches, nor, on the 
other hand, a congress of Christians simply, 
but a congress of teachers; and that we were, 
therefore, under solemn obligations to allow no 
expression of opinion to go forth to the world 
which we did not approve, or regard as evan- 
gehcally safe. The answer to a)l such strictures 
as these is found in a consideration of our ob- 
jects and methods, as set forth at the begin- 
ning. Oar published statement of these was 
carefully worded, and the most cursory reading 
of it ought to make it apparent that no Chris- 
tian man, by taking his place on our platform, 
side by side with other Christian men, however 
close he may stand to them, commits himself to 
apy opinion or doctrine whatever, except such 
as he may announce as his own. His responsi- 

bility is not a whi: greater than that which he 
assumes when he publishes an article in 
@ magazine, approving or condemning the 
opinions expressed by some one else in an- 
other article. In order to the largest success 
of the congress, the purpose of its organizers 
cannot be too emphatically repeated, which is 
not to establish a society nor organize a plan of 
union, nor put forth a creed, but simply ‘by 
holding public meetings from time to time to 
make provision for a full and frank discussion 
of the great subjects in which the Christians of 
America are interested, including those ecclesi- 
astical and theological questions upon which 


nounced frem the first that however defective 
the constitution of our *‘ council” might be, we 
had * po intention of excluding any Church, or 
of expressing an opinion in regard to the rela- 
tive value and excellence of any.” Unless we 
assumed the right to make our own definitions 
of the terms “ Christian” and ‘* Church,” which 
we could not consistently do, it was inevitable 
that all who * profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians"” must be included in our plan. Of the 
members of our council twenty-two out of the 
twenty-five belong to ‘‘evangelical” bodies. 
The other criticism proceeded from a differ- 
ent source, and arose through a misunderstand- 
ing. Thecomplaint this time was that we had 
not included representatives of the Roman 
Catbolic Church, or, aa the Catholic World ex- 
preesed it, that, ‘‘Roman Catholics were left out 
in the cold.” It was natural enough to suppose 
that the ission of R Cathelics was a 
purposed omission, but such was not the case. 
It 1s true that no formal effort was made to se- 
cure a Roman Catholic representation in our 
list of officers or on our program ; but it is also 
true that some weeks before the meeting two 
members of our executive committee called upon 
one of the Roman Catholic bishops with refer- 
ence to the question of participation, and re- 
ceived from him the opinion that it would not 
be possible for Catholics to unite with usin such 
an enterprise as we were engaged in. The pub- 
liehed statement of our claims and methods was 
worded, however, in such a way that Roman 
Catholics need not feel that they were 
excluded by apy action of oure; and 
when, in the course of the year, we found 
that the pl int in reference to their 
supposed exciusion was shared by the Roman 
Catholics themselveez, we determined that an- 
other meeting shou!d not pass without a more 
definite effort to secure representation from 
this Church upon our program. Having de 
cided on the subjects to be discussed, we invited 
the Bishop of Cleveland to take part in the de- 
bate upon one of them—namely, the difficult 
and disturbing question of the relations of re- 
ligion to our public schools. Bishop Gilmour's 
accep’ance of our invitation ought not to be 
credited with an importance which does not be- 
long to it; to his mind there is probably no 
ecclesiastical significance in it; but to us it is 
pleasant to receive the assurance from Bishop 
Gilmour himself: **As one of the Catholic 
bishops of this country, I have at all times been 
willing to take part in discussions with those 
not of my creed, when the questions for discus- 
sion have concerned the promotion of public, 
social, or moral good. And as [ have done, and 
am ever ready to do in this regard, many of my 
colleagues do when asked." 

It may be worth while in this review of our 








bas been made in some quarters—namely, that 
the Congress is largelv in the hands of members 
Of one comunion—the Protestant Episcopal—and 
is likely to be used by them for securing accessions 
to their Church. In this connection there are 
two things to be acknowledged at once; first, 
that the American Coogress vf Churches origin- 
ated in the mind, or heart, rather, of an Episco- 
pal clergyman; secondly, that Episcopasians- 
notwithstandiog their reputation for exclusive, 
ness, have shown a special interest in our enter- 
prise, having been educated, no doubt, by the 
Congress of their own Church to a fulkr 
appreciation of such a movement than some 
other Christian bodies have yet reached. But 
to say that the Congress of Churches is conducted 
with reference to building up the Episcopal 
Church is to commit a curious mistake. In the 
council of twenty-five, to which the general 
management is intrusted, eleven denominations 
of Christians are represented. To be sure, the 
Episcupalians of the council number five, while 
the Congregationalists number only four, and 
the Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists three 
each. But on the executive committee—the 
working body of the Congrese—all four of the 
Congregationalists are represented—(for local 
reasons), and only one Episcopalian. So long 
as the movement flows in its present channeis, 
the prospect of making it exclusively tributary 
to the Episcopal Church is surely very slight; 
and it may be added with all confidence that its 
Episcopal friends, whatever their convictions 
may be in regard to the ultimate form of the 
Cnurch, would be sorry to have the Vongress 
any less broad and general than it is. 
The program of the Cleveland Congress 
was well filled. 
The Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, of New York, 
was the only appointee who was prevented 
from being present. 
Governor Foraker, of Ohio, presided, and 

in his absence the chair was occupied by 
General Drake, of Ohio. 
The most interesting discussion of the 
Congress was the sermon of Tuesday even- 
ing, when Bishop Gilmour, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cleveland, made a very 
able defence of the position of the Roman 
Catholics in the matter of the public school 


first year, to refer to another criticism which 


Coleman Adams, a Methodist clergyman 
from Chicago, IIL. 

No discussion showed so completely the 
breadth and the mission of the Congress 
of Churches as did this very remarkable 
debate in the presence of three thousand 
people. 

In the Wednesday evening discussion 
when the subject was ‘* The Workingman’s 
Distrust of the Church; Its Causes and 
Remedies,” Mr. John Jarrett of the Amal- 
gamated Iron and Steel Association, of 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. Henry George, the 
well-known author of *‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” sbared the honors of the occasion; 
though perhaps for acalm and Christian 
review of the situation, the paper by the 
Rev. Wayland Hcyt, D._D., of Philadelphia, 
was the best received. 

The venerable Dr. Curry (Methodist) of 
New York, stood firm for the old creed 
and the old Gospel in the discussion of the 
subject ‘‘A Necessity for a Present Re- 
st atement of Christian Beliefs,” while the 
Rev. E. P. Parker, of Hartford, Chairman 
of the local committee of the Hartford 
Corgress, aroused the audience with his 
words of eloquence as he pleaded that the 
Church of to-day should walk before the 
Lord in the land of the living. 


But perhaps the fullest and ablest d scus- 
sion of the entire session was that of 
Thursday morning, on the subject of ‘‘ Re- 
adjustments in the Caurch to Meet Modern 
Needs.” When the Rev. B. B. Tyler, and the 
Rev. Wm. 8. Rainsford, of New York, 
argued for readjustments in our methods 
of dealing with and reaching the poor in 
our cities; the Rev. 8. W. Dike, of R yal- 
ton, Vt., and the Rev. Wm. Burrows, of 
Reading, Mass., spoke on the subject in its 
relationship to frontier life; and the Rev. 
E. 8. Lowrey, of Dayton, O., and the ven- 
erable, Archdeacon Kirby of Brooklyn, 
spoke on the same subject in its relation- 
ship to the Foreign Field. 

Mr. Rainsford never spoke better, and 
had from the start the closest attention of 
his entire audience. It soon became very 
evident that his rich experience was mak- 
ing itself felt upon the audience before 
him. 

The Rev. Dr. Haydn, of Cleveland, and 
the Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Boston, 
clinched the subject and brought the scat- 
tered threads together in a well-compacted 
and striking way. 


Mass., spoke in a very telling way as he 
returned the thanks of the Council to the 
Cleveland friends for the very kind and 
hospitable treatment which all had re- 
ceived from their hosts in Ohio. 


the Local Committee, and the Rev. Y. 
Peyton Morgan as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Hospitality, secured for their vis- 
itors every kindness, and to their patient 
and efficient efforts the great success of the 
Congress was mainly due. 


committee composed of the Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son, the Rev. Dr. Long and Secretary New- 
ton called upon him in the midst of his 
arduous duties at the Convention of the 
Knights of Labor, and secured the promise 
that, if possibie, he would be present; but 
at the last he was kept to his committees 
by the pressure of duties. 


for the visitors at the Union Club, at which 
some eighty or a hundred were present; 
and the guests were also provided with 
carriages, and were driven to the Park and 
to Garfield's tomb. 


Churches, a3 one can gather the results 
from it by attendance at its sessions, and 
by seeing the impression made upon the 
men of Cleveland, was a great inspiration 
and success. 


Rome, on the question of religious educa- 
tion in our pulic schools; it touched with 





question, and was answered in a very 





Christians differ.” It was also distinctly an- 


graceful and beautiful way by the Rev. J. 





The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, 


The Rev. H. M. Ladd, as Chairman of 


It was hoped that Mr. T. V. Powderly 
would be present at the discussion on the 
workingman’s distrust of the Church. A 


A most agreeable Junch was provided 


The second meeting of the Congress of 


It touched with one band the Church of 


the other hand the Knigbts of Labor, on 
the problem of the workiogman’s distrust 
of the Church. 

It was not a platform for mere talk, but 
was an arena for strong and vigorous 
thought, It was an inspiration to all who 
were present. It will be a bright memory 


ence on the Church at large must prove to 
be so strong and abiding that it is evident 
that it is a movement which has come to 
stay. +a 
THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Tus Assembly has been remarkable for its res- 
olute expediting of its affairs. Older members 
speak half regretfully of the great debates and 
contests of a generation ago, and are almost 
disposed to complain of the p nature of the 
procecdings of this year, yet cannot be blind to 
the fact that there has been a great gain in 
smoothness and harmony. When there is a de- 
bate or struggie now, it concerns some practical, 
not doctrival or political matter. For exemple 
the first sharp discussion and eagerly contested 
vote of the Assembly has to do with the emi- 
nently practical matter of the proposed consol 
idation of the missionary periodicals of the 
Church into one magazine. This came up in the 
shape of a report from a special committee of 
two years’ standing, the whole drift and 
logic of which looked toward consolidation, 
though its recommendation was that the Foreign 
Missionary, etc., left in independent existence. 
A substitute was speedily moved, however, to 
the effect that there be but one periodical, in 
which the work of all the boards should be pre- 
sented. On this substitmte the debate was had. 
The result was singular. Almost all the speak- 
ing was done by the opposition, and it was a 
most significant and powerful opposition. Dr. 
Roberts, Secretary of the Home Board and edi- 
tor of the Home Missionary, madea long and 
vigorous argument against consolidation. Dr. 
Ellinwood of the Foreign Board followed, en- 
dorsing the position of Dr. Roberte,and pleading 
with a pathos which was most touching - nd ef- 
fective for tbe continuity of historic record in the 
continuance of the Foreign Missionary. Little 
was said in reply,and that simply in emphasis of 
the standpvint of the working pastor who tinds 
it hard to circulate multiplied magazines, and 
desires to interest his people in all the work of 
the Church. Yet the vote, in the face of the 
one-sided argument, and of the strong persona 
jofiuence of the secretaries, was in favor of con- 
solidation 205 to 190. It was evidently the expres- 
sion of the quiet conviction of the humbler work- 
ing ministry and eldership. The decision once 
made, was most loyally and heartily acquiesced 
in by the secretaries, The new plan is to go ino 
operation with toe year 1887, tha details of pub- 
lication and editorial supervision being lefs to 
@ committee composed of one member from 
each of the Boards. 

The second week of the Assembly always 
brings on the work of the Mission Boaris. 
This year the interest and enthusiasm of the 
sessions of the Assembly, as well as the evening 
popular meetings, which have been devoted to 
these subjects, have been great and cumulative. 
Beginving on Monday with the Board of Mis- 
sions among the Freedmen, and ending on 
Wednesday with the Board of Foreign Missions, 
there was continuously a rising tide. Dr. Cros- 
by presided at the meeting held Monday even- 
ing in the interest of work among the Freedmen, 
at which, besides Secretary Allen, several colored 
delegates to the Assembly from South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia, spoke eloquently of the 
needs and promise of the Negro race. Tuesday 
saw a distinct advance in the mission senti- 
ment. In the forenoon came the report of the 
Standing Committee on Home Missions, review- 
ing the work of the year, and reporting, in spite 
of the large contributions of the past year 
larger than ever before, a debt of $43,000. 
Then Dr. Roberts, Secretary of the Board, fol- 
lowed in a long and effective address, after 
which the Assembly solemnly declared that 
there must be no backward movement, and that 
the needs of the Board must be met. In the 
evening succeeded a splendid and enthusiastic 
meeting in the interest of Home Missions, pre- 
sided over by Dr. John Hall, and addressed, in 
powerful speeches, by Drs. Crosby, Horton, 
Terrctt, and Pierson. Still higher: rose the tide 
on Wednesday. It was Foreign Missions’ day 
The strong report of the Standing Committee 
was followed by an able address from Dr. Gilles- 
pie, recently elected secretary ; then Rev. Hunter 
Corbett, twenty years a missionary in Ohina, 
read a translation of a most simple-hearted and 
affecting address of greeting from the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Chefoo to the General Assembly- 
signed by 1200 members of the Oburch, and 
afverward spoke with thrilling effect. It seemed 
to be a fitting close to the morning's session, 
when the Assembly, on motion of Arthur Pier- 
son, adopted by a rising vote a resolution de- 
claring it to be the duty of the Church to ad- 
vance io the enlargement of the work of foreign 
missions, pledging $750,000 for the coming year, 
in addition to the debt of $57,000, and was led 
in prayer by the moderator that each pastor and 
elder might be faithful in performing the 
solemn vows of that morning. The evening 
meeting, addressed by missionaries and by Dra, 
McIntosh, Pierson and Mitcheil put a climax to 
the day. 

Friday eaw some interesting debates, The 
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the last Aesembly, were brought in by the Chair- 
man of the committee on Bulls and overtures, 
in a judicious form, and were paesed, after a 
spirited debate, almost unapimcusly. They ex- 
press unqualified condemnation of the mob 
violence employed against the Chinese in this 
country, call for the «nforcement of treaty- 
rights and local lawe, and pledge the Presby- 
terian Church to try to secure fair treatment 
and protection to men of any race. One dele- 
gate from Dakota wanted to add a resolution 
expressing eympatby for those who had suffered 
from the presence of Chinese cheap labor, but 
the AssemblySpromptly tabled the motion. The 
action taken seemed to be the least that could 
be done in‘ order that the mirsionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church in Obina might be set 
right before the people of that country. 

The report on Systematic Beneficepce pre- 
sented Friday morning, was rightly regarded 
as involving one of the weightiest subjects be- 
fore the Assembly. A gain in the number cf 
contributing Churches, and in the total of gifts 
tothe mission work of the Church, gave the 
committee cause for congratulating the Assem- 
bly, while emphasis was laid on the duty of fol- 
lowing along the line of the new amendment to 
the Directory for Worship and making gifts, 
stated, proportionate and wershipful. Dr. 
Pomeroy and Elder Thomas Kane, of Chicago, 
the latter well-known for bis effurts in the cause 
of Chistian giving, addressed the Assembly on 
this subject. 

What the Chinese question could not do, the 
temperance question did. The greatest wran- 
gle of the whole Assembly was _precipi- 
tad by the report of the standing 
committee on temperance. This was to 
the effect that the work for which the 
permanent committee on ti mperance was cre- 
ated, 61x years ago, could pow be better done in 
Presby eries or Churches, ard recommended the 
discontinuance of the committee. The facts 
were that the committee could do httle but pub- 
lish and circulate dccuments, a work for which 
the Board of Publication 1s competent, and tLat 
the Churches have shown such indifference to 
it that not enough contributions to pay the Sec- 
retary’s salary have been forthcoming. A mi- 
nority report signed by one person advocates the 
continuance of the committee. The Kansas 
and luwa men raliied for the minority report, 
injected Prohibition into the debate, protested 
against apy backward step, or apy step which 
might be understood to pe a backward step, and 
took up all the afternoon with a hot debate, 
The Assembiy voteito hold an evening session 
to settle the quesiion. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV ©. E. OHICHESTER. 





in the year 1861, twenty-five years ego, fifty- 
five ministers, and thirty-eight ruling elders of 
what was then familiarly known us the Oid 
School Presbyterian Church, met in the city of 
Augusta, Ga., and formaliy organized ** The 
General Assembly of the Presbyverion Cburch 
of the Confederate States.” The R-v. B. M. 
Paimer, D.D., was elected Moderator; the R-v. 
J. N. Waddell, D.D., stated clerk; and the Rev. 
J. R. Witson, D.D., permanent clerk. The 
necessity for such an organization arose out of 
the condition of the country, owing to the war 
then reging, which was dividiog not only fam- 
ilies, iriends, churches and communities, but 
eame very Dear dividing the entire country. At 
the copclosion of the war, while families and 
frienos were reupited, tne Nortbern and South- 
ern Presbyterian Courches still remained apart, 
and the Southern branch, with the change of 
the word ** Confederate” to that of “United,” 
has continued its separate organizations to the 
present time, Its growth hes been steadv, and 
to-day it numbers over one thousand ministers, 
twenty-one bundred Churcbes, and one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand communicants, ItsGen- 
eral Assembly numbers about vne hundred and 
fifty. It covers the territory included within the 
bounds o! the Confederacy, with the addition of 
Kentucky. It has thirteen synod’, and sixty 
presbytnes, Its engaged in home and foreign 
mirsions, the contributions last year having 
been for eustentation $27.500, which was 
expended in the snpport of 152 ministers serving 
tk tween four and five bundred weak churches; 
for evargelistic tund, $19,043, which was 
«xpended in the support of fifts-nine evangel 
ists ; for invalid jupd, $10,797, extended in aid 
of twenty ib firm mupiwters and 892 families of 
deccased ministre; for colored evangelistic 
fund, $1,312, expended in the support of mxteen 
colored minist rs, and 8 minary stuvents working 
among colored people. Forty-four ecburch 
buildinge, and ¢ight houses bave been erected 
during the year. For foreign missions the 
receipts bave been $73,170, an increase over 
any pr: vious year, expended in the rupport of 
fitty-f. ur missionsries, male and female, and 
forty-five pative heipers. The mission stations 
arein the Indian Territory, Mexico, Norther: 
Brazil, Soutbern Brazil, Italy, Greece, Coin, 
and Jupan. For the publication committee, 112 
receipis have been $6,801, in addition to $3,300 





of bonds, which have been releemed, ent 
donations to the amount of @1,880. For the 
educational committee, the receipts have been 
$15,277, for the support of 142 candidates. The 
contributions for the institu'e for the training 
of colored ministers have been $3,600 for the 
support of eighteen students. 

The services commemorative of the quarter- 
centennial were held on the 25th, the Assembly 
baving adjourned its basiness services from 
Monday to Wednesday. The epacious and beau- 
tiful church in which the first Assem>!y m et, 
twenty-five years ago, was tastefully decorssed 
with flowers, and a large congregation gathered 
to manifest their interest in the history of the 
Church. About fifteen of the original members 
of the first Assembly were present, aud occupied 
seats in front of the pulpit. They are now old 
men, with white hair, and some of feeble foot- 
steps. They have witnessed many changes in 
this fair southern land since last they assemoled 
together as members of the first General Assem- 
bly. Of the whole numb:-r who constituted the 
original body more than two-thirds have passed 
away. The large arm chair in which the firs t 
Moderater sat was again ia its place, and again 
occupied by the Rev. B. M Palmer, D.D., who 
presided over the first Assembly. 

After an appropriate anthem by the choir, the 
Rev. Jos. R. Wilson, D.D., called the meeting to 
order, he having been the pastor of this Church 
twenty-five years ago, at which time he acted as 
host to his Assembly gueste. He proceeded to 
deliver the first address, and having been one of 
the clerks of the Assembly duriug all the years 
of its existence, was well fitted to pr-sent an his- 
torical sketch of that first body, depicting in 
graphic langaigs th; warlike condition of the 
country at the time they met, and the scenes 
attending their organization. He also gave 
brief historival sketches of many of those who 
took active part in tbe deliberations, but who 
have since passed away, among them the great 
Jamet H. Thornweli, D.D., who was a leading 
mind in that historic body. His address was 
peautifally written and effectively delivered. 

Another anthem was rendered by the choir, 
after which the second address was delivered 
by the Rev. J. N. Waddell, D D., Cnancelior of 
the Southwestera Presbyterian University, at 
Clarkeville, Tenn. Dr. Waddell was also one of 
the clerks of the original Assembly, snd took an 
active part ini‘s deliberations. The vame of 
Waddell is so iotamately associated with the 
cause of education, ths family, from the illus- 
trious Dr. Moees Waddell, all being born in- 
stractors, that it was in keeping for him to 
assume as his theme *‘ Education.” He caused 
to pass in review, oue after another, tne various 
institutions of learving, past and present, which 
have been under the special management and 
control of the Southe:n Presbyterian Church. 
These comprise colleges and senineries, male 
and female, secular and religious, located at 
varions places, from Virginia to Texas. A vast 
amounto valuable bisiorical information was 
embodied in the address. 

A short intermission was then taken, which 
was spent in persopal cunversatiop, cordial 
words of welcome, and expressioas of Kindnrrs, 
wheno tbe congregation again settled th-mnselves 
to listen to an address from | hat golden-mou: hed 
orator, the Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., of New 
Orleans. His theme was “ The Charackr of 
Christ's Kingdom” After tracing the history 
of the Churcb, the speaker showed that the evi- 
dent design of the Lord was that His Church 
should always remain iadependent of the State, 
in order that it b:come not contaminated with 
the intriguesof corrupt goverament. [hat it 
remained pure so lovg as it continued ind e- 
pendent; but that itat once began to gather 
impurities and errors when, in the time of the 
first Coristian Emperor, Constantine tne Great, 
it became united witn the S.:ate. That the 
Cburch’s work is epiritual and not poli.ical; 
that it departs from i.e stronghold when it 
attempts to utter its voice upon the artairs of 
government, This, the speaker helc, was the 
great error committed by the Presby«rian 
Charch in this country, when in ibe year 1561 
it sdoptd what is geverally koownu as the 
Spring resoiutions, by which the Church took 
the first step in entangiing itself with the 
affuirs of government. It was this departure 
from the true policy wnich compelled the South- 
ern Presbyterians 10 withdraw from them, and 
organize their Church for the protection of the 
crown rights of their Lord. To tus day tnat 
separate existence continues, because the mother 
Church still refuses to recall those de/iverances, 
but rather points tu them with pride. So long 
as toey stand thus uorepeakd, there can be no 
organic union between thetwo Churches. 

His second point was that the promulgation 
of the Gospel belongs exclusively to the Courch, 
Goc’s own established agency fur that distanct 
purpose, and that the preaching of the Goepel 
shou.d be permitted by those ouly who have been 
specially cailed aod tet apars for this work. 
That unau‘horized evangelisis who have never 
veen 01: dained, and are consequently awenabie 
to no power a3 to their utterauces or modes, how- 
ever effective th-ir work may b-, are actiog out- 
8 de of and to the ultamate detriment of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, and evea though their pres- 





and resul's may seem to be very great, yet the 
future danger of destroying the power of the 
regular ministry, is very great. (It might be 
stated here that, acting on this principle, Dr. 
Palmer did not take part in the recent work of 
Mesers. Moody and Sankey in New Orleans,much 
to the rezret of Mr. Moody, who speaks of him 
as “That grand and good man, whom I greatly 
honor.”’) 

The last point was the solemn duty of the 
Church to maintain the absolute purity of the 
Scriptures against any and all attempteto alter 
apy of its historic interpretations, by at’empt- 
ing to make them teach what the Spirit evi- 
dently never meant them to teach. The applica- 
tion of this pomt to the present attempt to 
make the Scriptures teach evolution, is easy, 
though no direct reference was made to this 
subject in the address. It is hoped these ad- 
dresses will be published together, as they are 
valuable acquisitions to the history of the 
Soutbern Church. 

No meeting was held in the afternoon, giving 
the members opportunity to digest the mental 
food they had received, preparatory to perform - 
ing the same duty to the bodily food, which was 
so bountifully provided for them ia the even ing. 
By special invitation from the ladies of the 
Presbyterian Cnurches in Augusta, the m2>mb=r s 
of tne Assembiy, with the visiting min istere, 
were entertained in the beautiful and commo- 
dious sunday-school building adjoining the 
church. The evening was quickly passed in 
cor lial gree: mgr, introductions, promenading, 
conversation, and pleasant interchange of sen- 
time nts. 

The most important question before the As- 
sembly was that growing out of the teaching 
of the Rev. Dr. Woodrow, Perkins professor of 
** Natural Science, in coanec:ion with revealed 
religion,” in the Columbia Theological Seminary. 
The qiestion came up by overtures from eight 
presbyteries, asking the Assembly to declare in 
plain language what the accepted inierpretat on 
of the Scriptures and tbe Standards of the Church 
are on this suvject. The ittee of thirteen 
brought in three papers, a maj -rity report, signed 
by nine members, a minority report, signed by 
two, anda pap-r by one member. The discus- 
sion continued for two days, and was strong on 
the pars of the majority, but weak, with the ex- 
ception of Dr, Woodrow’s argument, on the side 
of the minority. It became evident from the 
first that he stood almost alone in the advocacy 
of bie views. Dr. F.inn, of Mobile, actuated, as 
he acknowledged, by persana! friendship fur one 
who was many years ago a member of bis Church, 
endeavored to support the minority report, but 
from his maoner showed that he was arguing 
against his convictions. Dr, Woodrow took the 
position that God has nowhere revealed the 
manner of the creation of man, and that to say 
it was immediate, or out of no pre-existing mat- 
ter would be adding tothe word of God, and 
r quire those uader them to believe that which 
God bas not spokea. He professed his full be- 
lief io the plenary inspiration of the Scripwurca, 
and if ever sciesce contradicted the Scriptures, 
then science must go; bat wnen there was no 
contradicuon, or when the Scriptures were en- 
tirely silent, then Science could continue its in- 
vestigations, and belief in 1ts teacnivgs did not 
contravene beef in the Scziptures. By saying 
creation was an immediate act of A'imignty 
Power, you mean instantaneous. Wao told you 
20? Did Goa? Does he tell you how long he 
took to make make man? He says he did it. 
But does be say be did it instantansousiy? Phere 
1s no hint, however slignt, that is was so, 
Neither theese standards nor the Word of God 
affirm it. The Bible is absolutely silent as to 
mode and time, lt you assert that you kaow, 
youerr. You assert that which you will not 
find authority for in the Word of God. This 
majurity report affirms that this pur was 
created withuut apy watural animal pareotage. 
How do they koow this? Tuey were createa, 1t 
is said, from dust. How long had this dust been 
created ? Some will auswer that it was created 
afew days before. Ovhers that it was created 
ages—long geological ages—before. Now, woat 
changes occurred in those ages ? You do not 
know. It cannot make any possible differeuce 
what God used. Who was Adam? Was Adam 
that which was made of the dust of the gruund 
in the image of God? No. Tne soul was the 
map, and nothiog becams min uotil it was 
united with the soul. If there bad been» mil- 
liov forms like Adam’s, it aid net become man 
or Adam ual God piaced the soul witbin it. 

Tne arguments in favor of the repurt were bared 
upon the urgent dese of the entire Cburch— 
godiy men and women all ov.r the country who 
are disturbed and anxious, and who are clamor- 
ing for a piain deliv.ran:e from this body as to 
what tue Scripiures and the standar ds du teach. 
Dr. Jerkios showed that tuere was pressing 
need for this delivcrauce; that this As&mbly 
was competent and authorized to make such a 
deliverance, which shouid be a clear an uomis- 
takable utterauce of wnat we believe to be the 
doctrine of the Confessioa of Faith, and cave- 
chi-m, in reference to the creativ n of man, 

‘The vote was fiaally reacuoed om Wednesday 
evening. The two papers by the munority were 
defeaied by large vows. ‘The ayes and nos were 
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then called on the majority report, and resulted 
in 187 for and 13 against its adoption. Its lan- 
guage is as follows: ‘**To the several overtures 
on the subject of the evolution of man, sent up 
by the Presbyteries, the General Assembly re- 
turn answer as follows: 

**The Church remains at this time sincerely 
convinced that the Scriptures, as truly and 
authoratively expounded in our Confession of 
Faith and Catechism teach that Adam and Eve 
were created body and soul by immediate act of 
Almighty Power, thereby preserving a perfect 
race unity, 

**That Adam’s body was directly fashioned 
by Almighty God, without any natural anima! 
parentage of any kind, out of matter previously 
created of nothing. 

** And that any doctrine at variance therewith, 
isa dangerous error, inasmuch as by the method 
of interpreting Scripture it must demand, and 
in the consequences which by fair implication 
it will involve, it wili lead to the denial of doc- 
trines, fundamental to the faitb.” 

Large audiences attended all the discussions, 
and there were many visiting ministers present 
from the ne'ghboring states, anxious to hear 
the debate. The overwhelmiag vote was looked 
upon as a fair expression of the opinion of the 
Church at large, and seemed to convince the 
minority that their case was hopeless. Ic is 
earnestly to be desired that the controversy may 
now cease, and that peace and prosperity may 
again reign, eepecially in Co!umbia Seminary, 
whieh has been virtually closed by the troubles 
there. 


BY SPECIAL TELEGRAM FROM AUGUSTA, GA. 


The Assembly declared that by the genius of 
Presbyterianism they are bound to maintain a 
supervisury jurisdiction over the theolegical 
seminaries within the pale of this Church, as far 
as they affect the practice or ductr.ne of the 
Assemoly’s constituencies, and especially the 
office bearers of the Church. That this juris- 
diction must, in every case, enable the Assem- 
bly, through the proper channels of authority, 
to keep all such institutions free from anstbiog 
inconsistent wi.h the spimt of our system, aod, 
of course, free from all teaching inconsistent 
with the Word of God, as expressed in our 
standards. On the strength of this deliveraace 
the Assembly, by a vote of 65 to 25, adop-.ed the 
following: 

* Resolved, That, whereas the General Assem- 
b.v is convi. ced that the Rev. James Woodrow, 
D.D, one of the professors in Columbia 
Theological Seminarr, holds views re- 
pugnant to the word of God and our con- 
fcszion of faith, as appears both by his ad- 
dress published im the Southern Presbyterian 
Review for Jaly, 1884, and other publications, 
and by his statements made upon the floor of 
this Asserobly ; therefore, this General Assem- 
bly does ‘hereby, in accordance with is action 
yesterday in regard to the oversight of theolog- 
ical seminaries, earcestly recommend the synods 
of Sou. bh Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and South 
Georgia and Florida, which direct aud control 
the said seminary, to dismiss the said Rev, 
James Woodrow, D.D., as Professor in the said 
seminary, and to appoint another in bis place, 
and t speedily take such other steps as in their 
jadgment will be best adapted to res:ore this 
Beminary to the confidence of the Courch.” 

The ‘Deceased wife’s sister” clause was 
stricken out of the confession of faith by a con- 
stitutional vote. 


The American Bible Society was endorsed by 
the Assembly and recommended to the Churches. 
Acommittee of seven was appointed to confer with 
@ similar committee from the Nortbern Church, 
in relation to tbe proper celebration uf the cen- 
tennial of the Courch in 1889. The last Thurs- 
day in January, instead of the last Tnursd«y m 
February, as heretofore, was set spart for the 
day of prayer for colleges and seminaries, An 
extra collec ion was ordered to be taken on the 
second Sabbath in June for edfication, and aiso 
an extra colleetion in October for foreign mis- 
sious. Fraternal greetings were received from, 
aud replies sent to, th» General Assembly of the 
Northern Cbharch at Minneapolis. Tve Commi'- 
tee on Ho ue Missions was removed from Balti- 
more to Atlanta, the removal to take piac- on 
July ist. The place of meeting select d for the 
next Assembly was the Graud Avenue Caourch 
in Bt. Louis. 





THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE- 
RIAN A&SSEMBLY. 


Toe Cumberland Presbyterian General As- 
sembly met in Sedalia, M»., May 2let. Tue Rev. 
E. B. Crismap, D.D., of (+xas, was chosen mod- 
erator. Toe reports of the Church boards were 
presented. Thy ind cated a prosperous year. 
The report of the commitiee ou organic union 
Was presented by the Rev. W. &. Black, wbo 
said the joint committee had decided that 
it would be best to leave the question of poli y 
and name until after the ques ion of uviou as 
to doctrine is determined, Twuat settled, there 
ought to be po trouble about the rest. Time 
ought to be taken caimly and properly to ovn- 
sider the subject, A stavemens was aiso read from 
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the Hop. Jobn Frizzell, a member of ‘the com- 
mittee, opposing organic union wi'h the Metho- 
dist Protestant or any other Church, if it 
gbould require apy change as to name, doctrine 
or polity. Mr. Black further explained that the 
Methodist Protestant members of the joiot 
committee were willing to take the confession 
with the lids closed, but, in order to avoid end- 
less explanations, they prefer the omission from 
it of the section on the preservation of believers. 

The following is the report unanimously 
agreed upon at the joint convention of the two 
Committees on Organic Union: 

The Committee appointed by the General 
Convention of the Methodist Protestant Church 
at its session held in the citv of Baltimore, in 
May, 1884, and of the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church held in Ber- 
tonville, Arkansas, in May, 1885, for the pur- 
pose of considering tae subject of organic 
union between the two Churcbes, met ip the 
parlors of the Maxwell House, in the city of 
Nashville, Teno., on the 13th day of May, 1886, 
at 10 o'clock, a.m. Twere were present onthe 
part of the Methodist Protestant Church, Rev. 
G. B. McElroy, D.D., of Michigar, Rev. J. J. 
Smith, D.D., of New York, Rev. F. H. M. Hen- 
derson, D.D., of Georgia, ani J. W. Hering, 
M. D., uf Maryland ; absent, Thos. Sankey, of 
Pennsylvania ; present on the part of the Cum- 
berlard Presbyterian Church, Rev. 8. L. Rus- 
sel, M A.,of Alabama, Rev. W H. Black, M.A, 
of Missouri, and Andrew B. Martin. LL D., of 
Tennessee; absent, Hon. John Frizzell, of 
Tennessee and Rey. A. J. McGlumphey, DD, 
of Illivois. The joint meeting was organized 
by the election of G. B. McElroy, D.D., Chair- 
man and Rey. W. H. Black, Secre:ary. Before 
proceeding to business, prayer was offered by 
Rev. W. H. Black. 

The Committee state that they have felt the 
grave responsioility of the position in which 
they have been placed, and have endeavored 
most curefully and with much praver to con- 
sider the important subjects intrusted to them, 
and beg leave to subm:t the following as the 
result of their deliberations. 

First. We have carefully examined the 
creeds of the two Churches, and find n» differ- 
ence whatever, except that which might grow 
out of the doctrines of ‘‘the Preservation of 
Believers’? and ** Apostacy,’”’ which we agree 
are not essential in the Christian system and 
may with propriety be left open and unex- 
pressed iu the creeiof the United Church. 
We have also examined the formulated ex- 
pressions of the creeds of the respective 
Churcbes as stated in the Confession of Faith 
of the Cumber and Presbyterian Church and 
the Disc'pline of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, aud, while each sets forth the doc- 
trines c early, that of the Cumberl«nd Presby 
terian Church is more full and systematic, and 
we could confidently recommend it to the 
favorable consideration of a joint convention 
of the two Churches, if such should be held. 

Second. We bave at much length discu-eed the 
polity uf the resnec:ive Cburches, aud are of the 
unavimous opivion that no serious impediment 
to an organic union exists in their governmert; 
but that a satisfactory adjusiment may be ac- 
complished. 

Weare pleased to state that the committees have 
wih the utmost frankuess communicated with 
eacb otber upon the various points of their work, 
that a commendable Christien spirit has been 
evinced by ali, and that their copciusions have 
been reached ia a most satisfactory manner. 

We have not felt at liberty to proceed rurther 
with the work of organic uniov, be'1eving that 
it is wise and for the best interest of both 
Oburcbesr to rest at present with the sta ement 
tbat no doctrinal difficulty stands in the way of 
union, and that which p-rtains to poli:y can be 
arranged satisfactorily by the two Churches in a 
joint assembly. 

We beheve the union, if coneummated, will 
be for the glory of God and for the advance- 
ment of bis Kingdom, and can see no enfficient 
reason, why two borics of Christians, so alike 
in doctrine, goverument and practice should 
long remain as separate organ zations. 

In the name of cur d vine Master we submit 
these views to the Churchcs and recommend 
that they take such further action iu the matter 
as they may deem best. 

The anbject was warmly discuesed at three 
different times during the Assembly’s sesriuns, 
No one opposed union flatly, but oniy objected 
to any modification of the Creed on the suvject 
of the * Preserva ion of Bc levers.” 

Tbe following is the action taken bya large 
msjority vote : 

“ Whereas, The report of the joint convention of 
the comutiees on organic union appointed by the 
Genera] Assembly, of the Cumberiand Presbyterian 
Churcn and by the Geveral Convention of tue Metn- 
Odist Protestaut Church is before is; and 

“ Whereas, The matters involved are of great con- 
Sequence to ihe Kingeom of God and should not be 
decided without celiberation; and 

“ Whereas, Tne Methodist Protestant General Con- 
ference does not meet uatil May, 1883, and hence 
there is no need of haste; therefore 

“ Resvived, That the said report be referred for 
Actiou to tue next meeting of this General Agsem- 
bly at Covington, Oulu, May, 1887.” 








It is probable that a resolution, now on the table 
will be passed before the Assembly adjourns, de- 
claring that the above action is not to be con- 
strued as being *‘for or agaiost the report” of the 
Committee, Ths is intended to allay the fears 
of some brethren that the present action in post- 
poning will be miscons‘rued. 





THE SOUTHERN METHODIST 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE FOURTH AND LAST WEEK, 








Tue Conference at this date (28th) is rapidly 
approaching adjournment, The calendar bas a 
large number of reports from standing comnit- 
tees which should be acted upon, bat cannot be 
for want of time. Oo Monday the report of the 
Committee on Temperance was taken from the 
calendar, and avery spirited debate ensue, 
The report was very strong, setting forth in 
powerful language the manifold evils of the use 
and sale of ardent spirits. The discipline was 
regarded as beiow the report, inasmuch as it 
classes liquor selling among imprudences, and 
the report denounced it as an immorality. An 
amendment was offered that the discipline be so 
changed as to place liquor-selling among immo- 
ralvies. After a long and earnest debate a call 
was made for the ayes and noes, and on a count 
it was found tbat 108 were in favor of the 
amendment, and 65 against it. Thus the M. E. 
Church stands squarely now upon the ground 
that the tr. ffic ia ardent spirits 1s an immorality 
in any of is memberr, This is a great step in 
advance fora million of church members in this 
day of \emperance reform, 

An animaszed discussion arose on a report of 
the Committee on Revivals recommending cer- 
tain changes in the baptismal service. The 
changes proposed did not sffect the doctrinal 
views of the Cnurcb, bus after tue adoption of 
the report Dr. McFcrrin rose and offered a prc- 
test against tae action of the Conterence in 
adopting the report. The protest rested ou 
these grounds: 1. That when tbe report was 
adopted there was no quorum present and vot- 
ing. This was not ailowed, as the fact of a 
quorum could be ascertained, and that when the 
yeport was finally adopted at the succeeding 
se8810n there was a qavrum present. The secoud 
ground of the protest was aliowed. Ic alleged 
shat the action of the Conference aimed at un- 
dermining the doctrine of bir.b sin, The third 
ground of the protest was that the action of the 
Conference was in contravention of the opinions 
of Bishop Keener as «expressed during the devate, 
This was not allowed by the Conference, so the 
protest of the venerable Ductor was aliowed ouly 
as to ita seeond ground. Several members of toe 
Conference joiuead Dr. M: Ferrin in ihe protest 
ou this grouod, 

Tue Conference adopted a new plan for pro- 
vidicg the place tor hoiding the General Con- 
ference. A motion was offered and adopted 
that a committee of five, three laymen and two 
ministers, be appointed oy the Cuair, who shall 
select from the places inviung the Conference 
and negutiate for rajiroad tares and ho ei rates, 
and tu report through the church papers at 
their discretion. Invitations were then read 
from Nashville, 8t. Louis, Georgetown, Texas, 
and Kansas City, and reterred to the committee 
having charge of the matter. Iu order to get at 
the most important papers on the calendar a 
committee of five was appointed to sek ct such 
Matter as in their judgment the Conference 
should certainly act upon vefore adjvurnment. 

In the action of the Conference in refereuce 
to The Uhristian Advocate it was resulved to 
give the pauper an assistant editur to be appointed 
by the bishops, and that the editor-in-chief be 
authorized to draw upon the book agent an- 
nually for the sum of $2,500 to be expended in 
payiog tor accepted articies. lt was moved to 
make the sum $5,0.0, but the Conference re! used, 
and so the great central organ of tne Ocurch 
with 27,000 euoecribers is only allowed the 
meager sum of $2,500 to pay coutributors. Is 
it any wonder that it cannot command the best 
brain power of the Church ? 

The Conterence, ia sn afternoon and night 
sestion, wuich Jasted wll 1:30, rashed rapidiy 
through 118 remaiuing business. Or course piles 
of papers concocted by futile brains, witu great 
expcciatione, were leit to be aweyt up by the 
sexton and sold to the paper-mull. 

The Conterence dirtc.ed thavibe Quarterly Re- 
view, woich bas been for four y. ars wru d by Dr. 
J. W. Hinton, of Georgia, ac bis OWn rick ant ¢x- 
pense, be hereafter issued fur whe Paviishing 
House, and :hat the book editor have charge of 
the editorial department. 

It was ae *ided that the decisions of the Bishops 
on legal questions, be bereafter publisoed in 
book form. For the promotion of temperauce 
it was ordcred that ‘he Pablisting House issue 
aseries of trac.s and leaflets on the evils of in- 
temperance. 

‘The chicf matters selected by the committee 
from the great mass on the calenoar are, & 
change in the law of cburch irials,giviug accused 
persors the right of ualimited challnge for 
cause, alsoa change, or rather, @ declaration, 
that a traveling preacher, who shall be located 
by bis Conference for inefficiency, or want of 





adaptation to the itinerancy shall have no right 
of appeal to the General Conference, 

On the question of divorce, the Conference 
decided that no winister of the Oburch shall 
solemnize the right of marriage between parties 
when one or both or them are divorced from 
a wife or husband still living, provided the in- 
hibition shal! not apply to the innocent party to 
a divorce obtained on Scripturs] ground. 

In view of the great demand for intelligent 
preachers among the colored people of the 
Bou'b, the bishops were authorized, when re- 
quested to do so by an Annual Conference, to 
appoint a preacber to trivelin the bounds of 
the Conference, and to orgauize Churches in 
copnection with the colored M. E. Chureh in 
America, 

Quite ap interesting incident occurred near 
the close of the Conference. Tae senior bishop 
was prezented with a gavel made of the wood of 
a tree from the grave of General Stonewall 
Jackson. Dr. Lafferty had the 1ostrument made. 
Ics history 18 worthy of record. Ia 1864 a gen- 
tleman in Cincinnati sent througn the lines a 
twig of Paulowsia imperialis to Ool. J.T. L. 
Preston, of Gen. T. J. Jackson’s stiff, with the 
request that it be planted by the tomb of the 
Confederate warrior 1n the ce oeterv at Lexing- 
ton, Va. lt made rapid growth, and in years 
dis'urbed the modest mound. In 1884 Mre. 
Jackson directed its removal. [hesexton opea ed 
the eartb, and the company present fuund the 
roots had gone directiv to the coffiu and em- 
braced, by curious curves and bLendings, the 
body of the dead chawpion of the South. 

Ia reviewing this Conference, several things 
are noticeavle : Though composed largely of new 
and young men who sat for the first time ina 
General] Conference, the s;irit of the body was 
eminent'y conservative. It is with the greatess 
caution that men venture to dicturb the hues 
drawn by the tathers of the “nurcn. The general 
good fecling and the absence of all improprietics 
of tpeech, rave one or two exceptions, was a 
pleating feature of the Covfereace. The hraith 
of the delegates wa3 unusually good, ihe weather 
was delightful, and Richmond, seated on her 
reven hills, never looked more attraciive in ber 
profusiou of ‘reev, shrubbery, and early spring 
flowers. Many persons from the South and 
West, who had not seen the city sioce it was 
wrecked and made desolate by the storm of the 
last days of the war, cume back to fiud the old 
bat'le fields blooming with ripenivg harvests, 
end the city out of which they had marched 
twenty-one years before amid the terrors of 
evacuation, now grandly rebu'lt and filled with 
abusy and thriving population. There were 
men from every South: ra State who bad merched 
in dust covered, ragged, butternut uniforms 
through these streets, who bad laid down carpal 
weapons and taken the sword of the Spirit 
againet the powers of darkness, 

The imtiuence of the Conf-rence, especially 
tbrough the powerful sermons preacoed in the 
various Churches of the city, will abide fora long 
seasop, and produce good fruits. Christians of 
different denomivativos were drawn nearer to 
one another, and Jelt that the true and enduring 
bond of union is love for Christ and his cause. 
The Bishops remained in the city the day after 
the Conference adjourned, and made out the 
pian of appointwents fur the ensuing year. 
Bishop Graubery goes at once to Brazi!, to in- 
spect the missions in that country, while Bisbop 
Wilson will hold a Conference on the Pacific 
coast, and thence sail for China and Japan. 





Tue union revival meetings in Plainfield, 
conducted bv Messrs. Moody, Whuitle and 
MoGranaban, bave resulted ia many converrions, 
It 18 thought that no fewer than two hundred 
bave publicly tes ified toa chsnge of heart. A 
very large proportion of these coc verts are young 
people, incluting cbildren of from nine to fif- 
teen years of age. The testimonies from the chil- 
dren were very clear, and the converts are very 
earpest in their determina‘ion to live a c ‘nsist- 
eat Christian life. The pistors of the vari us 
churches will give imm :diste a:tention to them. 
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PHYSICIANS’ TEST. 

Te physicians in Lowell, who are testing the 
Moxie Nerve Food plant on ‘paralesia and nerv- 
ous ¢xhaustion, in addition to the number 
already reported, have recovered a Mrs. Brock, 
of Barnet, Vt., a long time belpless. A Mrs, 
Cheney, 18 Bleachery Street, Lowell, who was 
not expected to live. Its greatest ‘popularity 
spriogs from the fact that it substitutes stimu- 
jants and tonics without barm, and imparts 
great powers of endurance. The apothecaries 
are besieg-d for it everywhere. Large companies 
are forming “3 its manufacture all over the 
world.— Lowell Courier. 
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Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
@nould be addressed to The Editor ef The inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 
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ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


Some time ago the Christian world was 
more or less excited over what was called 
the prayer test. Certain scientists affirmed 
that prayer was not a practical exercise, at 
least so far as the securing of things prayed 
for is concerned. Christians, on the other 
hand, continued to insist that prayer was 
as practical an instrument as a pen ora 
krife. A pen is a practical instrument be- 
cause it will write; a knife is a practical 
instrument becausc it will cut. So prayer 
is a practical instrument in the heart of a 
believer, because whatsoever we ask in 
the name of Jesus Christ, God will give it 
unto us. Nevertheless, there are many 
Christians who are in doubt, because, in 
their experience they have prayed for mavy 
things that God has not given to them. 
This failure leads them to question whether 
the things which they have received fol- 
lowing their prayer came as a result of the 
hearing and acting of God, or as the result 
of coincidence, or the ordinary sequences of 
nature or things; and would have as surely 
come to pass without the prayer as with it. 

Of course there are hundreds and ten 
thousands of believers Wwho are not troubled 
on this point, because they koow that their 
prayers are acswered. With this class we 
have nothing to @o in this present writing: 
but with the doubting ones we have a few 
words to say upon the subject of answers 
to prayer. 

Prayer is by no means a mechanical af- 
fair. It is not a question of dipping an 
empty bucket into a full well and drawing 
out. It is not a matter of presenting a 
check at the window of the paying teller and 
standing there until the gold or the bills are 
put into our hands. It is a petition of- 
fered to God our Father in Heaven in the 








name of Jesus Christ, for Him to consider 
and answer accordirg to His wisdom and 
love, both as to the thing asked for and the 
method of bestowing it. There are cer- 
ta'nly four ways in which God answers 
prayer. 

First: He answers our general prayer 
for daily bread and providential care. Our 
common needs are supplied in answer to 
prayer. But it is urged that so are the com- 
mon needs of men supplied who never pray. 
We will not bere discuss that proposition 
further than to say that there is a vast dif- 
ference between eating bread off God's 
table and being clothed by a Father’s hand, 
and the common method of filching aliving 
from the world merely by the labor of our 
own bands. 

Second : God does answer prayer directly 
and literally, There are times and circum- 
stances when we are constrained to make 
a specific and definite petition to God fora 
specific thing, and Ged answers these 
prayers; as, for irstance, when Hannah, 
the barren but much loved wife of Elkanah, 
besought tbe Lord for ason, whom she at tre 
same time consecrated to the Lord forever, 
ber prayer was answered; as when Heze- 
kiah besought the Lord for his life, and 
was avuswered in that fifteen years were 
added to him; as when the same king 
prayed to God that He wou'd interfere and 
destroy the armies of Sennacherib, and He 
did so: as when Elijah prayed that the 
heavens might be locked up so that no rain 
sbou'd fall in Samaria for three years and a 
balf; and again, that the heavens might be 
opened, and the rain come, and God did 
so; as when the Cburch prayed for Peter 
in prisop, ana God sent an angel and 
released him. But why multiply cases. 
God has taught us this distinctly, and 
countless thousands of Christians live to 
testify, that God has answered their 
prayers in the same scignal manner, and 
that He is doing so daily. 

Third: God arswers prayers indirectly. 
Paul besought the Lord to take away his 
thern. And this be did thrice. This was 
a distinct snd definite prayer. God an- 
swered it, but not in the wav that Paul 
sought to be answered. He did not take 
away the thorn, but he did a better thing 
for him. He gave him more grace. The 
burden was not removed, but added 
strength was given; and the thorn, what- 
ever it was, made a means of blessing. 
Here was the intervention of the wisdom 
and love of God to his servant in connec- 
tion with the answer to his prayer. Paul 
did not know what was the best for him. 
God did, and Paul afterward said that 
God’s answer, though not what he had be- 
sought, was infinitely more to his mind 
and heart than if God had done just what 
he asked. Surely Paul would not have 
said, in reference to that prayer. that the 
Lord bad not answered him. When the 
lame man besought an alms from Peter and 
Jobn, he did not get either a piece of silver 
or gold as he hoped, but he got a better 
thing. He got from the Lord Jesus, 
through his servants, the healing of his 
lameness. That was more to be desired. 
Your boy asked you, the other day, if he 
might go off with some other boys toa 
certain place to spend bis Saturday. You 
did not deem it wise or proper for him to 
do so, and so you said, ‘‘No”; but imme- 
diately set about and ennaned a day's 
amusement and recreation in another di- 
rection and with other companions, which 
you felt assured would be just as pleasant 
for him, and far better. He was satisfied 
and happy with our answer to his petition, 
though it was not, literally, what he had 
asked for. So God answers many, indeed 
we believe most, of our prayers. He gives 
us better things than we ask, though not 
the exact things. He answers in love and 
wisdom. 

Fourth: God auswers by saying ‘‘ No.” 
What we call unanswered prayers, are often- 
times prayers which have been very de- 
cidedly answered. We ask and receive not, 
because we ask for something that we may 
consumeit on our fle*h, whichif God should 
give it us would be for our hurt and eternal 
damage. A wise and loving Heavenly father 
says ‘* No,” to such petition. Shall we say 
that because God says ‘‘ No,” He has not an- 
swered us ? When your child comes to you 
with some request which you do not and can- 
not grant for the child’s sake, and you tell 





him so, would that child be warranted in go- 
ing away and reporting that he had asked 
you something and that you had made no an- 
swer? Certainly not. ‘* No,” isas really an 
answer as ‘‘ Yes,” and we have to thank 
our God a thousand times that He has said 
‘*No,” to our petitions, as often, perhaps 
oftener, than He has said ‘‘ Yes.” 

More might be easily said, but we believe 
if Christians will act with filial confidence 
toward God’and come to Him with all their 
requests, leaving Him to answer specifically, 
indirectly, or by a decided ‘‘ No,” they will 
come into the joy and confidence of 
prayer. 








“SOWING SCHISM.” 


In an editorial of March 18th we criticised 
the action of those American Baptists who 
encourage the division, by Baptist agents, 
of the struggling evangelical Churches of 
Turkey. We said there are vacant fields 
enough without invading those now occu- 
pied. Our statements were tbat ‘‘ the new- 
comers devote themselves, so far »s can be 
seen, to offering their ‘higher Gospel’ to 
the members of the existing evangelical com- 
munities”; and that the tracts published 
by them do not preach the Gospel, but only 
immersion; and thus their efforts seem to 
add almost nothing to the evangelical forces 
in Turkey, but to be chiefly schismatic, 
and so harmful instead of helpful. 

One or two Baptist papers made general 
denials of the truth of our statement. 
Assured of its correctness we made no re- 
ply. Now the Rev. Mr. Haygooni, the 
native Armenian who is at the head of the 
Bartist movement in Constantinople, writes 
us his denial, which we publish this week, 
and about which we have something to 
say. 

First, let it be understood that Mr. Hay- 
gooni was one of the Protestant converts 
of the American Board who came to this 
country, was educated in the Baptist The- 
ological Seminary at Rochester, was 
ordained and sent back to Constantinople 
as a Baptist Close Communion; Missionary. 
The Missionary Union, the regular Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society, refused, out 
of comity with the Americar Board to sup- 
port him. Whereupon the Baptist Publi- 
cation Society offered to receive contribu- 
tions for the support of his mission. As 
we are informed his work is under no sort 
of superintendence from any Baptist board. 
but is responsible only to his own sense of 
what is right, the Publication Society only 
concerning itself to send out money con- 
tributed to his work. 

Mr. Haygooni says: ‘‘ We are totally de- 
voted to the conversion of the non-evangeli- 
calcommunity.” Wecan hardly fiod proper- 
ly courteous words to apply to this state- 
ment, which is the key to the whole mat- 
ter. We will only state the facts. 

Constantinople is one of those immense 
cities out of which we would shut no 
denomination. There is room for different 
bodies if they take pains not to interfere 
with each other. 

Of the twenty square miles of area in 
Constantinople the spot most thoroughly 
and evidently occupied by the American 
B>ard’s mission work is the triangle of less 
than half a mile area, in the district border- 
ing on Kim Kapa and Gedik Pasha, in 
Old Stambal, whose angles are occupied by 
the Vianga Chapel, with its congregation 
of 100 or 200, Mrs. Schueider’s mission, 
with its attendance of 100 or 125, and the 
Coffee House Reading Room. Half way 
between the two latter is the lot purchased 
for the new Caurch building, to be erected 
by the American Board. Just here, barely 
one hundred yards from this lot, Mr. Hay- 
gooni has chosen to oper his preaching 
service and organize the First Baptist 
Church of Constantinople. This choice 
was no accident. Mr. Haygooni had been 
stated preacher of the Vianga Church, had 
been intimately a-quainted with its people, 
and associated with its preachers before he 
made his denominational change. If he 
had wished to avoid proselyting, he would 
have avoided this district. On the contrary, 
he came right here as an accredited Baptist 
missionary, attended the services at the 
Vianga Chapel, at the Bible House, at Mrs, 
Schneider’s house, and spent some hours 
each week at the reading room, conversing 
with the people at these places and inviting 
them to his preaching services. Thus his 
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congregation was taken almost entirely from 
the attendants at the existing services, 

Mr. Haygooni wished to establish work 
in Nicomedia; but there was already a 
Protestant Church there and a teacher, sup- 
porting with difficulty a family of eight 
persons. Mr. Haygooni saw him, and per. 
suaded him he ought t> be rebaptized, 
and then erployed him to open a separate 
school and Sabbath service. After some 
weeks Mr. Haygooni reproved his helper 
for not baptizing men. He auswered that 
he did not wish to divide the Nicomedia 
Church on the question of baptism. He 
was told, in reply, that the Baptist society 
would not pay him a para of salary if he 
did not baptize people. He was then sent 
by Mr. Haygooni to Baghchejik, where is 
a Protestant congregation of some 250 per- 
sons, and, after a few months, was dis- 
missed because he refused to divide that 
Church by baptizing its members. 

Mr. Haygooni’s publications thus far 
consist of three tracts on baptism. The 
first is on the general importance of bap- 
tism. This was brought by him to the 
Avedaper, the evangelical paper supplied 
by the American Board, with a request for 
a favorable notice, which it received. Of 
bis other two tracts one is on infant bap- 
tism, and the other on immersion. 

The results of the Baptist work thus far 
show that they have not tried to avoid 
proselyting. In fact, they have done noth- 
ing else. While they are at work in many 
places where evangelical congregations 
already exist, we can learn of no preaching 
place or school established by them in any 
part of Constantinople, or in any other 
town or village in Turkey where an evan- 
gelical congregation did not exist before 
they began their work. In the Western 
Turkey Mission field two Baptist churches 
have been organized as the result of their 
three year’s of labor, one in Constantinople 
andoneinBagbchejik. Eight persons have 
been baptized in Constantinople, and seven- 
teen in the Baghcbejik field. all of whom 
were previously members of HKvangelical 
churches except one, and he was a member 
of the Protestant community. 

To substantiate what we have said we 
give a list, believed to be complete, of the 
persons baptized in these two Baptist 
churches, with the names of the Evancgeli- 
cal churches of which they were previously 
members. It needs to be stated that many 
Protestants come to Constantinople to do 
business, but retain their membership at 
their homes. 

BaPTIzED IN CoNSTANiINOPLE, 


BE, cpacndneneencaceewe Kbnous Church. 
Mardiros Tirosian... ......Aintab 6s 

: n of cher i 
Sohag Reshguturian....... a * Harpat field, 
I Bis victe sc ccccces Rodosto Church. 
Kevork Garabedian.... ... Harpat bed 
Dh PRs sis 6 iss icess “ 6 
Krikor Basmeajian.......... Adrianopls Church, 
Garabed Keropian......... Constantinople “ 
Persons BaprizED IN THE BAGHOHEJIK FIELD. 
Mariam Bosmajian......... Baghchejik Church. 
Hagop Tamamian.......... @ oe 
Harutiun Atanasian....... se se 
Kevork Chapjian.......... a &6 
Wile GE GHGTO. o.oo. 00000 “ “ 
Hobannes Tasitian......... “ és 
Krikor Yessian ...........6 “ 66 
Wife cf above............ 6s 66 
Sister of above............. o - 
Sister-in-law of above..... bad 66 
Hagop Arakelian........... be 6 
Po eee ” aad 
Hochadir Minasian........ Harpait Church 
Wife of above ............ ” ” 
Daughter of above......... e - 
Mother in-law of above.... . - 
Muggerdich Basmajian....Member of the Bagh 


chejik Civil Community. 
We have not exhausted our facts, but 
these are enough to give our Baptists pause. 
We ask their attention on the basis of these 
facts which we have given from the most 
reliable sources. We believe the whole 
movement to be uncallec for, unfraternal, 
aod calculated to do much more harm than 
good. 





Turer hundred and fifteen bills, passed by 
the legislature of this state, were left in the 
hands of Governor Hill for bis consideration at 
the time of the adjournment. He has thirty 
days from the time of the adjournment to deter 
mine what he will do with them. Those that he 
does not sign during this period fail to become 
laws. Among these bilis is the Aldermanic re- 





form bill for this city, which he certainly should 
sign, and the Excise bill which be should not sig@ 
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CASES FOR THE COURTS. 


Two very painful cases of breach of fi- 
nancial trust, involving heavy losses to 
benevolent societies, have been made pub- 
lic within two weeks. There are points 
in both cases which call for very serious 
reflection. It goes without saying that 
funds raised for benevolent or religious 
work should be guarded and administered 
with the greatest care. Men who have the 
custody of these funds, whatever their 
business capacity, whatever their reputa- 
tion for honesty, should be subject to those 
checks and that oversight which every 
well regulated business house employs, not 
only for its own protection, but for the 
protection of those upon whom responsi- 
bility is placed. So far as we know, this 
rule is generally adopted by our Church 
societies; and it is a fine tribute to the 
competency and integrity with which be- 
nevolent funds are managed, that of the 
millions upon millions which have been 
collected and expended, the losses by 
fraud or embezzlement have amounted to 
a comparatively insignificant sum. This 
fact, however, does not make the occasional 
breach of trust a whit more tolerable. It 
may be impossible to make it impossible to 
misappropriate funds; but whenever ac-se 
of such misappropriation occurs the mana. 
gers should have a good defence in the sys- 
tem which they have adopted for the pro- 
tection of the society. 

Whether the managers of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society or of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church have such a de- 
fence we will not now undertake to say; 
but we do undertake to say that somebody 
in authority in these societies is responsible 
for an attempt to hide wrong-doing and 
shield the wrong-doer. Important as is the 
loss of funds voluntarily contributed for 
Christian or charitable work, important as 
is the faithful discharge of the duties of 
directors or managers, it is more important 
that embezzlement or misappropriation, or 
whatever technical name the crime of 
‘borrowing ” funds without authority 
may be called by, should be dealt with as 
the law directs it to be dealt with. This 
much is due to the contributors who have 
been robbed, to the protection of the society, 
and to the protection of society at large. It 
matters not what relation to the society the 
culprit may have held; it matters not 
whether he has contributed his thousands 
or his hundreds, or nothing to the society; 
if, in his position of trust, he ‘* borrows” 
of the society’s funds for his own use, in_ 
tending to return the ‘‘ loan,” he has com- 
mitted a crime acc>rding to the law of the 
land and ought to he handed over to the 
officers of the law for trial and punish- 
ment. Any other course is wrong and 
dangerous. Is there any reason why John 
H. Deane and John R. Smith should not 
be arraigned in a court of law for their 
acts? We can see none. 

John H. Deane was a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the counsel of 
the Society. In April, 1884, his failure was 
announced for a large sum. At the same 
time the Society was declared his creditor 
fur nearly $56,000. From that date to 
this Mr. Deane says he has been seeking a 
settlement, and in a letter just published 
he declares his willingness to submit to 
arbitration. According to the report of 
the Committee on the Society’s affairs, given 
last week at Asbury Park, the amount di- 
rectly chargeable to Mr. Deane at the time 
he made his assignment was $131,521. 
This sum, the report explains, was not 
‘loaned to Mr. Deane.” 

“He was a member of the Financial Com- 
mittee and was intrusted, as the soviety’s coua- 
sel, to attend to the legal business pertaining to 
investments, and thus became the medium of 
communication between the society and mort- 
gagors. When tbe latter paid off their mort- 
gages Mr, Deane received the payments, which 
he deposited to his owa credit in bank. There 
has evidently been a laxness in the technical 
observance of the financial affairs of the society, 
but this may have arisen in consequence of un- 
limited confidence in one who was universally 
esteemed and whose official word or act as coun- 
sel of the Financial Board in regard to invest- 
Ments was considered ultimate and right.” 

The report was accepted, the proposal 
to arbitrate was voted down, and the case 
Was referred to the Board of Managers for 


final settlement. So much for the Deane 
case. 
The case of John R. Smith, formerly 
treasurer of the Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Reformed Church, as stated in the 
Tribune, is substantially as follows: About 
@ year ago a deficit was found in Mr. 
Smith’s accounts of about $25,000. He 
resigned and promised to make the sum 
good, and the matter was not reported to 
the General Synod. Dr. West, Secretary 
of the Board, said to a 7'ribune reporter: 
“Tt is a fact that Mr. Smith appropriated 
money belonging to the Board to his owa use; 
but he thought he would be able to replace the 
amounts, and I do not believe that he meant to 
act dishonestly. But his mistake was in using 
the trust funds in his care in that way at all. 
Then it went on from bad to worse, until he 
was unable to replace what he had used up.” 
What mitigating circumstances there 
may be in these cases we do not. know; 
nor does it matter much, so far as the 
proper treatment of the cases is concerned. 
If the facts be as stated, both cases are 
cases for the courts. The courts are able to 
sift the facts and arrive at just conclusions; 
and they are equally competent to consider 
Mitigating circumstances, Justice first, 
sympathy afterward. 





TsE POLYGAMY AMENDMENT. 





Tue Judiciary Committee, of the House 
of Representatives has agreed to report a 
joint resolution to the House, proposing a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, providing as follows: 

1. ** The marriage relation by contract, or in 
fact, by one person of either sex and more tha. 
one person of the other sex, shall be deemed 
polygamy. Neither polygamy nor any polyga- 
mous association or cohabitation between the 
sexes shall exist or be lawful within the juris- 
diction of the Cnited States, or of any of the 
etates. 

2. ‘The United States shall not, nor shall 
any state, make or enforce any Jaw which shall 
allow polygamy or any polygamous association 
or cohabitation between the sexes; but the 
United States and every state shall prohibit the 
same by law within their respective jurisdic- 
tion. 

3. “Toe judicia! power of the United States 
shall extend to the prosecution of the crimes 
of polygamy and of a polygamous association 
or cohabitation between the sexes under this 
article, and Congress shall have power to de- 
clare by law the punishment therefor. 

4. “Nothing in the Constitution nor in this 
article shall be construed to deny to any state 
the exclusive power, subject to the provisions of 
this article, to make and enforce all Jaws con- 
cerning marriage and divorce within its juris- 
diction, or to vest in the United States power 
respecting the same within any state.” 

Congress already has power to legislate 
on the subject of polygamy, and on all 
other subjects, in the District of Columbia, 
in the territories of the United States, and 
in all places subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States. It has, inthe 
exercise of this power, enacted laws 
against polygamy, and armed the appro- 
priate courts with authority to try and 
punish offenses against the same. The 
amendment is not, therefore, needed to give 
this power to Congress. 

The case, however, is radically different 
when we turn to the states that compose 
the Union, and exist and operate under 
state governments. Here, under the Con- 
stitution as it now is, Congress has no 
legislative jurisdiction over the question 
of polygamy, and the Federal Courts are 
without jurisdiction to try and punish the 
offense. The whole subject, together with 
that of marriage and divorce, is left with 
the states themselves, and may by them be 
regulated according to their own discre- 
tion. Were the proposed amendment made 
a part of the Constitution, the effect would 
be the following: 1. Polygamy would be 
constitutionally defined and prohibited 
throughout the United States; and there 
would, consequently, be no power in the 
General Government or in the state gov- 
eroments to establish it anywhere. 2. It 
would be the duty of Congress and of the 
state legislatures, to enact laws prohibiting 
polygamy and all polygamous association 
or cohabitation between the sexes. 8. The 
judicial power of the United States, as 
vested by Congress in the Federal 
Courts, would extend to ‘‘ the crimes of 
polygamy and of a polygamous association 





or cohabitation > between the sexes, 


4. Congress would be authorized to de- 
clare by law the punishment for these 
crimes. 5. The whole subject of marriage 
and divorce would be left to the exclusive 
regulation of the state governments within 
the states, except as qualified by the 
amendment in relation to polygamy. 

While we do not think this amendment 
drawn in the best form, we heartily ap- 
prove of it in the end at which it 
aims, with the exception of the pro- 
vision that relates to marriage and di- 
vorce. The Constitution of the United 
States should be so amended as to au- 
thorize Congress to establish uniform laws 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, 
just as it now has power to establish such 
laws ‘‘on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States.” The form- 
er is much more important to the national 
weal than the latter; and if the latter 
should be placed under the legislative con- 
trol of Congress, then, for still stronger 
reasons, the former should also be placed 
there. What the country greatly needs, 
but cannot have under the Constitution iu 
its present state, is a national law that will 
operate uniformly throughout the United 
States in regard to marriage and divorce. 
This is the only effective remedy for the 
enormous abuses that have crept into the 
divorce system through exclusive state 
legislation. 

We, however, repeat the remark that we 
heartily indorse the end sought to be at- 
tained by the proposed amendment. The 
prohibition of polygamy in the fundamen- 
tal law of the land would settle the ques- 
tion that this abomination is not to gain a 
permanent foothold in this country. No 
state, after its admission into the Union, 
could establish it, any more than: it could 
establish slavery under the Thirteenth 
Amendment; and if any state, owing to 
loca] public sentiment or partisan politics, 
were remiss in dealing with polygamists, 
here would be a power in tbe General 
Government, to supply the needed remedy. 
The progress which the Latter Day Saints 
have made in this cuuntry, and their per- 
sistent purpose to carry polygamy along 
with their religious faith, show the wisdom 
of placing this part of their faith under 
the condemnation and reprobation of ‘the 
supreme law of the land,” and arming the 
General Government with ample power 
everywhere to extirpate this beastly and 
corrupting system. Polygamy should be 
placed among the things that shall not exist 
in this land; and Mormons should be thus 
taught that, so far as this institution is 
concerned, they have nothing to gain by 
gaining political control of a state. We 
cannot fora moment doubt whether pub- 
1c sentiment would thoroughly approve a 
properly worded amendment securing this 
end. 


THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY. 


A very plain lesson for political leaders, 
if political leaders are willing to learn a 
plain lesson, may be learned from two con- 
ventions held in New Jersey last week. Oa 
Wednesday a conference of Republicans 
met in Trenton to declare hostility to the 
saloon, and on Toursday and Friday a con- 
vention of the Toird Party, in Newark, put 
in nomination a candidate for governor, 
and adopted a platform, of which prohibi- 
tion is the chief plank. Both of these 
conventions were composed of earnest, 
intelligent men bent on the overthrow of 
the saloon and saloon influence. They 
agree in this, if in nothing else; they differ, 
chiefly, in the means proposed to reach the 
end. 

Tne conference at Trenton is an attempt 
to marshal the moral elements of the Re- 
publican Party in New Jersey against the 
saloon. While it is not to be denied that 
the representatives of the party in the leg- 
islature have taken, inthe last year or two, a 
more favorable attitude toward the temper- 
ance cause, as indicated in the election for 
two terms of a pronounced Prohibitionist for 
Speaker,and while eleven of the thirteen Re- 
publicxn senators voted in favor of a local 
option bill last winter, still, enough Repub 
licans in the Assembly were willing to vote 
with the Democrats to defeat that reason- 











able measure, and not only did they refuse, 
at the dictation of the saloon, to give the 


say whether they would or would not tol- 





people of the various counties the right to. 


erate liquor selling; in defiance of com- 
mon humanity they voted down a bill for 
the protection of minors, and a hygiene bill. 
Thousands of Republicans were disgusted. 
Many of them have gone into the Third 
Party, and many others are almost ready 
to follow them. The Trenton Conference 
is a movement wholly within party lines, 
designed to induce the party to make 
chice whether it will continue to serve the 
saloon, or whether it will listen to 
the demands of the decent sentiment 
of its best and largest element, 
The conference was wisely managed, and 
its platform, or address to the Republicans 
of the State is broad and firm and sound. 
It conceals nothing, it isequivocal in noth- 
ing. Asserting that intemperance is the 
‘“‘conspicuoys, the colossal curse of 
society,” it demands that all existing laws 
against it be executed; that if these laws 
prove to be unwise or ineffective they be 
amended or repealed; that the question of 
method—constitutional prohibition, local 
option, high license—should be left to the 
choice of the people; and that whenever 
demanded the people of each state or com- 
munity should have the right to express 
their will as t» constitutional prohibi- 
tion or local prohibition at the ballot-box. 
Nothing could be more moderate or rea- 
sonable than this. It is a platform on which 
all men who are against the saloon can 
stand, and it will be very unfortunate for 
the Republican Party if it does not take its 
position thereon. Toe men who have en- 
listed in the movement propose not only to 
give the party the opportunity, but to urge, 
to force it, if possible,to acceptit. They 
deserve the sympathy and support of all 
true temperance men. They have right on 
their side, and he who fights against the 
right fights for the saloon. Some of the 
speakers at the Newark Third Party Con- 
vention went out of their way to ridicule 
and vilify them, and one speaker, a clergy- 
man, we are sorry to say, the Rev. C. H. 
Mead, told two skunk stories, and a third 
story of similar character, and applied 
them to the brave men wio met in Tren- 
ton to work for the same end, but by what 
they deemed a more practicable method, 
aimed at by the Newark Prohibitionists, 
Abuse on such a low plane can only harm 
the speaker and those who applaud bim. 
The question at issue is too high and holy 
a question to be dragged into the mire in 
this way. 

Tbe Newark Convention has made a 
shrewd nomination, and a platform with 
both strong and weak planks. It was a 
large and enthusiastic gathering, and the 
rank and file as well as the leaders are fully 
determined to work hard. Republicans 
might as well look the situation squarely 
in the face. ‘They must move forward 
or go down. Tnaey cannot tike up the 
line of march too soon. The people of New 
Jersey are against the saloon, ani if the 
Republican Party will not lead in the battle, 
some other party will. Wise action taken 
immediately will avert a great disaster. 
Nothing else will. Has the Republican 
Party in New Jersey grace enough to re- 
deem itself and save the state from a saloon 
governor and a saloon legislature? 





CUMULATIVE VOTING. 


Tue Aldermanic reform bill for this city, 
now in the hands of Governor Hill, pro- 
vides for the election of Mayor, Comptroller, 
the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
and the members of this Bard, at elections 
to be held in the month of April, and also 
provides that the Board of Aldermen, con- 
sisting of fourteen members, shall be chosen 
on a general ticket, to be voted for by the 
whole city, and not by districts, as is now 
the law, with the further provision that 
each voter may adopt the principle of cumu- 
lative voting in voting for Aldermen. It 
is rumored that Governor Hill intends to 
veto the bill mainly, if not wholly, on ac- 
count of the last of these provisions. 

Will this be a good reason fur a veto? 
We think not. If the Aldermen are chosen 
on a general ticket, as seems to be absolute- 
ly necessary in order to improve the char- 
ter of the candidates nominated and of the 
persons elected, and thus secure one of the 
main objects of the bill, thea without 
cumulative voting, the Democratic party in 
this city would be sure to elect an.exclu- 
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it is largely in the majority. This would 
not be fair to the Republican minority, and 
Would not be most conducive to the inter_ 
ests of good government. It is better for 
thee interests that Republicans should be 
répresented in this Board; and to secure 
this end the principle of cumulative voting 
Was introduced into the bill. 

What is this principle? It is simply that 
each voter, when there are fourteen Alder- 
men to be elected, as will be the fact at the 
first election, and when there are but seven 
Aldermen to be elected, as will be the fac; 
at all subsequent elections, may give a vote 
for each one of the whole fourteen in the 
one case, or for each one of the whole seven 
in the other, or may concentrate his votes 
upon one or more canaidates less than the 
whole number to be elected, but not cast 
ing more votes than this whole number. It 
there are fourteen Aldermen to be elected, 
he may cast one vote for each of fourteen 
candidates, or he may cast fourteen votes 
for one candidate, or seven votes for each 
of two candidates. This is the principle; 
avd it enables a minority, in cases to which 
it is applicable, to secure a representation 
in proportion to its s:'rength when other- 
wise it would have no representation what- 
ever. Itis sometimes called the principle 
of minority representation; and it is just 
upon its very face, and so far as tried it 
has been found to work well. There are 
no perils in it. We can see no valid objec- 
tions to it. 

This principle, if applied to the election 
of Aldermen in this city, as proposed in this 
bill, would enable Republicans, by concen- 
trating their votes, to elect, perhaps, one- 
third of the members of the Board. The 
presence of this one-third in the Board 
would be better for the city than if the 
whole Board was Democratic. Governor 
Hill, if vetoing the bill for the reason al- 
leged, will, in our judgment, veto it with. 
out a good reason. He will strike down a 
bill which, if by bim permitted to become 
a law, promises to secure a very material 
fmprovement in the character of the Alder- 
men choren in this city. For years the 
Aldermanic Board has been 4 burning 
disgrace to this great city; and Governor 
Hill, if be deteats a measure designed and 
adapted to remove this disgrace, will as- 
sume a very grave responsibility. The 
Legislature has devised a remedy for the 
evil; and it now remains for him to be the 
patriot, rather than the selfish politician. 


Editorial Botes. 


InporTANT religious conferences and assem- 
blies have crowded our department of Religious 
Intelligence far beyond its usual @imensions, 
In order to give fifceen columns to it, with- 
out reducing other departments, we have added 
four pages to our ordinary make-up of thirty- 
two. This enables us to print President Porter’s 
able paper on Evolution, and to give a variety 
of contributed articles, all of which we are sure 
our readers will appreciate. Our Religious In- 
telligence inciudes a very interesting article on 
the Baptist anniversaries, at which business of 
great importance was transacted; an excellent 
description of toe Congress of Churches at 
Cleveland, by the Rev. William Wilberforce 
Newton; together with reporis and special 





telegrams from our correspondents concerning 
the Northern, Southern, and Cum>erland Pres- 
byterian Assemblies, and the Southern Methodist 
General Conference. Those who would follow 
the cause of the Christian thought and work of 
the age must follow the proceedings of the vari- 
ous ecclesiastical bodies ; and we are gratified to 
be able to gather for our readers so large and 
varied a department of religious intelligence as 
We present this week. We shall expect, in pur- 
suance of the policy of the past, to continue 
our reports and summarics of the doings of all 
religivus bodies in all parts of the world. 





Onze of the most intereeting of the move- 
ments for union of denominations now under 
consideration is found in the negotiauons be- 
tween tbe Cumberland Presbyterians ahd the 
Methodist Protestants, reported elsewhere. 


There are special phases of interest in this case, 
The Cumberiand Piesbyterians approach the 
Mothodicts from the doctriual side, though yet 
bufficientiy Calvinistic to give them the indorse- 
tient of the Pan-Presbyterian Couscil. On the 
other band, the Methodist Protestants approach 





the Presbyterians from the side of polity, aud 
ate in perfectly good standing in the great 
Methodist Ecumenical league. Their committees 
have agreed that there is nothing either in doc- 
trine or polity that ought to keep them apart, 
and, further, the Confession of Faith of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians is expecially recom- 
mended to the two bodies as the fuller and more 
complete. Under these circumstanc2s we may 
reasonably expect to see the two bodies united 
as s00n as union can be brought about. There wiil 
then appear a singtlar und interesting, and most 
blessed ecclesiastical complication. The united 
body will be both Presbyterian and Methodist. 
It will have representation equally in the Pres- 
byterian Council, and in the Me: hodist Alliance, 
What a farce denominational lines are! 


Dr. Renrrog, of Alabama, 1s one of the most 
respected Baptist mupisters in the South. He 
takes a very stroog interest in the Negroes, and 
has some interes'ing things to say about them in 
the Richmond Religious H-rald. He has never 
met an infid: 1 Negro, nor an anti-mission Negro. 
It is proved and settled, he says, that the Negro 
*can be educated to a high degree”; that he 
will try to get all the education “‘ within his 
reach for himself and his children”; and that 
under similar conditions, his progress will 
bear favorable comparison with the attainments 
of other students. “I can find,” he says, “in 
my own city,” Talladega, we believe, ** a senior 
class in a colored college, which would suffer no 
disparagement in contest with any senior class 
in the land in the same grade of text books ; and 
the curriculum is a good one.” They have nu- 
merous ignorant ministers, but ‘‘ they manifest 
@ restless purpose to rid themselves of these as 
rapidly as possible”; and one educated, wor- 
thy minister ‘can remand to the back seats a 
dozen of the ignorant and uowortby.” The 
Southern Baptist Convention has just directed 
its Home Mission Boards to take up the work 
among the colored Baptists as a part of its reg- 
ular service, and to spend ten thousand dollars 
in this work. This is an excellent new depart- 
ure in the line of duty and good fellowship ; and 
Dr. Renfroe declares that the white Baptists of 
the Sousk must co-operate fuily with the col- 
ored Baptists in their work, and with the Bap- 
tasts of the North in their good work for this 
people. We suggest a comparison between this 
spirit and that of the late Episcopal conventions 
of Virginia and South Carolina. 


WE sympathize very heartily with The Church. 
man in its criticism of the action of the Annual 
Council of the Diocese of Virginia, adopting a 
canon which provides a s+parate organization 
for the colored Episcupalians, to be known as the 
Colored Missionary Jurisdiction of the Diocese 
ot Virginia. There were cast for the measure 
114 out of 164 votes. Nobody can say that this 
is a case in which the separation of the whites 
and blacks was made for the sake of pleasing the 
latter, fur the two colored members of the Vir- 
ginia Council spoke and voted against the canon, 
Under this canon the colored churches have a 
separate convocation and aresubject to the An- 
nual Council of the white churches, in which 
they have four representatives, who can vote 
only on questions affecting their own color. We 
are interested to know what the General Con- 
vention may have to say of this new canon, 
which seems to us cruel, un-Cbristian and 
heathenish. We observe that in the South Car- 
ohna Convention the discussion on excluding 
the colored brethren was long and sharp. 





Amone the sons and fathers of Yale none is 
more honored and venerable than the writer of 
a letter, from which we take a few words, al- 
though the writer did not feel able to write an 
article at length. He says: 


When ji returned home from the conntry last Sep- 
tember I found the question d scussed with interest, 
** Who is to be Pres.dent of Yale College?” There 
was no unity, and a party had long subsisted of 
Tather younger men who wanted to diminish the 
influence of the ministers in the institution. They 
had no good plans or reforms which were likely to 
succeed. The more sober party were timid, and I 
was asked to wnite op the subject of reform in the 
dear oldinstitution. Bat as I looked at the move- 
ments, “the fightings and the fears,” I felt more 
and more the intrinsic weakness of the new and 
reforming party; but I felt also that they would 
certainly not make an important impression on the 
graduates and on the wiser or sober part of the 
public. So I waited, and saw that old Yale was not 
needing new propugnacula, and was not to be put on 
a new course by discussion. I had no fears that the 
main body of the graauates woulu be moved by any 
new combinations, or by the appearance of some 
new candidates who would outrun all rivals. The 
wiser nen managed their cause with all quiet, aud 
it did honor to the institution that everything w-nt 
forward ip their hands without trick or canvassing. 
It scems as if tne actual occupant of the station Was 
placed there dnly to confirm what unspoken wisdom 
had made ready, when tbe time had come. 

As for the President, I feel no solicitude. All ad- 
mit his abilities, his good j dgment, bis courage, his 
kindliiness, his excellence as a writer, and otber 
qualities needed tm sch a place, which foretell that 
De wil] Bot disappoint tnose who are happyin seeing 
Bim quietly moved into so bonorabie aud useful an 
office. 





LorENzo Snow, the Mormon apostle and 
polygamist, who was convicted and sentenced 
under the third section of the Edmund’s act, 
and whose case the Supreme Court of the United 
States has just dismissed, thus leaving him 
without judicial relief from the sentence against 
him, is reported as saying: ‘‘ We are following 
the direct command of God, and cannot give 
way to the law of man.”” The American people, 
expressing their opinions through the legislative 
action of Congress, do not and cannot concede 
that Mr. Snow, or any other Mormon, is, in 
practicing polygamy, “following the direct 
command of God.” They believe polygamy to 
be a gross and beastly immorality, inconsistent 
with the best interests of the family and the 
state; and this faith they do not propose to 
surrender to Mormons. If the Jatter, on the 
basis of their religious theory, are determined 
to continue the practice of polygamy, then they 
must accept the consequence. The people of 
the United States are equally determined that 
polygamy shall not, in any place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United Staves, with impunity, 
be practiced for any reason, religious or other- 
wise. There is not the slightest prospect that 
they will change either their opinion or their 
purpose on this point. 





Dr. Newcoms’s request for information elicits 
the following : 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In his “* Plain Man’s Talks” on Railway Monopoly 
Dr. Newcomb pleads, in genial irony, his *‘igno_ 
rance and want of understanding,” which he “should 
be obliged to have r died.” 

Will the following bypothetically reported dia- 
logue have any remedial, or at least diagnostic value? 

{The three items of his demurrer to the charge of 
* monopoly” made against railways are: 

1. “The pains always taken by their managers to 
consult his wishes and convenience.” 

2. ** The cheapaeas witn which the whole thing is 
done,” which, “fifty years ago, would have been 
quite incred.ble.” 

3. * This is a free country” and ** not even a Van- 
derbiit or Gould can force a man to run their 
trains.”) 

The office of Letterpress & Co. Enter Dr. New- 
comb, bearing his ** Plain Man’s Talks.” 

Dr. N. “ Mr. Letterpress, will you publish these 
essays?” 

Mr. L. “Certainly, sir, and take pains to consult 
your wishes and convenience.” 

Dr. N. “ What would be your charge?” 

Mr. L. * Five thousand dollars for a thousand 
copies.” 

Dr. N. “ Five thousand dollars! Exorbitant!” 

Mr. L. ** Why, sir, before the days of printing it 
would have cost you many times as much. Our 
charge would have been inconceivable five hun- 
dred years ago.” 

Dr. N. * But, sir, this isn’t five hundred years ago, 
nor fifty. In the present state of your business 
your charge is excessive. It is an outrage on poor 
authors.” 

Mr. L. “ Not at all, sir. This is a free country. 
No one is forced to have his writings published,” 

(Exit Dr. Newcomb, lookimg starward.) The 
analogy must be completed by supposing the pub- 
lishers, like the railways, to have fixed their charges 
by combination and exclusive privileges, at a rate 
exceeding what would have resulted fiom entirely 
free competition. In that case, however cheap their 
charges compared with those of the amanuenses, I 
am sure Dr. Newcomb would consider the profit of 
hundreds of millions of the publishers an excessive 
return for (1), the capital invested, and (2), the skill 
of superintendence, Wma. H. MCDOUGALL, 

NortH CORNWALL, CONN. 








In the present discussion of the causes and 
effects of strikes, the following circular has a 
pertinent interest : 

Owing to the increased cost of labor, resulting 
from the recent general] strike of our workmen, and 
also to a very general advance in the cost of mate- 
rial, we, the undersigned carriage Manufacturers of 
Cincinnati, do hereby give notice that we are com- 
pe.jed to advance the prices which we have heret.- 
fore quoted, on all vehicles: In less than car load 
lots, five dollars ($5.00) per job, and in car load lots, 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50; per job, to take 
effect from this date. 

Anderson, Harris & Co.; John Aue]; W. H. Bowe 
& Co.; the Cook Carriage Co.; H. W. Davis & Co.; 
Easton & Ciark; the Emerson & Fisher Co.; Geo. 
Enger & Co.; the Favorite Carriage Co.; Gainsford 
Carriage Co.; Globe Carriage Co.; the T. T. Hay- 
dock Carriage Co.; Sayers & Scovill; Sechler & Co.; 
the Standard Wagon Uo. 

CINCINNATI, May 19th, 1886. 

This is precise'y the result toat Dr. Newcomb, 
in THe INDEPENDENT of last week, declared 
would follow the cessation of production in any 
industry. Our common interests demand that 
each year there should be the greatest possible 
number of houses built, of barrels of flour pro- 
duced, of shoes made, and of carriages manu- 
factured. If in any of these cases, the number 
decreases or is limited for any reason, the result 
will be common and widespread misfortune. 
The strikers, to be sure, and thé poorer people 
of the country do not buy many carriages; but 
not a few of the materials used in the manufac- 
ture of carriages are used also in the manufac- 
ture of farniture, so that it is safe to say that 
the advance in the cost of material will not only 
deprive the well-to-do of carriages, but the poor 
of some of the comforts of bome. The illus- 
tration, at all events, is as good as though the 
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above circular were issued by clothiers, bakers, 

or boot-makers. The strike, as well as the boy. 

cott, is a kind of boomerang. If it is aimed at 

producers with the intent of limiting produc- 

tion, it will spevd its force, in its rebound, upon 
the vast army of consumers. 








PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, last week, sent to the 
Senate four vetoes of special pension bills which 
had been passed by the Senate, granting pen- 
sions to as many individuals, whose claims had 
been considered and rejected by the Pension 
Bureau as not coming within the existing pro- 
visions of law on this subject. Each veto ig 
accompanied with a distinct statement of 
the reasons, made in the President’s blunt 
and terse way, applicable to each particular 
case; and assuming the facts to be as sta'ed by 
him, we regard the reasons as abundantly suffi- 
cient ‘to justify the vetoes. Cougress, having 
enacted a system of laws for the granting of 
pensions, shouid, fora rule admitting of very few 
exceptions, and these only in cases entirely 
clear, leave these laws to work out their results 
under the executive administration of the Goy- 
ernment, and, bence, should not virtually make 
itself a tribunal to review the action of the 
Pension Bureau. And yet it has become the 
practice of Congress to pass several hundred 
special pension bills in favor of particular in- 
dividuals at each session, which have usually 
obtained the ex-cutive sanction. Such bills are 
generally passed without anything like an ade- 
quate investigation of their merits, and with a 
stropg presumption against them from the fact 
that the Pension Bureau has rejected the claims 
in question. President Cleveland thinks it about 
time for Congress to call a hait in this kind of 
pension legisiation, and we entirely agree with 
bim in his opinion. The case must be a very 
extreme one to, take it out of the category of 
several laws, and call for any special action by 
Congress. The chanc<s are ten to one that Con- 
grese, by such special action, will cheat the peo- 
ple, rather than do justice in a really meritori- 
ous Case. 





Tue General Assembly of Obio, after the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investiga‘e the 
question involved, and after the repurt of this 
committee, adopted and ordered to be tans- 
miited to the Senate of the United States the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the General 
Assembly, and it so charges, the election of Henry 
B. Payne as Senator of the Uuited Stites from Ohio 
in Jauuary, 1884, was procured and brought about 
by the corrupt use of money paid to and for the 
Senefit of diverse and sundry members of the sixty. 
sixth General Assembly of Ohio, and by other cor- 
rupt means and practices, a more particular state- 
ment of which cannot pow be given. 

** Resolved, That the Senate of the United States, 
and the same is nereby requested to make a full in- 
vestigation into the facts of said election, so far as 
pertains to corrupt means used in that behalf,” 
This is a very grave charge, made after a pro- 
tracted investigation by a specia] committee, and 
made by the General Assembly of Obio. Lf what 
is charged be true, then Senator Payne has no 
just and legal title to a seat in the Senate of the 
United States, and the action of the Senate in 
admitting him ought to be revoked. We do not 
see how theSenate can reasonably omit to insti- 
tute a full investigation of the matter thus 
brought to its attention. 





Tue daily papers say a great deal and know 
very little about the great conference in Cicve- 
land between the representatives of the Knights 
of Labor and the Labor Unions. The fact is 
that their consultations are secret, and nothing 
of any account bas been decided or made known, 
What snterests them 18 matters of ternal man- 
agement; of interest to them, but of very little 
interest to outsiders. There is a good deal of 
jealousy between the want-to-b:-all-embracipg 
Kaights and the not-yet-quite-embracced labor 
unions. Peop'e, and even organized bodies in 
good and regular standing in one fold, may be 
only “* scabs” in the other fold. All this is very 
awkward, bat to outsiders it is very insignifi- 
cant, When they come to consider, if they do, 
what to do about strikes and boycotts, and who 
sbali have authority to order these drastic meas- 
ures, we shall be coming to something import- 
apt. It looks now as if the good counsels of 
men like Mr. Powderly were likely to prevail, 
while tue Martin Ironses would have to go to 
the wall. Good cituzens have no desire to see 
them develop into an inquisi.urient, persecuting 
body, interfering with the freedom of iabor. 





Tuz week has given to Gladstone a series of 
tactical successes which seem to turn his appar- 
ent defeat into victory, and to secure the pas- 
sage of the second reading of the Irish Home 
Rule Bill. Nevertheless this has been gained 
by a substantial concession to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The bill is to be paseed to the second 
reading, and then witbdrawn till after the sum- 
mer recess, when it will be re-introduced with 
modifications which will probably give Ireland 
a representation in the Imperial Parliament. It 
becomes clear that the criticisms which we made 
op the bill when it was first announced in Mr. 





Gladstone’s memorable speech were sound, snd 
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that what Great Britain must look forward to 
is a system of an Imperial Parliament, with sub- 
ordinate local parliaments. The colonies have 
their local parliaments without representation 
in Westminster. Ireland is to be the first tc 
have both local independence and imperial 
representation, and Canada, and Austraha, and 
Scotland, and Wales will follow. It has besn most 
amusing to observe the disgust and disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain as he finds that his 
followers cannot be dependedon. He has earned 
the detestation of the Home Rulers, and yet he 
bas gained a substantial victory, even if he 
cannot defeat the second reading. The old rich 
Whigs, led by Lord Hartington, are probably 
Jost permanently to the Liberal Party, which 
pow becomes Radical. The withdrawal of his 
bill fcr the present by Mr. Gladstone will pro- 
Jong the session into the winter, when a pew 
elevtion, which will probably take place after 
defeat in the House of Lords, will be more 
favorable to the Liberals. 


...-There is a flavor of the communiastic and 
of the socialistic in the present agitation in the 
French chambers to exoel tbe princea and con- 
fiscate the property of the Orleans family. The 
two bills to secure these ends are really declara- 
tions of weakness. There is always in France a 
party of disaffected ones who sigh and scheme 
for change. So long as this party was small the 
Deputies suffered the princes to remain undis- 
turbed, and even failed to suppress or punish 
expressions of opinion that were almost equiva- 
lent to manifestoes. But the elections of last 
October showed a growing strength for the 
Conservatives, and of late the Republicans, who 
represent nearly a two-thirds majority of the 
Deputies, have thought that the opportunity 
for ultimate conservative consolidation should 
be removed, which, of course, means that the 
Comte de Paris should be expelled trom France. 
The only charge that can be brought against 
the princes is that they do not reepect the Re- 
public. When it comes to coercing respect from 
even the smallest minority any government 
will have its bands full. In fact, the very at- 
tempt at coercion increases the party of disre- 
spect. 


....Private information to us from Madrid 
states that the subject of the coming four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America is being discussed with some interest. 
Onr Minister, the Hon. J. L. M. Carry, has had 
unofficial interviews on the subject with the 
Duke of Veragua, the representative of tbe fam- 
ily of Columbus, and a leading character in 
Spanish politics, who is enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject ; and also wi:h Sevor Meret, the Minister of 
State. Itis not unlikely that Spain will take 
the initivtive and invite other nations to 
co-operate. Either Spain or the United States 
must take the initiative, and we presume that 
the President will suggest the matter to Con- 
gress, as advised by the American Historical 
Society, 

....Tbe daily papers have forced us to infer 
that President Oleveland is about to be married. 
We had our doubts until The Times gave six 
columns and a half to the description of Miss 
Fulsom’s ocean trip. The carual readers of 
our illustrated daily papers would suppoee that 
the President contemplated marrying half a 
dozen Miss Folsoms at the same time; but we 
are ready to believe that the differences in 
feature of the various likenesses are due to the 
incompetency of the artis’s, and that Miss Fol- 
som is as pretty and charming as she is Said to 
be. Long life to the master and the mistress of 
the White House! 


....We are glad to know that, upon a short 
but decisive contest, the anti-saloon bills for 
the enforcement of the constitutional amend- 
Ment have passed the Rhode Isiand legislature. 
Weare also glad to be assured that the Republi- 
can Party in that state bas placed itself ** square- 
ly on the platform of probibition and its en- 
forcement,” and that there is **no wavering in 
its ranks, there is hardly a straggler among its 
reprerentatives in the general assemblv” ; but we 
are equally sorry that the election of Gev. Bray- 
ton as State Constable should have been brought 
about by the same party. This has a decidedly 
bad look. 


-...The House of Representatives is simply 
wasting its time and making itself ridiculous in 
the consideration of the bill proposing to tax 
the oleomargarine business out of existence, 
for the purpose of protecting the manufac:ur- 
ers of butter. The object of the taxis not to 
raise revenue, but to destroy a specific industry 
in the interests of another industry. Congress 
has no business with the subject at all, The 
states are competent to furnish all the law that 
may be needed, and the whole question should 
left to them. 


-+.-Mr. Roswell P. Flower, of this city, who 
has for some ume been tbe standard Democratic 
Candidate for the Presidency, and has been will- 
ing to take a nomination for Governor of this 
State, has just received a good start in being ap- 
Pointed by Governor Hill as an Electrical Sub- 
Wéys Comutlissioer of this city, Let him be 





hopeful. There is no telling to what this honor 
may lead. 


----Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, is doing a 
good service to his country in insisting that the 
facts shall be brought out and understood by 
the Senate when acting on private pension 
bills, Congress has been ia the habit of rush- 
ing such bills through as a matter of course, 
without any proper investigation of their 
merits. 


....dudge Biddle, of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia, in admitting Mrs. Carrie 
B. Kilgore to practice in his court, expressed 
himself as being disgusted with the necessity 
that was upon him, as he did not believe in 
women lawyers. It is to be hoped that the 
learned judge will become wise as he grows 
older. 


..+-Lt is now about three years since the East 
River Bridge was opened, and more than forty- 
five million persons have crossed the bridge in 
the meantime. Probably no other bridge high- 
wy in the world can tell such a story. The 
proper sequel should be the consolidation of 
New York and Brooklyn into one municipality, 


.... The Congregationalist thinks the National 
Council of the Congregationalists can find 
‘larger possibilities of urefulnese, broader du- 
ties, and an altogether more hopeful field of 
work” than what is included in “that primary 
and immensely important one of good fellowship 
and inspiration.” Will it please tell what? 


...-The conviction of John Most, the foul- 
mouthed and vulgar Anarchist of this city, on 
the charze of publicly using langusge calcu- 
lated to produce rioting and a disturbance of 
the peace, ought to teach him and all Anarchists 
that there is no room in tbis country for their 
kind of freedom of speech and of the press. 


....At the Alumni meeting of Andover [heo- 
logical Seminary they are in the habit of discus- 
ing current religious questions, This year, 
June 9th, they take up social aod labor ques- 
tions, with special reference to the duties of 
churches and ministers, devoting about six 
hours to papers by over a dozen writers. 


...-Governor Oglesby, of {ilinois, has been 
severely and justly denounced in the [iJinois Re- 
publican State Central Committee, for bis cow- 
ardly course in dealing with labor riots in that 
state. The Governor must, by this time, per- 
ceive that his selfishness as a politician has 
effectually outwitied itself, 


....-The grand jury at Chicago has found 
twenty-two indictments against the Anarchists 
of that city, charging several of their leaders 
with the crime of murder. There is a good 
prospect that the gospel of avarcby will in Chi- 
cago receive a long needed rebuke at the hands 
of the law. 


.-.-It is a difficult task which George I. Bish- 
op, D.D., has io band, in The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, to prove the inspiration of the Hebrew 
vowel points. In his former revising attack on 
the R-vised Version, he had a few sympathizers, 
but here he wili probably not find one single ad- 
herent. 


...-The soldiers’ private pension bills that are 
being pitched upon Congress by tbe bundrede, 
ought to be called the bills of claim agents. 
These agents get up the bills and work them 
through Congress, and expect to make huge 
profits by the operation. 


...-The arrangement goes on slowly, but in 
time Chicago will have, from the Walter L New- 
berry estate, a wagnificent public hbrary. Over 
two millions will be available for the hbrary 
when Trustees Blatchford and Bradley have set- 
tled the estate. 


....The talk among Mr. Blaine’s friends about 
running bim again as a Presidential candidate 
is not only premature, but eminently unwise. 
If the Republican Party desires to win, it will 
select a candidate less exposed to objection in 
its own ranks, 


....We shall welcome heartily Dr. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, of Chieago, to this city, if, as 1s re- 
ported, he has accepted the call tendered to him 
+2 become pastor of a Reformed Church here. 
He is one of the most successful pastors in 
America. 

....The best way to settle a quarrel is for the 
innocent one to take the iniuative and furgive 
the guilty one. A quarrel is seldom healed in 
any other way. Try it. 

....18 it not a little early to be starting Blaine 
and Logan Clubs West and East? Does this 
have Senator Logan’s consent? 


. .-The ** News of the Week” will be found 


on page 24. 
EE —————— 


TO OUR READERS. 








Ir will give us much pleasure to change 
the address of any of our subscribers who 
may request us to do so during the summer 
mwooths, and we will be particularly obliged 
to them if they will kindly give us notice of 


contemplated change one or two weeks in 
advance. It enables us to make the change 
without any loss of papers to the subcsribers, 
We usk the special attention of our readers 
to the following. .4 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One morth.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years..... 7. 
Six montbs....... 1.50|Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10.00 


or for raising a club at the folowing 





OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions.............+.+++.2.50 each, 


Three os icine ae 
Four « scessniedtecdieinns Hea > 
Five “ ciehneien ae 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THE LNDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tue INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper 1n five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbels of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall tuke pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpuse of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tug InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pieasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering trom our Club-List, which lisi 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


oo maces 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughe 
and Colds. Give it 4 trial. 











HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 
CosMETIC GLYCEBINE —Prepared only by the Roy- 
BntishC mpany cf Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied too.the soxel Family, to her Royal Hich 
pees the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Ducheer 
of Roxburgh, app the ladies of the highest circlee 
For the complexion and tolet, disfiguring erup 
tions, chapping, wrmnkling, etc, Keeps the skin sof: 
aid delicate. Nobarmful ingredients. “Exquisite," 
gaye the veerless Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, fancy 
goods dealers, ctc. Jhe Liebig Cu-apan 


, (N.Y. De 
pot, 88 Murray St.). Sole American Agenta.—d vt. 








WARM AIR FURNACES. 


THFRE are probably several churches which will. 
during the coming summer. » supplied with new 
heating furnaces, and we would like tosuy to the offi- 
cer~ having those matters in charge, that the Patric 

rnace, manufactured by Messrs. L. Patric & Com- 
pany, ot Springfieid. Ohio, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this paper, presents so wany ex- 
ceedingty desirabie features that we ask thar illus- 
trated circuiars and general informaticu be written 
for. Thev have a large number in operation in 
churches, schools, stores, and residences, and have 
the very highest testimonials, 





THE N. Y. Medical Times says: “ We have prescribed 
Liebig Co.’s Coca Beet Tonic with the most satis- 
fretory results.” Invaluable in debility, faling eye- 
sieht, or hearing, malaria, biliousness, weak perves.— 

0 





WESTERN LOANS. 





EIGHTY YEARS, EXPERIENCE. 


THe well-known firm of Messrs. Colgate & Compa- 
ny, of No. 65 John street, New York. was establiched 
by the Coigates eighty years ago, and from that time 
ubtii the present, one pripciple has guided them, apd 
only one—that of supplying the goods 1n their hine of 
the purest quality and at prices in accordance there- 
with. en this firm an the manufacture of 
launary soap & —~{ youre ago, an adultera' Dp 
n late years, in order that the 
price puight be ceenpened. wanufacturers have re- 
sorted to all sorts of devices for not only cheapening 
the price but cheapening the quality of the soap as 

Messrs. Cojgaie & Company bave continued 
from the first to Make the pure, unadulterated soap, 
one that not only saves lubor iv its application, but, 
instead of ng out and ruigipg clo! ing, bed, 
table linen, etc., actually om m. In fHE 


echt sad will, cpebie them to 9 
td 

Ueifizet ce and authority on the syb, soap, at 

we 





wo 
e orepesitop m em in the hree 


or their advertisement, 


Failing Powers in Middle Age are best pro- 
vided against by an Endowment Pchicy in THE Trav- 
ELERS, Of Heriford,Conn, At age 30, an End: wment 
for 1.000, maturing at &, costs but $41.20 a year, The 
New Contract is the most liberal in the world.—Ez. 


BOOTS AND SHOES BY MAIL. 


READERs of THE INDEPENDENT Outside of che t 
cities who desire to avail the uselves of the advan- 


d 
0 w nrices, should te 
Mr. E. Bradshaw, of 277 Washington 8t., on, 
Mass., who will send them catalogue and price-list. 
and give them irformation which will be of perman- 
ent value to them. 


STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS, 


THE attention of our readers is called to the sdver- 
tisement On.the thirty-sixth page of this iseueof THE 
INDEPENDENT, of the Exeter Works, of Exeter, N. H., 
who have also a storehouse at 19 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton. Mass. This Company manufacture a very su- 
rior steam heating avparatus, varticularly for 
arge buildiugs like churches, stores, vublic build- 
ings, and residences. They have several thousand of 
them in use, xiving excellent ratisfaction. They are 
very easily managed, seldom get out of order, and 
furnish a greatamount of pure heated air The at- 
tention of church committees is particularly called 
to this steam heating apyaratue as being perhaps one 
of the very best in the market. Lilustrated circulars 
Wipe seut upon application to the Exeter Machine 

8. 














AN IOWA BANK, 


_ THE attention of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
is c iled to the adverti-ement iv our financial co umpas 
of ‘be Merchant's National B»nk of Des Moines, lowa. 
Beiug si' uated at the Capital of the State, and having 
intimate busivers copn+cuo s with all s ctions ot 
the state, in addition to jp ad A sta es lying West, 
this Bavk has unusual fecilitres jor maatog collec- 
tions inany pvrtion of the territory above named. 
The Bink has a paid-up c*pital of $100,000, with a 
pbandscme sernles and is emicteutly yanaged by ©. 
-_ Mills, Pr. sident; 08. tchell, Vice-Presidea 
and H. J. Ransom, Cashier. _ 


HOTEL VENDUME-ITS NEW MANAGERS 


AN EXPRES3 CHANGE, 
THE TRANSFER OF THE BUSINESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES COMPANY FROM ERIE, 


The transfer of its business by the Mnited States 
Fxprees Cpmpens fron the Erie Railway to the 





Express Co npeny, thereupon induced the Delaware, 
kawaua apd 


road. 
As the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
paralle's ihe Erie except betw-en Port Jervis an 
" e, the United States Express 
Company wil! io e no territory ur stations exonnt be- 


business now over te L~ckawan.a system, the pres- 
ent express on that line being discuntinued when the 


large traffic becoues a new live for through fast ex- 
presstrains The Pacific Express. covering the entire 
southwest system of rei!ways controlled by Gould 

who isa directorin the Delaware, Lacsawanna an 

Western Compesy. itis unders;ood, ae the 
United States Exp1ess Company. and its traffic will also 
inure to the United States *xpress Company and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna ana Western toad. The 
chapge w.ll pr ve important tc «bippers in the new 
facilities to be afforded.—/’hiladelphia ¢ ress, 


CLOTHING. 
For many years Messrs. Devlin & Company, of 
Beuwpeweg and Warren Strert, have appexled to the 
readers 0 











re BUSINESS NOTICES, 


WHITING MFG. CO, 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square and (6th Street, 


Respectfully invite an in- 
spection of their productions 
appropriate for WEDDING 
GIFTS and PRESENTA- 
TIONS, embracing examples 
of the highest merit in every 
variety of treatment known 
to the Silversmith’s art. 


SOLID SILVER 








Exclusivelv. 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ir is officially announced that the President 
will be married on June 2d, iu the White House 
to Miss Frances Folsom, of Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Mr. 
Cieveland is the first President to be married in 
the Executive mansion, and his wil) be the pinth 
wedding celebrated there. Tie Rev. Dr. Sun- 
derland, of the first Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, will officiate. The recent death of 
a relative of Miss Folsom has changed the 
original plans for the wedding, and the invita- 
tions will now be limited to afew of the near 
relatives, the members of the Cabinet and 
their wives. The President will be in this city 
on Monday to review the militia. He will re- 
turn to Washington, and Miss Folsom and her 
mother will reach that place on Wednesday. 
The marriage ceremony will take place in the 
Blue Room. A collation will follow. The rooms 
will be decorated with flowers as on state occa- 
siops. The wedding, in all its details, will be 
plain and unostentatious. There will be no wed- 
ding journey and the President and his wife 
will remain in Washington till the time comes 
for his usual vacation. Miss Folsom is the ward 
of the President, and has been spending her 
time recently with her mother in Europe. 


....Reports from the marine station of the 
United States Fish Commission, at Wood's Hall, 
Mass., announce the complete success of the 
attempts recently begun to propagate lobsters 
artificially on a practical scale, and many thou- 
sands of young lobsters are now being cared for 
and fed in the large tanks contained in the 
hatchery building. The hatching has proceeded 
muck more rapidly than was expected ; and the 
means provided for the accommodation of the 
fry are proving entirely insufficient, rendering 
it necessary to prepare one of the open fish ba- 
sins in front of the station as a storage park. 
Experiments are in progress to ascertain how 
long the young can be kept in confinement, and 
it is thought desirable that they should be two 
or three weeks old before planting. Shipments 
of young lobsters will soon be made by the Fish 
Commission to those localities on the Atlancic 
coast that have suffered most from the improvi- 
dent methods of the lobster fishermen. 


....The House spent most of May 26th in 
Committee of the Whole on the Oleomargarine 
bill, After a rambling discussion on the tariff 
question, participated in by Messrs. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, Henderson, of Iowa, Price, of 
Wisconsin, and Morrison, of Illinois, Mr. Find- 
1° of Maryland, offered an amendment provid- 
ing that no manufacturers of oleomargerine shal! 
export the same to any port in her Majesty’s 
East Indian possessions inhabited by the Par- 
sees or Fire Worshipers, or to any port of the 
world where this sect may reside, and providing 
further, that the provisions of the bill shall ex- 
tend to the manufacture and sale of sausages, 
as far as practicable under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
This was greeted with laughter, and, pending 
action, the committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


...-The Senate and House conferees on the 
Shipping bill held a meeting on May 6th, and, 
after a full discussion, unanimously agreed to 
recommend to their respective houses the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendments, with a f.w 
slight and immaterial changes. The agreement 
covers the retaliatory amendment adopted by 
the Senate on motion of Mr. Frye. As amended 
by the conferees, only a single word is changed 
in the section as adopted by the Senate, and 
that word is immaterial. The section in sub- 
stance authorizes the President of the United 
Btates to deny to any vessels of a foreign nation 
privileges which such nation denies to vessels of 
the United States. The report of the confer- 
ence committee will presented if it can be got 
ready, and there is no doubt of its adoption by 
by both branches of Congress. 


...-Secretary Manning continues to improve 
slowly. He attended divine service at St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal church, on May 23d, for 
the first time since bis illness. It is thought 
that he will not resume hia duties at the Treas- 
ury Department until autumn. Assistant Seo- 
retary Fairchild has accordingly arranged to 
continue the performance of his duties as Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury during the sam- 
mer. 


...-The revenues of the Government up to 
May 26th were nearly $16,000,000 in excess of 
the expenditures during the same period, and 
Treasury officials are encouraged to believe that 
there will be a comparatively large decrease in 
the public debt—probably abeut #12,000,000. 


...-The President, on May 28tb, vetoed five 
more private pension bills, three of which origi- 
nated in the House and two in the Senate. 


DOMESTIO. 


....The Republican anti-saloon conference 
was held in Trenton, N. J., on May 26th. 


Speaker Armstrong, of the House of Represent- | 


ativer, was elected President. The address 





agreed upon by the Committee on R-solutions to 
the members of the Republican Party of New 
Jersey, embodies the principle of Local Option. 
The address states that all questions relating to 
legislation or constitutional provision, for the 
governing, restricting or suppressing of the sale 
of intoxicating drinks shoald, whenever the pop- 
ular voice demands it, be submitted to the pop- 
ular vote, and the people of each state or com- 
munity should determine for themselves 
whether they will permit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. That it is neither wise, practical, nor 
necessary to insist that legislation on this sub- 
ject shall be restricted to the total prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. That all sincere Republi- 
cans should stand on this broad platform. That 
the Republican party does not need the help of, 
or any alliance with, the liquor saloon to give it 
either character, strength, or success. That the 
country does need the powerful aid of the Re- 
publican Party in overcoming this evil. 


....The Canadian schooner, “ Sisters,” has 
been seized at Portland, Me., and fined $500 
for neglecting to have a manifest. The act is 
regarded asa retaliation on the Canadian, but 
Secretary Fairchild says that it is a case of 
almost weekly occurrence, and that every mail 
brings him letters begging the Treasury Depart- 
ment to remit such fines. The ‘‘ Sisters” was 
loaded with 20,000 mackerel. The vessel is not 
worth $500, and she will be abandoned by her 
captain. Secretary Bayard still continues to 
observe silence regarding the negotiations 
pending between the State Department 
and the Canadian authorities. He said that 
it was his desire to conduct these negotia- 
tions with dignity,and use every legitimate effort 
in behalf of American interests. He did not 
think it dignified to give out the correspond- 
ence by piecemeal. At the proper time every- 
thing would be known, and it would be found 
that he had taken proper care of the interests 
of American fishermen. 


....The Grand Jury, of Chicago, has found 
indictments against seven of the Haymarket 
Anarchists, in each instance for ‘‘ murder as 
accessories before the fact.’ The indictments 
for murder are against August Spies, Samuel 
Fielden, A. R. Parsons, Michael Schwab, Her- 
man Schuabel, and two others whose names 
have not yet been disclosed. Of these, Parsons 
and Schnabel are siill at large. There are sev- 
eral others whom the jury expect to indict ona 
similar charge, but the evidence against them is 
not yet complete, and the jury are awaiting it. 
There was no differerce of opinion among the 
jurymen as to the cases under consideration. 
The vote for the indictment of the principal 
conspirators for murder was unapimous. 


....Herr Most made a passionate speech before 
the jury in Recorder Smyth’s court on May 
28th, but it returned a verdict of guilty against 
him and his two associates, Schenck and Braun- 
schweig. Schenck was recommended to the 
mercy of the court. They will be sentenced on 
June 24. Under the conviction R«corder Swyth 
may sentence Most, Schenck and Braunschweig 
to the penitentiary for one year and fine them 
$500 each—equivalent to an imprisonment of 
nearly two years and a half. 


....-Toronto, Canada, was und er mob rule for 
three hours on May 23th. The Knights of 
Labor went tu meet some omnibuses from 
Kingston, for the use of the street railroad 
strikers. They formed a big procession and 
began to smarh the street-cars, Passengers, 
drivers, and conductors were injured, and the 
wildest uproar was kept up, the police being 
powerless to do anything. Between thirty and 
forty street-cars were wrecked in this way. 


FOREIGN. 


....In the House of Commons on May 28tb, 
Mr. Gladstone, replying to a question by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach (Conservative), said that 
the Government considered it to be its duty, 
after the second reading of the Home Rule bill, 
not to ask the House to go into committee on 
the measure, but to adopt one of the methods 
which he (Mr. Gladstone) described at the Lib- 
eral meeting yesterday. The Government, he 
said, was inclined to allow the bill to lapse for 
the present session, and to advise the Queen to 
cause an early reassembling of Parliament, at 
which the Home Rule bill would be re-introduced. 
He was unable at that moment to speak more 
positively. Sir Michael was not satisfied with this 
and moved an adjournment. Before he could 
withdraw from the trap set by himself, the Par- 
nellites insisted on a division, and Sir Michael’s 
motion was defeated by a vote of 405 to 1. 
The announcement of the result was received 
with renewed laughter and cheers. The action of 
the Parnellites was merely intended as a joke, 
The debate on the Home Rule bill was resumed, 
the discussion being confined to minor speakers. 
Subsequently the Arms bill passed the third 
reading by a vcte of 156 to 65. 


....The eruptions of Mount Etna have greatly 
increased, and the destruction of the town of 
Nicolosi now seems inevitable. The entire dis- 
trict is enveloped in darkpess, and showers of 
stones are continually falling. 





Soenofd 


Constable LH 


HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 


LADIES AND MISSES’ 
Undervests and Hrawers inSilk, 
Cashmere, Merino, Balbriggan 
and Lisle Thread; also, Colored 
Silk in gauze and medium 
weights. NOVELTIES inFRENCH 
and ENGLISH Hosiery, Balbrig- 
gan and Gauze Cashmere. 

BICYCLE Hosiery for Boys 
in Ribbed Cotton and Wool. 


Natural coloredScotchLambs’ 
Wool Shirts and Pants for 
GENTLEMEN, in Light Weights. 


We are exhibiting a very fine 
assortment of Plain and Fancy 
Colored DRESS GOODS, suitable 
for Seaside or Mountains, in- 
cluding Pin Head and Fancy 
Checked and Hair Line Cheviot 
Suitings, etc. 


Broadvay AK { oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
THE CULLOM BILL. 


Tue special feature of the bill to regu- 
late inter-state commerce, recently passed 
by the Senate, and known as the “‘ Cullom 
bill,” consists in its provision for a com- 
mission of five persons, to be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, with the duties und powers 
assigoed to this commission. Any person 
having complaints to make against any 
common carrier of inter-state commerce, is 
authorized to make such compluints to this 
commission; and when such c)mplaints 
are made, it is the duty of the commission 
to investigate the same. Complaints by 
state commissions may also be forwarded 
to it; and it may of its motion institute in- 
quiries into the course pursuéd by any 
common carriers of such commerce. 

If any common carrier sball refuse to 
obey any lawful order of this commission, 
itis then made its duty to apply to the 
United States Circuit Court sitting in 
equity, setting forth the alleged violation 
of such order; and it then becomes the 
duty of the court to hear and determine 
the matter. Provision is made that all 
charges for service in transporting passen- 
gers and freight and for storing goods by 
common carriers shall be reasonable. All 
rebates, drawbacks and unjust discrimina- 
tion are forbidden. Every common car- 
rier subjec’ to the billis required, within 
sixty days after it becomes a law, to file 
with the commission copies of all its tariffs 
for fares and freight, including its classifi- 
cations and terminal charges, and also to 
make them public as far as the commission 
may deem practicable. No advances on 
such published rates can be made without 
ten days’ public notice of thesame. The 
‘*long and short haul” clause of the bill 
reads as follows: 





“That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier to charge or receive any greater compensa- 
tion in the aggregate for the transportation of 
passengers or of the l.ke class and quantity of 
property,subject to the provisions of this act,for a 
shorter than a longer distance over the same 
line, in the same direction, and frum the same 
original point of departure, or to the same point 
of srrival; but this shall not be construed as 
authorizing any common carrier within the 





; ———=:! 
terms of this act to charge and receive ag reat 
compensation for a shorter as for a longer dig. 
tance ; provided, however, that upon application 
to the commission appuinted under the Provig. 
ion of this act, such common carrier may, in 
special cases be authorized to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the trang. 
portation of passengers or property; and the 
commission may from time to time make gen. 
eral rules exempting such designated common 
carrier in euch special cases from the operation 
of this section of this act; and, when such 
exceptions shall have been made and published, 
they shall, until changed by the commission or 
by law, have like force and effect as though the 
same had been specified in this section. Any 
common carrier who shall violate the provisioag 
of this section of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of extortion and shall be liable to the person or 
persons against whom any such excessive charge 
was made for all damages occasioned by such 
violation.” 

It is well known that it costs more pro. 
portionately to transport goods over short 
distances than over long distances; and 
hence the effect of this ‘‘long and short 
haul” clause of the bill, should the bill be- 
come a law, would be to increase the rates 
on through traffic over long lines but for 
the proviso which gives the comumnission 
authority to allow exceptions in cases which 
justify them. It is plain that any effort to 
fix a cast iron rule of rates for long and 
short distances, when compared with each 
other, would in many cases operate injuri- 
ously to the commerce of the country. 
The difference in the proportionate cost of 
transportation in the two cases makes such 
a rule impracticable. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of the monetary situation 
has not changed very materially since our 
last report. The accumulation of funds 
goes steadily on, and the business trans- 
acted has developed no quotable change in 
the rates of interest, though a hopeful feel- 
ing still gives a firm undertone to the mar- 
ket. Tbe demand for money from 
mercantile sources is fair, but does 
not come up to the average 
of what was expected, owing to the large 
amount of funds that is now seeking em. 
ployment. Reports from the interior 
money centers are very favorable and mer- 
chants are meeting their obligations with 
promptness, which indicates that collections 
are readily made, and that the busiuaess of 
the country is in a healthy and unembar- 
rassed condition. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 14@4 per cent.; but the bulk 
of the business has been at 2@24 per cent., 
while time loans are quoted 3@3$ per cent. 
The offerings of commercial paper have 
continued light, and discounts are without 
quotable change. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The tendencies of the stock market for 
the past week, have shown no disposition to 
lose the advance there has been in values of 
late, and indications of increased activity 
have been developed in the field of specula- 
tion, which bid fair to establish a continued 
increase which will include the whole list 
of securities. The bears on the market are 
loud in their protestations that there is ne 
justification for the advance that has taken 
place, and attribute it entirely to the ma- 
nipulation of the prominent operators who 
they claim have control of the market and 
ave influencing the transactions in favor of 
their own interests. The business of the 
market, however, is chiefly of a profes- 
sional character, with very little outside 
buyers. The weakest stocks have been 
Western Union and Consolidated Gas, the 
former on account of land and cable com- 
petition, and the latter because dividends 
have been reduced to three per cent. per 
annum. The activity and firmness of rail- 
road bonds has been a feature of the mar- 
ket, all good issues having been dealt in at 
hardening prices. 

The following are the highest, lowest and 
closing quotations: 








Low- Clos- 

Aligh- est. ina, 

Sales est. May 2th 

Adams Expres8...........c0sse08 3 1430 «OCS 
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113 100g 113 
- 4t 14056 Ml 
Obi, Bur. & Q..seserceeeereeeeee 5674 1S45g 131 1845p 
M. and 8&t. P....... «+» -421,738 693 88% 925, 
Onic,, M. & St P. pf......... . 8,175 19233¢ 191 12236 
ce "EE cone 1,942 195% 12836 125 
Cbi.,St. L. & P......... . OO 1 WM oH 
Chi, St, L. & P. pt - 800 3 Dy 93 
Col. H. V. & Tol....... -- W210 83% 31 3854 
Co, 1, Bt. Ta BC.....creccceneeee 300 82 8 82 
Cleve. & Pitts...... 222 «15L 151151 
0., 0,0. & I... 2,110 51 4935 803g 
Colorado Coal one 2,445 25GB UM 
Consol. Gas Co.... «ess 73,310 8336 7636 7646 
Del. and Hudson............... 16,932 98%, 9634 98% 
Delaware, Lackawana & W'n.266,630 130% 1273, 130 
Dev, & RK. G., paid.............. 800 3 25 
Dub. & Sioux City..... .. 8 6 6 
EB. T., V.& Ga......... «+» 8,080 1% 1 Us 
E. T., Va. & G. pf...... 7,745 3 2 3 
Evansville & T. H.. 300 «8344 883g BB 
Green Bay & W..... 245 12% Hx 2 


Ft. Worth & D.C.. 
Homestake........ 
Houston & Tex... 


Manhattan con................4- 4,292 127% 126% 127% 
Maryland Coal... ............. ov ll i" u 
> See oan Oe wD 
Mich. Central.......... - 2,723 69% 66 60% 
BE Oe ie Oe © Weve cccccececcscee 1,975 67 6436 67 
OE See 325 69 6S (98H 
Eb cncess. cobpeceste 1220 2% Ww 20% 


Minn. and St. a oe 


Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 37,614 


BY Wy 275% 
Mobile & Ohio...... 134 12 18 
Nash., C. & St. L... 8 46% 48 
N. J. Central Coal Ty 103% 10% 

53 Bits = 52% 





1€2% 101% 103% 
‘ — 88% «36% «37 

























e ouseese 210 «=—20 310 
Y.. Chi, & St. L,.......... any +4 1% 7 1% 
Y 18 6% 17% 


106% 10644 1065 
26% M3 26% 
60 5635 bu 
ver 7 7 
2255 Qk 
12% Wy 123 
3375 31 3 
2% UK 2% 
57%, 55% BT 
Ohio Central............... ly 1 1% 
Ohio Southern.. 


Rich. & Alle........... 
Rich. and Dan.......-. 
Rich & W. P...... .. 


BA. L& SG, F.......-.0000 
St. L. & 8. F. pt 
OL. & GB. F. ist pl........ccccee 109 10345 107% 
ee B Di cccccccoceccccsece 62% 85 594 
St. P. and Omaha, ........- 4355 alg 48 

St. P. and Omaha, pf... 1736 W53g  1U7T3 
Pn BE, GO EE...ccccccccese 116% 118 «115 

11a3g 1114 11236 
Southern Pacific..... 
Southern Carolina... 


Tenn. Coal & I............ « a2 2 a 
Texas & Pacific......... ws 1% whey 
Union Pacific...... 5255 50 53 
United States Ex... 64 & 60 
1% ™ T% 
big 1356 16% 
2336 2% 
126 «41% «6196 
6236 61 624: 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $29,425. 
and it now amounts to $13,830,600. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $588,700, a decrease in specie of 
$302 400, an increase in legal tender of 
$220,600 a decrease in net deposits of $444,- 
100, and a decrease in circulation of $18,- 


U. 8. BONDS. 


Government bonds were in fair demand 
for investment, which caused a slight 
advance in price in most of the series. The 


Closing prices were as follows: 

Bid. Asked 
U. 8. Four-and-a-Half Per Cent., 1891...... 111% «11% 
U. 8. Four-and-a.Half Per Cent.,Coupons.112% 119% 
U. 8. Four Per Cent., Registere 1, 1907....... 126 12635 


U. 8. Four Per Cent., Coupons, 1907... 126'5 
U.8. Three Per Cent.. DOW......se00.--seeee- - 
U.S, Currency Sixes,.....cccccees. seeeeeeees 137% 





FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Attention is called to the annourcement 
that the well-known banking house of 
Boody, McClellan & Co. make in another 
column, regarding the sale of some first 
Mortgage six per cent. thirty-year gold 
bonds of the Marietta and North Georgia 
Railway Company. As several large blocks 
of these bonds have just been sold, intend- 
ing purchasers should buy at once, as only 
& limited amount now remain unsold. The 





Further particulars regarding these securi- 
ties may de obtained upon application of 


Boody, McClellan & Co. 
___—___ 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creut Britain, 
Wretand, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


ety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL BLLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENOY. 
Jacksenvilie. Ll. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIE CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE SLOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 














$300,000 
Marietta and North Georgia 
Railroad Company’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT 30- 
YEAR GOLD BONDS. 

We offer the abovo at par and accrued interest, The 
bonds are dated Jan. ist, 1881, pay interest ist Jan- 
pam and Ist July, and rest upon ruad completed 

upped. and earuing largely in excess cf tne amount 
requir red for payment of interest. 
or further particulars eend for circulars. 


BOODY, McCLELLAN & C0., 


58 BROADWAY. nEX YORK. 

F. M MILLS, Pres't. J. RANSOM, Cash. 
ADAM HOWELL, Fice-Pree’ 
MERCHANTS?’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Des Moines, lewa. 


Autborized Capital, $500,000 
Paid-up Capital, Slaw 
New York correepondent 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and carefet atmontion aiven te all 
orresponde 


The American Loan and Trust Co., 


oF 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offer to conservative investors NOeTS AGE BONDS 
secured by a first Ls on the ah PROVED FARMS 
in eastern Nebraska, FULLY GUARANTEED by a 
sound and ae incorporated ccmnpeny ; interest 
semi-annual and Fam at your hom 

est and most profitable class sof securities in the 
market. write! for pamphlet giving list of stockhold- 
ers (nearly all of whom are rm men as well known 
integrity ana reaponaibilit f 
information in ieee investments. 


S. A. KEAN a CO,, BANKERS, 


Accounts of Bankers,Merchants and others solicited, 
Foreign Exchange. Land Warrants 


Boa tsar heres seenen’ BONDS 
A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New Yerk Stock 
Fxchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


NET 


had to pay taxes, costs 
Thee take 


eee 
7% MORTGAGES 


Comps Western Farms werth THREE 
-™ Mine the amount et the Lean. 


THE EASTERN BANKING OO., 


nuolt SBT 
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AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 
netting 6 per cent., 6 


ti r cent. and 7 per cent 
terest, redeemable at Chemical National Ban 
> A 8 m of Guaranty Extant. Loss im- 
ible. We are well known and wil pleased to 
send invesn fu penis of our methods with refer- 
ences, pean N AND TRUST CO., 
tee oines, Iowa. 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. low: with ~ of $150,000, 
offers aranteed owa Mo also 6 
can cbligetio on) 


secured by “fret mo 8 deposited with the 
American Loan and Trust € On, a New York. 





NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company is a legal depositéry for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of bual. 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHIUTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


PAN.H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MAOY 


CLINTON GILBERT, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHELIs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITA. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 





ST :. Bane the 
nd and Reliable 


NVE 
WESTERN FARM I MORTGAGE E CO. 


FM. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, a. 


selected ist ‘arm Loans pa: 
able in Sry ¥ . 4 Dnrivalied nt falften, Abe Absolute entio. 
f ce. No losses. Refer to a 


cesstotinteh Sonate tag 








Asotin TT, 


Surname Sesteness mort gages on eam anatase 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First ee Farm ag 1n — 








Sa 
Fotabiishea five veare. aid up 
. - Over $600,000 loaned with- 
outa single lose. Bonds and warrants for 

sale. Send for Circular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Incorporated. rand Fork: Daketa. 
—— Hon. E. E. H. oi ins, pover N 
mch, Mexico, NY. Guaranty Savi 


Manchester, N 

N. . N. Bryant East, Tilton, N 
W. Care Ch) istian Street. ~Pailadeiphia, 8, Pa,; the 
Publisher or Tue INDEPENDEYT. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
We offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 
AS GOV’ RITY on Improve Farms. ~ 


the — of yA omer bouts in the 
state, and without the loss of a dol Nation- 
al German-American Bank, St. Peal; Cepttal $2,000,- 
=. For other references and particulars,  ad- 

ress 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 56 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Rooms Nos. 25, 26, & 27 (Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Directer of Merchants’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, American Savings 
Bank, and of American Sate 
Deposit Co., etc-, etc. 


A general banking business transac Seventies 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on mar, 
Advances made on approved collateral at the mar! et 
rate ee oo Seeatuitously and promptly re- 
apenses, co Deposits received subject to check at 

ht. 











INVESTMENTS. 


It is well enema, that the City of St. Paul, A Ad 





cota, is assured of a rapid growth from aw on. It 
ni 

centre of the Northwest. aa he ie in 

real estate, improved or unimproved, 1 pay 


|B omer can be loaned on the best real ex 
te security for from six to eight percent. Refer 
enews 2 oe ul and Kast if desired. 
8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, =e rated in 1872, having —- cap. 
ital of $50,000 an au surplus, 0 = 
accrued interest its ve per cent. debe ntaren 
claiming that they are the t security in ‘mar 
for these reasons. let. They are obligations of a 
strong and prosperous com; sny of large capital. ed. 
Each series of kw bonds of $1, Yon each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of $105,0uU of first morty: 
improved real estate, worth at least two anda} bait 
times the sum loaned thereon. 

Interest paid semi-aunualiy, and Prizcipal when 
due, at the Chemical National Bank, New York, in 

eld coin. These debentures are Attesn. -year coupon 

nds, but redeemable after ten years, and are safe 
beyond gyestion. Our six per cents, the further issue 
of which has been discontinued, are held by many of 
the savings banks and educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of New England apd New York, where 
promptnese and safety are the first consideration. 

The company bas made over 14, 
ing about nine million dollars, and is Owwidely known 
as sound and conservative, and as the heaviest finan- 
cial institution in Iowa. Debentures for sale by 
Morton, Bliss & Co., yao e hove the exclusive agency. 
Denominations. #1, 

«; George a ‘Williams, President Chemical 
Nat paal Bank: and all banks and busi 
3 Moines. A pamphlet, with full particulars 
references throughuut the country, sent on applica- 


tion. Add 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
a. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


yA ©, INVESTMENT. ho 
£3 per cent. Rs 4 - nterest. ‘Prompt au 
SI of opinctoes and interest remitte 
charge- secured on Real Estate 5°, ose 
apoiin or texproved tars sin Minnesota, lowa, or 
akota, worth three tos to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Refer to National Bank of 
merce, Lg " e, 
fore 8. H. BAKER 








Banks generally. 
nd pestomiess | to 


1 Es forme a 
SAML. R. BAKER sav APOLISS Milan or 
% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 





Boxttord. Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL,D., Pres’t 
Kutger's Collegé,, New Brunewick, N. J.; impor. 
-_ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N. Y¥.: First Nat'l 








executed at Iondon, San Francisco, 
Boston, Oreiiadciphia and Baltimore E g 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mo taage 5 Bepés, 7 
per, ceut. Semi-Annual inte: ted. aw 

he Minneapolis goctaese L.\- a Company, 
a7 Principal ead tnterest. Coupons, guaran jeed ant 
oO and Inte: 
remitted to 1 nder © withou Leoca- 
tion the Union. fteen yeaey? experience. 
Ample capital. Wide | a Refer to the Con- 

dist. Send for form, ‘eens and refer- 

ences betore you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, ate Minn. 
J, H, MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net, 
Cor d 

References. 
Vermon A Notional Penk... ° 
Windham Go. Savings Bank 
nee ent te 
I 















--Beatiigheoy, vt 


& hoberts, attorneys... 
Spencer. 





Elias 


SG", 





offer ‘fret t cae 
Iowa, Minp., mote, and Neb. Pa ~ phe 
=e ya ay of ts is odgtpan Fun! t Deventure — 

secured 0 et fed with the ters 


tes of ay t peat pF Write 
or eiacates 0 and ref 
Home Office. + Iowa. 
E, 8. Ormeby, Pres., 150 Nassau St,, N, ¥, 





Lands and a 


In Central and Northern California. 
Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Vhili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GKATION ASSOCIATION, #9 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cent. Net to the Investor.! 


tantly on hand, for sale, choice 
= pore e Real papate Honds, i —— 
tt urchasers. oan only on lowa 
businces * blocks “and drenidence property in this his city. 
te for 
DES MOINES LOAN AND Aa hh Cc 
Meines, wa. 
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DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF iy Boarp kg t 
nrg Haw LORE. ry 19th, 1886. 
YHE BOARD oF ee 4 
an ave 8 da: 
THREE boguars (83) share, payabie on tpe 
uly next, e transfer 
the 12th day of June to the 3d of 








of the Board. 3.8 a, 
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BREPUDIATING NORTH CAROLINA. 





Tue legis\ature of North Carolina, at the 
session of 1868—’69, passed a series of acts 
under which were issued what are known 
as ‘the special tax bonds” of that state, 
in aid of unfinished railroads, which were 
disposed of as follows: Western Railroad, 
$1,320,000; Western North Carolina Rail- 
road, $6,640,000; Wilmington, Charlotte 
and Rutherford Railroad, $3,000,000; 
Williamston avd Tarboro Rai!road, $300,- 
000; Atlanta, Tennessee and Ohio Rail- 
road, $100,000; total, $11,366,000. These 
bonds bore interest at the rate of six per 
cent.; and, the interest not having been 
paid, the principal and interest now 
amount to about $23,000.000. 

Tne proceeds of the bonds were largely 
squandered, and the state really derived 
but little benefit from their issue. The 
same legislature that had authorized their 
issue, in 1869—’70, after their issue 
passed an act which repealed all the legis- 
lation under which the bonds were issued 
and thus appropriated; and since that 
period every revenue act frora that day to 
this has contained the following section: 


“That the Auditor of this state shall not 
make, or cause to be made, any headings or 
bianks to, or on the forms which he is required 
to supply to the several counties of the state, 
other than such as are required, and as are in- 
dispensably necessary under the provisions of 
this act, or as may be hereafter required by law ; 
nor shall any taxes be levied directly by said 
Auditor, avy law heretofore passed to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; and if the Auditor ehall 
be guilty of any violation of this section, he 
shall, on conviction, be punished in the discre- 
tion of the court.” 

The constitution of the state. requires 
the levy of a special tax in all acts appro- 
priating state bonds, and hence the bonds 
in questiou were known as “special tax 
bond;.”’ The effect of the above section is 
to prevent the Auditor from putting in the 
tax lists the special taxes provided for by 
the acts of 1868—1869; and the result is 
that no taxes have been levied and no 
money collected to pay the interest on the 
bonds authorized to be issued, and that 
were issued under the legislation of 1868— 
1869. In other words, North Carolioa in 
1869—1870 deliberately repudiated the con- 
tract which in 1868—1869 she authorized to 
be made, and which in pursuance of the 
authority thus given was made, and has 
ever since maintained this attitude. 

The firm of Mortov, Bliss & Co., and 
others who are holders of th+se bonds, 
encouraged by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States inthe Virginia 
coupon cases, have brought a suit against 
William P. Roberts, the Auditor of the 
State of North Carolina, which, on the ap- 
plication of the plaintiffs, will be.removed 
to the Circuit Court of the United States 
for final determination. The object of the 
suit is to compel the State Auditor to levy 
the special taxes provided for by the legis- 
lation of 1868—’69, and pay the proceeds 
thereof in liquidation of the interest author- 
ized by the legislation. The contention of 
these plaintiffs is that the repealing act of 
1869—’70 andthe act forbidding the Auditor 
to put the special taxes on the tax list are 
unconstitutional, and hence entirely void, 
because inconsistent with the provision of 
the Federal Constitution which forbids the 
states to pass any ‘‘law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts.” 

This seems to us a valid ground on 
which to place this suit. North Carolina 
did make a contract with her bondholders 
under the legislation of 1868—'69, and 
under the legislation of 1869—’70 she did 
repudiate that contract by passing a law in- 
consistent therewith, and has ever since 
continued to do so. Now, according to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Virginia coupon cases, 
the latter legislation is not law at all for the 
guidance of the State Auditor or anybody 
else, and the former legislation is the law 
still in force. If this be so, the qnes- 
tion would then seem to be whether a Fed- 
eral court can compel the State Auditor to 
perform the duty prescribed by the legisla- 
tion of 1858—"69. If it can, we do not see 
why in the light of the facts the plaintiffs 
should not win their suit. 








VIRGINIA AND HER CREDITORS 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives has, for some time, had in 
its possession the bill offered by Colonel 
Brady, providing for the appointment of 
special commissioners to investigate and 
report to what extent, if any, the United 
States may be liable for the debt due by 
the State of Virginia to her creditors, es- 
pecially to such of them as may be citizens 
of other states and of foreign countries, on 
account of the acts of the State Govern- 
ment of Virginia nullifying the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in regard to this debt. The New York 
Committee of Virginia Bondholders has 
requesteda bearing before the Judiciary 
Committee, and a sub-committee has been 
appointed to accord a hearing to the par- 
ties in interest. It is understood that Ros- 
coe Conkling and other eminent counsel 
have been engaged to argue the question 
before the sub-committee. We advise the 
Virginia bondholders not to indulge in 
any very large expectations from this 
source of relief, as they will thereby save 
themselves from the discomforts of severe 
disappointment. The simple truth is that 
the Government of the United States has 
no responsibility whatever, legal or moral, 
for the payment of q single dollar of the 
debt due by Virginia to her creditors. The 
debt isastate debt, pure and simple. It 
was such when contracted ; it wasso un- 
derstood by all the parties at the time of 
contract ; and it bas been so understood ever 
since. The attempt to attach any liability 
to the United States for the payment of 
this debt is the sheerest kind of nonsense. 

It is true that Virginia has passed laws 
violative of the contract made with her 
creditors, and also that these laws have 
been declared to be unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
These laws do not nullify the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, but are rather nullified 
by these decisions. Tne decisions stand as 
of supreme authority, and in proper cases 
are apd will be executed. We are at an 
utter loss to see any nullification of these 
decisions by the State of Virginia that in 
the remotest way implies any responsibil- 
ity of the United States for the repudiated 
and uppaiddebt of Virginia. The Courts 
of the United States stand ready to adjudi- 
cate cases involving this debt where they 
have jurisdiction ; and beyond this the 
United States, as such, have no relation to 
tue debt, any more thanto the debt of 
Great Britain or any other country. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tne tone of business in the market for 
dry goods has indicated considerable im- 
provement during the past week, and the 
gradual expansion of orders by mail and 
wire gives evidence of the restoration of 
confidence among merchants as to the 
needs of the future and the ability of the 
consumer to pay for his requirements. The 
difficulties which have existed between la- 
bor and capital are being disposed of grad. 
ually, and may now be looked upon as hav- 
ing Jost their disturbing character. The 
requirements of the consumer are absorbing 
the supplies to the market steadily, and no 
surplus stocks are accumulating to inter- 
fere with the firmness of prices. There is 
no inclination, however, to depart 
from the conservatism which has 
controlled the dealings of the market, 
and purchases are confined to imme- 
diate wants. Operations throughout the 
week reached a fair amount, while fall and 
winter goods met with increased attention, 
and some large orders for all wool and 
worsted dress fabrics, and fancy knit wool- 
ens were given for future delivery. Job- 
bers report a fair demand for small dupli- 
cate parcels of staple and department goods 
through the medium of orders, but personal 
selections of assorted lots were compara- 
tively light. A very fair package trade in 
**job lots” of fancy prints, etc., was 
reported by a few of the priucipal jobbers, 
business in this connection being better 
than at the corresponding time last year. 


PRINTS, COTTON GOODS, ETC. 


The demand for priots is much the same 
as last week, though some specialties were 
in good demand, and the most desirable 
calicoes of this class command full prices. 
Indigo-blues were distributed in very fair 





quantities, and there was a pretty good 
business in Turkey-reds, while shirtings 
were in moderate request by package buy- 
ers. The piece trade in calicoes was only 
moderate, but libera] package sales of ‘‘job 
lots” were effected by a few of the large 
jobbers. There was some increase in the 
demand for some descriptions of staple cot- 
ton goods, and a very fair business was 
consummated by spot buyers. Brown 
sheetings continued to move steadily, but 
in relatively small parcels, and popular 
makes of bleached shirtings and cambries 
were in fairrequest. Wide sheetings ruled 
quiet, and corset jeans and sateens were 
more or less sluggish. Fiat-fold cambrics 
and silesias are doing moderately well in 
some quarters, and there is a growing in- 
quiry for grain bags. Cotton flannels con- 
tinue in fair demand, and most makes are 
heavily sold ahead. Colored cottons, as 
denims, ducks, cheviots, checks, plaids, 
skirtings, ticks, etc., are generally steady 
in price, and agents report a fair demand 
for leading makes. 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


Seasonable fabrics in dress goods were 
quiet, though the demand for all wool 
goods and staple worsteds was very fair, 
and considerable business was done for the 
time of year. Yarn dyed cotton brocades 
and piece-dyed armures aud figured effects 
continue in fair request, and the best makes 
are well sold up. Agents continue to make 
fair deliveries of staple gingbams on 
account of back orders, and very fair sales 
of popular makes were effected by leading 
jobbers at steady prices. Dress ginghams 
were in light and irregular demand, and 
ratuer quiet than otherwise in jobbing cir- 
cles. Fancy crinkled seersuckers, also 
plain seersuckers and chambrays, are job- 
bing in very fair quantities, and agents 
report asteady call for re-assortments of 
those goods. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


The sales in this department are not up to 
expectations, though in attractive patterns 
of fancy cassimeres a good business is 
being done. Orders are being placed for 
fall weight goods of men’s wear woolens 
to a large extent. Worsteds are doing bct- 
ter than of late. Kentucky jeans are quite 
firm and in very fair demand. Satinets 
are moving well in delivery on old orders. 
There continues to be a fairly satisfactory 
demand for dress woolens for forward de- 
livery, with popular staples well sold up in 
severul instances. Goods adapted to the 
spring trade remain quiet. Beaver cloak- 
ings are in moderately active demand, and 
there is a fair call also for rough-faced 
goods; but diagonals and stockinet remain 
very quiet. Medium and low-grade blan- 
kets are in very fair demand and firm, with 
prices a trifle better in a few instances 
than they were earlier in the season; but 
fine goods are slow. Fiannels sell only in 
a moderate way. There was a fair demand 
at first hands for both hosiery and heavy 
underwear adapt«d to the coming season, 
and some good orders in this connection 
were placed by the representatives of inte- 
tior dry goods jobbers and furnishing 
goods houses. Fancy knit woolens were 
in irregular demand by package buyers, 
but a fair business was done in a few 
specialties. Jerseys remain quiet in agents’ 
hands, and some descriptions are selling 
at figures that leave little, if any, margin of 
profit to manufacturers. 


Foreign Goons. 


A noticeable improvement is reported in 
foreign goods, as compared with the busi- 
ness of the past few weeks. Some good 
sales of black gros grains, colored surahs 
and rhadames are reported and the late ad- 
vance in the foreign market of wool fab- 
rics is well sustained. As regards general 
business, the reports were very similar to 
what have been made previously, and it is 
quite the exception that sales exceed the 
ordinary, ‘‘ between seasons” moderate 
volume. Plain sateens, white goods, etc., 
were in fair request, but the individual or- 
orders continue to be mainly fur compara- 
tively small lots. Housekeeping linens 
had slightly better demand than during the 
earlier portion of the week, but the volume 


of business is still moderate, and prices 
fail to uppreciate with the higher cust of 
gonds abroad. 

Toe imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 








compare as follows 
of last year: 

For the week. 
Entered at the port....... 
Thrown on the market 


seeseee 


Thrown on tne market... 








with the same period 


1886. 
eae $1,729,355 
1,571,799 


eee 46,255,947 
49,267,542 


$1,178 
1,226,080 
re. 477 
43,264,663 





WEEKLY DRY GO 


ODS QUOTATIONS 





THE prices quoted below are not as low as May be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 


quantities, but they show 
be id ed “ 





relative values, and may 


prices.” Every merchant 


should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices, 


MONDAY EVENING, May 31st, 1886, 





PRINTS. 
I citiaesincg ten —@ 5% | Mallory.......... 5 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 534 | Manchester...... a el 
American........ —_ 576 | Merrimack....... —@é6 
Arnold’s ones e| Pacific Fancy... —@ 6 
Richmond’s.-....—@ 5% 
36 5% Sim pson’s solid 
oneal 3 Funcrayes 6 _ sree —@6 
Garner &Co Victoria solids...—@ 4% 
Steel River..... *-@ Ho /ashington 'Tur- 
Hamilton........ kev red........ —@ Tk 


Harmony,fancy. —@ He 
Hartel’s r'ancy...—@ 544 





Waverly shirtng: 4 
| Windsor Fancy. — 6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag...... T@ 7 ; Park Mills........ 9 
Bates’ staple. . a | i | Renfrew......... a 9 
— => Ww aw Co., 

ranite. -- —@ Cexieccetes —@ 6 
Lancaster....... 7@ 7 | Whittenton.... . 7@ te 
Mancaester..... “exe 6% | York Fancy......—@ 7 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam,F.36— @— 
Allendale. .T-4 11WY@l12 
.. 84 135 @1l4 
“ 94 155 @16 


Avpeton ie net 6% 


“* K...36 5%@ 6 
Atlantic, A.36 64@ 6% 
36 


H...36 64@ 63s 

“* P...36 4K@5 

“« D... 

* LL..36 4%@ 6 
“« V...31— @ 5% 
Bedford, R..30 44% @ 4% 
Boott, FF...36 64@ 6% 
a 4 @ 7% 

@ Moxcis 5Y%@ 6 
bed cenlingas 5 @ 5% 


Broadway...36 ine 4% 





Conestoga W36 —- @ 5% 
« 8..36— @ 5% 
“« G..30— @5 
“ D..23— @ 4% 
ContinentalC36 6\@ 6% 
“« D..40 Ty@ Tx 
Dwight, X..30 5 w 4% 
“ Y...33 5%@ 5% 
“ +236 Bi @ 5% 
Enterprise..36 4%@ 4% 
Exeter, A...36 54@ 5 
* §....33— @5 | 
First Prize. .36 — @5% 
Great Falls.J36 — @ 5% | 
36— @ “x \ 
Ind’nHleadA 36 6K@ 6% | 
45 11 Sis 
bad D.4A0 9% @10% 
Indian Orc 


Stick’36 554@ 6 


Laconia .. w14— @12K 
++. 8414 @l4¥ 
Sane 4A — C16 

& 104 — @I18 
Langley, A..36 -36 54% @ 5% 
5 @ 5k 


“ a — @4 
BLEACHED SHEETIN 


Allendale...64— @12 
«1-413 @13K 
ee — @15 
a a ae 
36 6Y@ Tk 
e 124 @l3 
Atlantic....5-4 1145@12 
“ $417 @I13 


Ballou&Son.30 — @5 

Bay Mulls...36 — 

Bi'ckst'n AA36 6%@ 7 
XXX.36 


pine pains 5411 @lz 
.. 13¥ @l4yg 
Cabot....... 36— @é 
oe nuceaed 31 5x @ 5% 
 eeceed . —- @8 
 . oneeee @9 


Canceltiver,at — — @3% 
Dauntless...36 4%@ 5 
DwigntAnch’r 
@ 8 
Fearless ....86 64@ os 
Forestdale..36 7 @ 1% 
Fruit of the Loom: 
36 71K@ 8 
“ “327 @ 1% 
“« & 42 104@11 
GladiatorNR36 64%@ 64 
= .36 sxe Hs 
33 


je 5% 
GreatFalls,8: 31 Kv 5% 
M33 — 5% 
Green G....36 5K @ 6 
Hill’s Semp. Lo 
1 @ix 
“ “ os 64% @ 64 
“« “ 42 9 @10 
* % 4510 @11 
ee 6 6X¥@ 7 
Huguenot.12-4— @— 
_ e- 


LangdonGB 36 3xe 3 34 
‘ “76 36 — @ Ts 


Lawr’nce LL36 “6 5 
Xx 


@ 6% 
“ XxXx40 Ke 1% 


c.. 
Stand.. 36 6X of 
Mystic Kiver36 — se 


Nasnua, »...40 7 @ 1% 
“« K...36 6 @ 6% 
“« ~—6©0...30 5%@ 6 
“ §=6O*#F.. 42 8 @ 
Newm’ket,G36 — @ 6 
B.36— @4K 
« N.36 54@ 6% 
DD.36 — @ 4% 
Pacitic, Ex..36 6@ 6\ 
36— @6 
Pep’ rellKtines9 6¥@ 6X 
“« oO ose 8Xx@ ¢ 
“ Mum og” 
“442-74 12 @12K 
“6 4.28414 @li¥ 
4. 4 15 GIB 
* ...10417 @I18 
...11-4 19 @20 
Pequot, A...36— @ 6 
B....40 7%@ 8 
C scaed 4510 @ll 
Piedmont ...36 — @ 





“ 


08 26 
W’chusett, “Ass 6K 6% 


30 — @ 5% 

Wamsutta. . ao ax{610% 
“ 3.19 8 p +4 

sed --89 80 @s2K 

« +--99 33 @I5 

“ +108 38 @40 


GS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Lonsdale....36 7@ 8 
* Cambrics6 10 @l0¥ 

Masonville..86 7x@ 8 


Nashua, E..36 — @8 

<a 9 @l0 

“ 5410 @il 
Newm’ket, Fse 6 @ 6% 
N. Y. Millis 10 @l0% 

“ Wr'r Tt 36 10 @il 
“ «5412 @12ZK 

ad +. 64 = @i5 

“ @w 
Pepperell. 6-4 rf 5126 

1-418 @l4 


6 a 008e 164 816% 

“ ..%4 1 @18 
“TiO 9 @v 
“ 11-4 224 @23 

Pequot A.. -5-4 11 @l2 


-6-414 @l4 
Tuscarora, xx. 
36 944@10 
Utica ex. h’v36 -- v4 
“ * Nonp. 4-4 10 103g 
seeeee Se4 14 @I6 
8 waveaed 64 15% a@l6¥ 
HW cceee BS Zl WIE 
O cewed 9-4 224 (@ 5 
 emesa 10-4 MY @z7TK 
F susssed 100 2745 @30 


amsatta : 
OXX.36 9X%@10% 
“ cambrce36 9% @10 
bed 54 14 @l5 
Washington 36 — @5% 
Waauregans, 1008 
ss 10 bar 
“« Noa. 1.. 8 A ad 
be pact a ig 
Whitinsville 36 6% "0x 


5X%@ 6 
Williamsville: 
Al.36 8 38% 
Winona..... 36 8kK@ 8% 





TICKINGS. 
AmoskeagACA12 @12% | Methuen, AA. — on 
“ ACA.44 — @i6 | Oakland, Ane. - 
S Bicec ce — @l11X | Palmer.. 
— @10% | Peari River.. Fee 
8 ©. ccvcee — @lv PembertonAA — @— 
“© D.....4.— @& 9K “ M.- eins 
“ & peoeeee — @ 9K bed O— @lsb 
Taito @ 8X | Swift River... 64@ 6% 
corals, AAA 32 11 @11% | Thorndike, A. 6% @7 
“ ACE, 3212 @12% “ R. 6%@ 7 
% No.1, 3212 @123 “ oO 7 1M 
Hamilton, BT. 21910 “« RS 1x@ M6 
D.. 8%@ 8¥ | York, AA...32 — @l? 
LewistonA 36.. 14 @14% “ 30 — @it 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag. we: = @12% | Everett.bine. 11w@l12 
Boston........ 6% @ 6X | Ot 22-28 10 @l0¥K 
Columbi a, River. 11y@lz 
brown 9 10%@11 | Warren, AXA. 11 @U¥ 
Columbi s BB... 10 @10% 
XxX,plue 10%@11 | York blue.... — GU 
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COTTON DRILLS. Sharps, fine.........0.0-00. —90 @ — 95 
Er ye a eee EW CRA STRAW MATTNGS GRAND CLEARING SALE OF =| Syerat ccc se eo 
av = OC |Mase., D...... one 6% | Oil Meal’ per etanesesestoane = 38 4 5a 50 
theccccoe.e — @ BY Pelzer.. «we. — @ EK —_——- : Moe sceecses 
Boolinental . 6¥@ 6% | Peppereil..... 64@ 6% JUST REVEIVED. Cottonseed Mac burton” eS ena 
ae i. ae on | ae —- ox $ en A very large and choice assortment of . GAY AND STRAW 
nice sso mows seams | FINE SEAMLESS MATTINGS. | GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. | Sz Xo.1. nina ner tobe 8 —ss a oo 
saa... 9 '@ 9% | Otis, BB... TKO 8 ALSO ON HAND THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTUR- | Hay, No.8, medium“ — 2 
= Big *3 STOCK. T E DFS, AT i _— a 
ence | Tnompaike, A» —"@ 2% | 4 fall assortment of solid colors im ee Tur niet = wh 
Columbian. .. ? @ 7%! jointed and seamless mattings. MOQUETTES, BEST QUALITY, LATESE DESIGNS, | Hay,ciover mixed “ g — W 
Conenr SuaNS Au> uarruune. BODY BRUSSELS, BES? FIVE-FRAMES, THIS | Straw, No.1, Rye “ “ — 96 
Amory........ 5%@6 | Kearsargesat. 64@ 6% we have thelunwest aid beat seiected assortaent in the SEASON'S PATTERNS. Straw, No.2, ye “ @— 75 
Amuuecoggin. 6%@ 6% | Laconia...... Bua 6° | city EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, BEST ALL-WOOL, | Straw, Oat “4 @ — 50 
Canoe River... — @ 5 | Lawrence..... — @ We are Sota special bargains in White and Red NEW STYLES, PROVISIONS. 
Clarendon..... — @5 | Narragansett. — @6 | Check Mattings AT THE LOWEST PRICES * VER KNOWN IN TRE | pops: 
Conestoga..... — (@ 644 ;| Naumkeag sat 64 @ 6% Mattings cut to suit at a small advance, HISTORY OF TEE CARPET TRADE. . n 
Hallowe ell..... — @ 5% Pep rell blea — @ 8 3 WEB cccccccccccece esoowe 9 0 @ 10 00 
Indian Orch’d. — @ 5% | Rockport...... 5% @ 6 H.; P. WILLIAMS & CO., 850 @ — — 
BLUE CHECKS. 25° Canal Street. New York. : g % Fd 
Caledonia, X..— @ 9 | ParkMills,Bl90 14 @14¥4 ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. j 
-— @lv 70 1z @l2y¥ 5 16 50 
Economy....30 8%@ 8} Union, 850 - 124@13 HEADQUARTERS RARE NOVELTIES IN DAMASK AND MOSAIC 8 @ 8 50 
ar — @ 8% | York, L ecceoce 9 @ 94 EFFECTS ° 
FOR x * 
5,000 ROLLS JUST LANDED. ALL WAREHOUSE Smoked —- nnonoseces . 4 Ne 
° SAMPLES NOT NUMBERED REGULARLY WILL seeeeeee 4 
3 Lawn Tennis Outfits. BE CLOSED OUT AT THE UNIFORM PRICE oF | DBES88"D Hoos ..... tet eeeeee 5% @ 5% 
$10 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, WORTH 40c, AND bce. BUTTER. 
Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, 81.75 each. PER YARD. Gilt Edge Fresh erm’y, tubs.......... —- @ 
. 5 Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. . me Creamery, tubs................ —- @ 19 
Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, UPHOLS TE RY Choice Dairy, new, tubs............ 2 
$1.25 each. e Western, ordinary’ to good, tubs... 12 16 
388 East 14th Street, English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. BNE se0idesesdeinawseninicsein ne 10 4 14 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


I am now exbibiting a very choice stock of 
my own importation of handsome Trimmed 
Bonnets and Eoglish Round Hats; Untrimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, for Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren. French Fiowers and Feathers, Laces, 
Drees Trimmings, Ribbons, Velvets, Gloves, and 
Fancy Goods. Mulliners and Dreasmakers sup- 
plied at lowest wholesale prices. 


SILKS AND VELVETS, | ' 
James M’Creery & Co. 


ARE OFFERING Meiers TTE VARIOUS 
ECTIUONS OF THRIR Bee A Oe oven it PART- 
EN vik VERY«t POPS unEean OF RIC 





Wao bem 
Betacges 





Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New Vork. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


ELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON TRE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 24INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


- PRICE, 74. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





OBDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


Kaee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


Wea Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street. 
87 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


LADY AGENTS WANTED! 


Mrrirdle Health 
we 


CORSET. 
















lai d 
ae TY 0 fa re ae Price in Satteen oe. 56 each 


MADDREAS 
E. 8. SMITH. Bremen, Corn. 


Fr. Fr Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Class Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 
ART NOVELTIES, 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


Gotp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING. 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 


DECORATED. 





nternational 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1*84. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Room. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


CANV ASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

















EXCELLENT TERMWS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
avoness, THE INDEPENDENT, 





RH. MACY & 60. 


OUR IMMENSE S8T2CK OF SILK BROCA- 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHAIK PLUSHES, etc., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 
TO PLEASE THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 


6,000 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT $3.50 PER PAIR. 
1v,000 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FR JM 12}9c. PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 








Lror the Week ending Saturday, May 29th 1886.) 














pes, Medium to Finest. 
a lll fjaentee eee 
Young Sein, ot 7 aweeee 
Hyson, ve w eseees 
English Breakfast, ‘“ .. 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. oo. ccccccccccce 
Co aa eeeesorccecoosce ° 
PE Atatrrcocekaaneeone 
Granulated, Standard ......... 
Ia nincancerneess ss % 
Mxtre O White. .ccccccccscccccce 5 13-l6@ 55% 
Ey EN tbecceebaeeonsss 53g@ 534 
DG tdcesesepibssbeneasenanseone’ 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........45 @50 
Good to Prime..... oee--32 @4l 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....35 @42 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,...... ......— @— 
PE, BH GE, cccccccce 6.00068 —- @- 
Mackerel, Fancy No. i Pt bul, (200 lbs.) $238 00 
"Extra, Ot ae ere 7 00 
Codtish, boneless, 60 tb. one @ bb..... 4% 
Shredded, 1 th. Tins, "nd doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, co 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, @ box...... 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller mn, 
ON iincecs sibsnnadeenieans 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. eo 
Wheat, highest grade................. 5 
Favorite Rolier Process, a * Wheat 5 60 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 60 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat Siasice 5 TA 
a a ror : = 
Winter Wheat, Roller aie cieiaicneceemadbincs 
Brilliant XX Family. White & AmberWheat ; $n 
AA XX Family, Choice Wintcr Wheat..... 5 35 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ - 5 39 
Gvod Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 10 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 40 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 00 
eas Graham Fiour, cases, 12 oa 
SRG. nicickniccencbesee. a60040 
Corn Fioul, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN. 
Ww: : 
White, No. 1..............8-—-88 @— 89 
a rere —86 @— t7 
Red Winter, No. 1......... —91 @— — 
Mixed, Pc Mianenenee coeem 46 — 464¢ 
, oeseennhe pene mean 
White, Nod... ss... — 16459@— — 





meee 1 


Cw 100, Ibs.) 
sauanien 
Bran, ondaeensena et 2 S° - 
Shorts, 60 Ibe... @ 





New Yor«, P.O. Box 2787. 


Fancy Cream, small, now.............-— @ 10™ 


Fine State Factory......... .+.. coo OP 
kage: — @ i8 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. — @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case...... — @3 0 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib......... cove 15 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight ......... 8% 
.  - saedalizben® bed Ss iseoneos . 1% 


Half bola... . 
Wooden tubs of 60 iba... 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.. 


IN 5k00s-<ctscenaasien i e iy 


DRESSED POULTR x 





@ 
vpuntasias. 

NN. 5: i cunxaneuonenness 1 25 @ 2 00 
Potatoes,new,Southern, ver crate 1 00 @ 4 00 
Asparagus, Jersey, per dozen 

| ES EE ee 5 @2 2 
Asparagus, Md. and Del., per doz. 

ON EEA 1 @1 50 
Asparagus, Oyster Bay, per doz. 

I ga ere lem 175 @2 25 


Cabbage, new Southern, per bbi...— 75 @1 00 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate. - 100 @i 50 


Strivg Beans, “ 75 @3 00 
Cucumbers ver crate..............— 75 @o 00 
Spinach, L.I., per bbi.. rer er 125 @1 60 


DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Southern, per qt.— 8 @— 16 


Green Gooseberies, per gt......— 7 @— 8 
2 pee o— 5 @— 12 
Apples, Ruseett, Roxbury....... 2756 @3 2 
G iden... 250 @ 3 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
|) re wu 6 @ 64 
| eras — 3S4@— 4% 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, aie 


cboice, “ im bugs........ 
- = State, Gne cus.... occccee o<e 
” evaporated : 
Fancy White, ” By DOMME casevecvenes 8 
Big RE cis dccesscncneadsiesaes 7 
Cherries, pitted, 1886 Died caau needa 18 


Peaches, evaporated 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb. boxes...... 27 
. “ “ 


a ee Oe ee 
Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * 5 ee 16 
Red S eamhtel 4 
Dried, Southern. . peuabtinsbheneennea 6 @16 


Unpeeled, ‘48. and 448.1885. —@ 4 
Pears, pa... , 25 and 50 Ib, boxes ba 
Plums, dried, 25 Ib. boxes...........-c0s00 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and F Olb. basa 
| ee evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackbefries, dried, in 25 and 60 ib. boxes. .11 
Wortieberries 


eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ey 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece.. .82@36 
“ iT] . .36@87 





No. 1. 
No, 2. nas “« ..34@385 
New York Stare, Micn., W1s., and Inv.— 

X, and above, Washed Fleece See 30@32 

No. 1 q ccccee 435 

No, 2. “ *. waeosl 33@34 

TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior............ seve e D2@40 
COMBING WOOL. 

Medium, washea.............0- -+-- 388@40 

se ee cxeneed 29@30 


Unwashed clot = 
66 combing 








a veautit God goss 
Rose —— 

besten ee 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full p Sersiomiene eddress 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA co. 
P. O. Box, 29. S! and 88 Veesy 8t.. Raw Vork 


FIRSTCLASS = FROVTERS’ MATERIALS 


T “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Print- 
Tos Presses, Blocks for En«ravers. 
weve Latter for _ 











iading 8 id ke  @ Ae 





VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
110 Fulton, and 1s and 18 Dutoh Street, New York, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Pusurance. 
A CHANGE AND A MORAL, 


Tar latest issue of the Insurance Times 
is noticeable in several respects; its typo- 
graphical appearance is changed; it appears 
under new names; and the most remarkable 
change is the reappearance of the Connect- 
icut Mutual advertisement, which occupies 
the outside page, while a lung “ notice” 
within,of the regulation sort, certifies to the 
restoration of the company to its pristine 
position with the journal. Why was that 
ever lost? Because the President of the 
company took the ground that a publication 
whose owner had been placed, by his own 
act, in the position involuntarily assumed 
by the now recently deceased owner of the 
Jimes, could be of no service to any legiti- 
mate enterprise. He, therefore, refused to 
continue bis advertisement. Thereupon 
the insurance j»urnalist closed the drawer 
containing his stock of laudatory phraseol- 
ogy, opened the other drawer, and began 
the labor of proving that the company was 
not what he had always maintained it was, 
and that it was really just the contrary. 
In the phrase of the day, he ‘‘ went for” 
President Greene in a double-barreled epi- 
thet way, and continued ‘‘ going for him” 
till the last. 

The result? Henever got the adveitisiug 
again, and never would have got it until he 
(or something else) had caused a change in 
the company’s maragement. He very pos- 
sibly derived some enjoyment from bis 
monthly broadside of heavy page-shct, but 
he never disturbed the serevity of the calm- 
est man who ever sat under newspaper fire. 
And when the earth had covered the assail- 
ant, and his successors evidently, and not 
unwisel;, showed by the changes they made 
in the face of the periodical, as well as in 
unmistakable language, their desire to bury 
the past and spread the mantle of forget- 


fulness over it, the removal of the old taint 
was admitted, and the long absent ‘‘ mat- 
ter” reappeared. It was another case of 
ending a feud by the children after the sires 
were gone. 

To ask what good this onslaught accom- 
plished is idle, for notoriously 1t accom- 
plished none. Its barm is more difficult to 
pronounce upon. Probably no member of 
the company ever saw the diatribes origin- 
ally, unless sent directly to him; if he did, 
he probably rated at its real value such un- 
sought solicitude. What effect they and 
their fellows from the co-assailant have 
had, reprinted and dispatched by unseen 
hands, is conjectural; that there has been 
no good effect is fairly certain. ‘* Tons’ 
of this matter have been sold, it has been 
said. If for waste paper, that was waste; 
if for other uses, the waste was ihe greater. 
Buch flinging of irresponsible missiles from 
behind suelter has no shred of excuse. 
There is no valid reason why any compapy 
should smirch any otner, for the field 1s 
amply wide, and tne general prosperity of 
life insurance unparalleled. It tne public 
have not discernment to see in one company 
whatever is decaying and faulty, they have 
not enough to see we progressiveness and 
virtues of another. Competition, 80 long as 
confined to sewting furtn Ube merits of a com- 
pany and an analysis of various plans of 
policy, is a leguimate and necessary acting 
upon the known rule that life insurance 
must be carried to the public and perzist- 
ently pressed; when competition goes to 
greater lengtus itis inconsistent witu the 
theory of insurance itself. It then smacks 
of a speculative-busiaess struggie for sur- 
vivorsnip, or of a sale of mercnaudise for 
profit, and not unnaturally suggests the idea 
of **immense profiis made by these com- 
panies.” ‘The waoole warfare is an an- 
achronism, or ought to be one. The pub- 
lic ought to tura the missile into a boom- 
erang and pvint the intereuce against the 
thrower; it ought to be understood that an 
anonymous document—and anything paid 
for and circulated by hidden hands 1s 
anonymous, though it bear the imprint of 
some individual—is not worth consideriag. 
It ought to be thrown away unread. 


—_—-----—_= 


NEW YORKE’S NEW VALUATION. 


Some really unnecessary comment has 
been called ou: by the new law of this 
state, by which, after the present year, the 
legal standard of valuation of life policies 
is changed from 44 per cent. Anrian to 4 
per cent. Satuories. It is undoubtedly true 
that no state has any right to make such a 
change except as to future policies, and 
that applying any pew rule to policies al- 
ready in existence is literally an impair- 
ment of contract. It is difficult to see how 
a plainer case could arise of conflict with 
the constitutional provision denying to any 





state the power to pass any law impairing 
contracts, and any court would apparently 
be compelled, if ealled upon, to treat the 
new as invalid; but is any court likely to 
have the opportunity? Hardly. An at- 
tempt to wind up a company for not hav- 
the required 4 per cent. reserve, would at 
once, if resisted, bring the law itself upon 
trial, but no such attempt will be made, 
because al the companies have been on the 
four per cent. basis for years—they huve 
done business in states where that was re- 
quired, and all or nearly all of them have 
made that their own office standard. Hence 
they have no complaint to make, and, of 
course, robody else has any. On the con- 
trary, they are properly gratified at having 
their exvenses and their labors also, mate- 
rially reduced. We see no poiut in the 
suggestion that acceptauce of this change 
may pave the way to obnoxious legislation 
hereafter; for that way is effectually paved 
already, tne change is practica'ly ni until 
an attempt is made to enforce it against 
some company pronounced insolvent by it, 

and acquiescence in a law originally in- 
valid by conflict with a constitutional 
provisien can never cure that defect. 

As a step toward uniformity of valua- 
tions, and in action on the subject among 
the states, this is a marked step in progress. 
which bas long be.n awaited. It ought to 
prove a step toward abolishing those most 
senseless statutes miscalled ‘*reciprucal” 
laws. Reciprocity is commonly under- 
stood t» mean a mutual cuncession or per- 
formance, of mutual advantage, just as all 
useful commerce and trade are reciprocal, 
each party to it getting a profit; this sort 
of reciprocity reverses the golden rule into 
** whatsoever I don’t like others to do to 
me I will doto them.” It is the doctrine 

of ** If you hit my dog Vil bit your cat”’— 
retaliation, not reciprocity; and the folly 
of it is shown by the one-sidedness of it, 
Whatever treatment our companies receive 
in another state shall be forthwith—without 
a special and defivitive statute, but by force 
cf statute in such other state—be visited 
upon the companies of such state e ming 
here. This state playi ing the game witu 
m ost of the otber states is like the florist 
going out to brow stones with the street- 
boys—the glass houses are on one side, the 
stones on tue other. The best course for 
this imperial state is to cast away false 
pride and lead in obliterating from the 
statute books all such antiquated relics of 
fatuous revengefu ness. 

lntrinsically, raising the reserve standard 
to four per cent. conforms to the facts and 
to every dictate of prudence. There is 
nothing whatever to be said against it. 





STEAM BOILER INSURANCE. 


Mr. J. M. Aten, President of the Hart- 
ford Steam B iler Insurance Company, 
who is one of the Cornell University non- 
resident lecturers in M¢ cbsnical Evgineer- 
ing, not long ago delivered to the students 
of Sibley College an interesting lecture on 
steam boilers, which we find published in 
ove of the Scientific American ‘ Supple- 
ments.”’ Tne lecture is too technical to 
extract from here, but it suggests anew the 
peculiar service readere 1 by this company, 
which i3, at least, nine-tenths prevention 
for ope-tenth indemnity. In a great city 
like New York, where the pressure of a 
vast population into a small area makes 
every foot of space available, and taxes in- 
genuity to pack things away into the 
smallest space, we literally walk over 
explosive mines, the sidewalks being large. 
ly laid over boilers placed in vaults under- 
neath. Yet how little is thought of 
it! In every locomotive, in every 
steam vessel that runs, and in ev- 
ery stationary boiler, the pressure is 
equal in both directions—that is, the 
confined steam is pushing against the 
boiler shell on one side, and the ‘ load”’ 
on the other. The forces of Nature do not 
discriminate; the steam would as soon 
fiad room for expansion in one way as in 
an another; and if the resistance as the 
boiler were not greater than that of the 
work to be done, the boiler instead of the 
load would ** go.” We are so accustomed 
to seeing a fire built under a huge pile of 
metal, with the customary results, that we 
forget the pushing against the boiler and 
the fact that on the strength of this hot 
shell depends the safety of everything 
within range of its power. We walk over 





these confined energies, are hurried about 
by them, and live among them, yet think 
little about the matter. They explode so 
rarely that the calamity is almost like that 
of lightning in its comparative chances. 





This immunity is not a “special Provi- 


dence”; it is not accident, or chance; it is 
the result only of scientific study of the 
laws of materials. To build a boiler right, 
not cheap” ; to locate it right, Jord it right, 
heat it right, and watch it faithfully—that 
is all; but it is everything.. Who does this, 
and who watches the watchers? Scientific 
practical schooling, in the schools in form, 
the schools of practical journals, and the 
school of practice, counts for much; im- 
provements in metal-working count for 
much; the preventive watchfulness of this 
Company counts for very.much. It does 
pot so much furnish indemnity as it re- 
moves the need of indemnity by preven- 
tion; thus it saves waste instead of merely 
distributing the burdens of waste. Its ex- 
penditures also goin that direction. In 
1881, it paid $113,867 for inspection, and 
only $10,545 losses, on a mere aggregate 
of about thirty millions outstanding at 
risk. Inspection is put before insurance 
in practice as in title, the Company’s title 
being ‘‘ Inspection and Insurance.” § 
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Massachusetts “Tht Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


35 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder ard entitled i 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEP, Vice-Presiden! 
JOHN A, HATL. Secretary 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres't, ¢ 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


THE Cc ONTINEN: TAL 


MANGE Con” 


OF HARTFORD 





Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
President. 
A.8 WINCHESTER 


a 2 
Eg. } te 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.» ~~ vresidem. 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 











21 COURTLANDT ST. 





——, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yors, JANUARY 28p, 1886, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 188. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1486.......... $3,256,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

Tanusary, 1885,......cccccs-ececeeeessscoeeeee 1,889,525 le 
fotal marine premiums.......... «-.-.+.-.. 5,196,148 vs] 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1885, to 3ist December, 1885................ 3,770,084 30 
Losses paid during the same 
WOR, cecccocseocecsoccccesccce $1,915,720 67 
Returns of ee and ex- 
penses.. oeeebeedeces yoteese $776,712 42 42 
The company has the following assete, 
viz; 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,004,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at.. eee 530,000 08 
Premium notes and. bills recei vable.. 1,568,143 56 
Cash in bank.. penmececdiones 228,897 88 
ER 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuésday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order ~*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
5. D. JONES. LPH LEMOYNE 
{HARE DENNIS KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
. BH. RE, SHAS. H. MAKS 
JAMES LOW Fxeb'k i Uope Lt z. 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOL t, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G, Dn FOREST, 
JOBIAH 0. LOW HAS. D. LEVEKICH, 
S. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. Ki 
Witla DE GH DEN‘LON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY EOKGE BLISS, 
W KE. DODGE, HENKY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MAUY, aoe D. MOKGAN 
0. A. HAND, AAC 
JOHN D.4 WuEAT, EDw'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEB ANSON W.H 
CHAKLES : BURDETT, THOMAS MATT LAND, 
EDMUND W. UOKL 


JOHN D. aa President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
_ AA. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M, HALSTED, President, 


pay7e. ADEE, Secretary. 
LIUS. ‘Assistant Soretary. 
Sir as 1 kK. WOODS, Manager of Agenctes. 


TOTAL ASSETS.. .-81.261.639 72 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ogntigental { Broo hang tp § M Sst 
0. cor. Court and Mon 
Buildings: sod No. 106 Broadway, E a a wg 
Reserve for re-insurance.......92,.265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 

Reserve, ample tor all c!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash.. - 1,000,000 00 
Net Sarpius.. ° . 1.358.879 85 


Total pene 4 Jan, set, 1896...85.177.478 99 


This eompany conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal 81,200,000 


DIRBCTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 
SAMUEL D. BABUOCK, 























AMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, . L. RI 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, IAM bRYCE 
WMH SWAN, ne NRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCU 

AUK 8 LL. JOHN B_ REED 
THRODOREF. VAIL. JOHNH ARLE, 

M RICHARDS. Wa EL HURLBOL 
JOHN CLAFLIN ARD MARTIN 
SEY MO URL. HOSTED, BRADISH 29, a NOON, 
ALEX. E. NGHAM, 


WM. L. A J. D. 

E. W. GO tacos WEND 

thes EB a 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 


C. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brookiyn Dep't 





co ‘iD CA GUARANTEE, 


FIDELITY AND, 


ih Capital in U. S. Bonds........ 
oe varia f BS Beste... SSF de 
of Banks, 


any at moderate o charges. fue Boo oft 
bis. Massachusetts, 


wit. waneite 48 tod tats at eo stained 
as:—3.5 ~ bat . 
Coe. — 3 Barn Chi 


L. Biker. hexees. Dey ry Ne ‘Cooxsen, -—MOO 
AG oENTe —pison, "Baker 


Gee tthe Sth 


South 4th tad 





pM les A. Duy, 


io 


- 1886 
~y ‘iti Ame wen Yor ‘Tocarancs Department. 
Railroads and Transportation Com: Secretaries and Clerks of Public 
a —y Institutions and Commercial yigme can Cotas BON SOF SURETYSHIP trom thjs Com- 
company are acceptea by the Courts i - York, Péehinsylva 


SOW COMPANY, 


$590,500.42. 


mst Death or D ling fnjur: 
gn sppiieation s at 1 ery: auy of its Agente. 


ead 
Reely 6 Witham ‘ ae Pa a APG Ate: Geo. 
ttenden, J.D. Vermilye, W Sep Richards, Sohn 


Sabet, “Cleveland, 


—W,G. Bentley & Oo., 417 


> Gop, Agent, Accident Department, New York, New pain Penn, and CO ons 
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1,917,992 06 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President,” 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. Grspens, Seo 


ABBOES, ..... ceceeesscccwereees $17,846,546 65 
Liabilities....,.... 15,238.761 16 
Total Surplus... ..82,607,785 49 

The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuin, aaeemmens | Policies for precisely the 
game premium heretofore c for whole Life Pol- 
icies. ese policies particips: e in the Annual distri- 
bution ot surplus, and are subject to the u- 
setts non-forfeiture law of | 

Cash surrender _ paid-up insurance values in 
dorsed on every ry policy 

Pam pblets exp anatory of the New suataes maylte 
had on application at Company's Office 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 











T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cones after three years. 
th Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined ' with the | et liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of th Com- 


Pant forms of Tontine Policies issued 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
9th Semi-Annual Statement, ~~ 00,000 see 
CASH CA APT? AL. neniuinenecieens 


rve for Reinsurance.............. 1, sg 
Reserve for all other Ii liabilities. coccee re a 
a eee 433 897,713 26 





MIE, 00s cctnincsnnandven 2.080.950 14 
Policyhoiders wn this os ny ha ait 508 0.050 14 
under the ‘anties of the 
NEW YORK SAF 139 D LAW 
N, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GkO. 0. HOWE Asst. Sec 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - - - - - - - - + 85,177,478 99 


I CE MI I as caiccnetnnadanniocevesnetinnennemenenianaeennies #371,822 37 


Reserve for Inland Marine LOSSEG...............scsssssssersesseseeees 98,583 45 

Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32,765 44 

RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE. ............ ccssscssscssereeees 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 52), 

gy ES ES Eee ee 50,000 00 

NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1886......................ccseeeees 1,358,879 85 


Ss naccasnicalicieidondasenenenasampaiiienn 
Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - - - - = $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 











OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I, H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coursel. 


Assets. May ist, 1886...........85.779.938.43 
TAIRIBIOB 000000 0c ccesccessccosecee 4,.328,441.84 
I aicnic ence cccnescesesencstennnd 81.451,496.58 





The HOME issues ALt ForMs OF Lire INSURANCE, 
ENDOWMENT AND ANNUITY POLICIES, on terms as lib- 
eral as any sound Company. and more sv than many 
others, for its members are not restricted as te 
residence or travel. 

A policyholder in the HOME can go wherever busi- 
ness or pleasure may cail him, without notice and 
without charge. 





RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised, 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
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culcaco, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC nMLWAY 
- By reason m of its central positi ion and close relation 
princi lines fed ane West, at initial and Ad 
minal points, constitu’ the most impo: mid- 
continental link in that ra of t through ) eaearar 


which invites and facilitates trave 


jon 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is = d best route 





The Creat Rock Island Route 
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Mr eee by. - — 2 Che Gallested ed Toad. 
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The Famous Albert Lea Route 
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Sti eca 
kakee, has t dian- 
—_ and Lataye Council Bluffs, Kansans City, 
ineapolis and St. Baal Ae intermediate te poin ts. 
Fo: 


r detailed information see Maps ani rotate, 
obtainable, as well as tickets, ry all 4 Ticke’ 
pA the United States and Canada; or by ad- 














THe CHICAGO “0 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA, 


ond du Lac, Green "Bas. Ish 
ing, 1 Sy ‘and the miming regions of ke 
rior. It is the Lake are and Parlor ‘Car Route 





between ACR ALE RE and Milwaukee. 
im 8L EFIs G CARS on night traine PALA- 
TIAL D AKS on through trains, between 


py my » tt CuIcaGO AND St. Pav, 

CHICAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
If you are goi 5 Se Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 

San Francisco, He Portland, orany point in the 

West or Northwest, the ticket tpoent for tickets 

b= a the ** NO RTH-WES TERN.’ 1 agents sell 
em. 








CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


M. HUGHITT, R. 8S. HAIR, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
President and Actuary. Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 
OCOBICAGO. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PEROOR. HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
TRAVEL. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥ 
United 


trally loca 
“a and toa Ost: Union otels. 
Enlarged and Newly Furnished. 


Suites of rooms with all modern improvemen 
from May to November. W. H. MOCAFFREY 447 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wer can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tar 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usns! price is 81 AN, 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the —_ on the Ist day of manna 1886. 
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THE WHITE PANSY: 





BY MRS. CHARLES H. MITOHOOCK. 





Wirz silent lips, but frantic heart, 
She wandered idly to and fro. 
Words spoken, comfort to impart, 
Seemed dust and ashes to her woe. 
Earth’s brightness served to mock her grief, 
Heaven’s promises brought no relief, 
Life looked a cheat, a cruel show. 
Her only thought : 
“The child is not. 
And IJ, ah! whither shall I go?” 
Then spake the pansy, growing low: 


‘If thou indeed art all forgot, 
And God hath ceased to sympathize, 
How came I blooming in this spot, 
White, like the blessed in the skies? 
Would He, who gave His only Son, 
When thou and thine were all undone, 
That thou and thine to Heaven might rise, 
Take thought for me, 
But not for thee— 
So clothe me to rejoice the eyes, 
Yet turn from thy despairing cries? 


‘Leave me not here. All day I’ve bloomed, 
Waited thy coming patiently. 
Take me, so perfect, pure, perfumed. 
God’s message in my blossom see, 
Go where, her little angel flown, 
That other stricken soul makes moan, 
Repeat what thou hast learned from me. 
Then kneel and bless 
The God of grace, 
Who in thy sorrow comforts thee, 
That thou a comforter mayst be.” 


Hanover, N. H. 


inn 


“ BALDWIN HURST'S HERIOT.” 


BY AGNES POWER. 








One Sunday afternoon in February, the 
service in the parish church of Warnboro 
had just come to an end, and the congre- 
gation slowly filed out, the little red-nosed, 
red-comforted choir boys clattered one 
after another down the aisle in their hob- 
nailed boots; the tall, fair-haired curate 
flung off his surplice, and started for home 
and tea. Noone was left in the building 
but Jesse Dempster, the parish clerk. He 
found the psalms and lessons for the next 
day, marking the places with the great red 
book-marks embroidered by the Vicar’s 
wife; he replaced two or three hassocks 
kicked out of the seats by careless wor- 
shipers, shoved the atlas in its covering of 
glazed holland, locked the west and north 
doors, and then went round extinguishing 
the lights; no small task this; for Warn- 
boro Parish Church was illuminated by 
swinging oil lamps that had to be carefully 
put out one by one, not by gas that can be 
turned off in a moment. He heard a step 
in the vestry. 

“Are you there, Dempster?” some one 
asked. 

‘*Is that you, Master Baldwin? I'll be 
with you in one momeot.” 

The vestry, whence the voice came, was 
a@ quaint six-sided room; the walls and 
floors were dark oak ; some rickety chairs, a 
table, and inone corner an immense chest 
with hasps and hinges of wrought iron, 
constituted the only furniture—if we except 
some pegs from which depended tons of 
limp surplices like the ghosts of departed 
parsons. There was po window. Asolitary 
tallow candle shed its Hght on the room 
and on the young man who was lounging 
by the door, whistling softly. 

** You shouldn’t whistle in church, Mas-. 
ter Baldwin,” said Dempster, as he joined 
him. 

**No, Jesse; of course I shouldn’t; but 
be quick and lock up. I’ve some news for 


you.” 

** Good, I hope.” 

‘*Good! I should think so, perfectly 
splendid. You remember,” he continued, 


as they walked down the sloping pathway 
toward Dempster’s cottage—‘‘ you remem- 
ber my telling you how I had written an 
account of the church here, with the old 
traditions of the Lytch gate and the 
Lepers’ door? I made them into a sort of 
story. Well [sent itto a London magazine, 
and they refused it. [A grunt of indigna- 
tion from Jesse.] But I sent it to an Amer- 
ican magazine (a vefy small one too) and 
they have not only accepted it but they— 
wait a minute. [ll read you the letter.” 





“You can’t see by this light, Master 
Baldwin. Come in and read it to the 
Missus; she’ll be as proud as Punch about 
it, and she will give you acup of tea if 
you'll accept.” 

It was easy to see that Dempster was no 
common man. The kitchen into which the 
two passed showed that he had tastes and 
inclinations above his position in life. In- 
stead of the gaudy oleographs and colored 
pictures of the ‘‘ given with a pound of 
tea” type, usually seen in cottages, there 
were two or three etchings, and some old 
prints hung against the gray washed wall, 
with copies of the death warrant of Charles 
the First, Magna Charta, and Roll of Battle 
Abbey, and there was a buffet with some 
really valuable china on it. 

Mrs. Dempster, a tall, stout woman, with 
dark hair and eyes, was a strong contrast 
to her little wizened-up, apple-cheeked 
husband. She welcomed Baldwin effusive- 
ly, and made him sit in the warm chim- 
ney corner while she bustled about get- 
ting the tea. 

She had been his nurse before she mar- 
ried Dempster, and when his mother died 
and he was left a lonely little Jad of seven, 
to the care of a dreamy, uppractical tather, 
she had taken him again under her wing. 
She insisted on having his clothes to wash, 
that she might mend and see to them 
before sending them home, and feel sure 
that they were well aired; and even now 
she continued to darn his socks and sew 
his buttons on; and though he was master 
of Old Place Farm, she considered him her 
special charge. 

The letter was read out at tea. It was 
from the editor of a well-known New York 
publication, who expressed his wish to 
have Baldwin’s article illustrated. ‘An 
artist who worked for the paper was pow 
in London, and if Mr. Hurst would com- 
municate with him, he would fix a time to 
goto Warnboro and make the drawings.” 

‘I have written to the artist, whose 
name is Griffiths,” said Baldwin, ‘‘and he 
has fixed the first week in April. He will 
stay at Old Place, Mrs. Dempster, and 
before he arrives, you must come up and 
see if his room is all right for him, apd give 
Mollie a talking to about the cooking.” 

“That I will,” Master Baldwin, ‘‘and 
the rhubarb will be in then. I can make 
you a pie or two.” 

The men lighted their pipes, and Mrs. 
Dempster sat down at the table with the 
lamp pulled up to her, throwing its light 
on the pages of the old leather covered 
Bible. She was not, as she expressed it ‘‘a 
fine scholard, like Jesse,” and it took her a 
long time to spell through a chapter, 
especially as she had a fondness for the big 
words and bard names in the Old Testa 
ment. A soft-hearted, tender woman, she 
perfectly delighted in the savage wars of 
the Israelites, and loved to read of their 
smitings on the hip and hewings on the 
thigh. She read slowly on, taking no 
notice of her husband, who went prosing 
along with his reminiscences of the past 
and the faded glories of the Hurst family. 

‘* Yes,” he said, between his puffs of 
tobacco, ‘I’ve been parish clerk for forty 
years, and my father held the office thirty- 
five before me. My grandfather, as you 
mind, Master Baldwin, had the farm at 
Tiverton Hill. He was a hale old man of 


eighty when I was a boy, and his father . 


was bailiff,to your great-great-grandfather, 
‘Mad Harry Hurst,’ and the Dempsters 
lived at Old Place then; but then you've 
heard the story a score of times.” 


‘‘Never mind, Jesse. Go on, tell it to 
me again; how they.came to lose ‘ The 
Hurst,’ and all about it.” 

‘**It was Mad Harry began it, though Bad 
Harry always gets all the blame. He and 
the old Duke were the wildest gentlemen 
in the country; but the Duke’s purse was 
long, and he could stand it. Thirty saddle 
horses there used to be in the Hurst stables 
then, not counting the carriage ones. Mad- 
ame always went to London in a coach and 
six with postilions and outriders; and fine 
times she had there—she and the young 
ladies—going to balls and routs in their 
powdered hair and brocaded gowns. 
(You’re got some of them to this day, Mas- 
ter Baldwin. )” 

“Your dear mother went to a fancy ball 
at Lewes,in one of Madame’s court dresses, 
and beautiful she looked” broke in Mrs, 


Dempster. ‘‘ Your father was the frst to 
lift his head after the: downfall, and when 
he was married the county gentry wel- 
comed his bride, as one of themselves; but 
she never went: but to that ball, poor dear, 
for earthern pots can’t swim along with 
brass ones.” 
** Well, as I was saying,” continued Jesse, 
‘*they would come down and fill the house 
full of fine folks, and riot and feast day and 
night; and always a pack of lazy servants 
overrunning the place and eating up every- 
thing. Madame had a terrible temper, they 
said, aud led every one an awful life, and 
she wanted her daughters to make grand 
matches. One day she had high words 
with the second one—Miss Diana, and the 
young lady rode off in her scarlet habit; 
to follow the hounds, every one thought, 
but really to meet the huntsman; and the 
two went away over the downs together to 
Shoreham, took boat to France, and never 
were heard of more. it nearly broke Mad 
Harry’s heart, that; for he was a proud 
man. Then came the news that Baldwin, 
the eldest son, was ki'led by the In- 
dians in America, where he was with his 
regiment. That finished the Squire. He 
came down here with his family,and never 
would move again. The young ladies fretted, 
and Madame stormed; but he wouldp’t ] 
budge an inch. Then money troubles be- 
gan, debts and bills. As long as he was living 
fast and furious, spending right and left, 
people thought it was all right, and were 
content to wait for their money; but when 
he began to draw in, then they were all on 
him like a pack of dogs. (Grandfather's 
father was bailiff, you see, so he knew how 
things were.) Then the second son, him 
they called Bad Harry, came home, and 
bit by bit he got the management of every- 
thing into his hands; for old Madame was 
dead, and the Squire childish, and drunk 
half his time. 
‘Your great-grandfather. Ah! he was 
a bad lot. The other was wild, but he was 
wicked. He gambled and drank, and not 
that alone, he sworeat his poor young wife 
and made her be civil to the low lot of 
friends he had to the house, and there were 
dreadful goings on at The Hurst. He got 
round his father and made him believe that 
if they cut off the entail and sold some of 
the land he could put the estate straight 
again. And he sold the estate soon enough; 
but he spent the money. There was a 
Richard Constable, a man who came from 
no one knew where, was always with Bad 
Harry. One day my grandfather, who was 
but a young man then, was passing the 
oak parlor. He happened to look in at 
the window, and what he saw there made 
him stop. Bad Harry and this Constable 
were at the table playing cards; where they 
had been for eighteen hours, the servants 
said. Bad Harry’s face was white, his eyes 
were bloodshot and his hand trembled; 
but the other man was as cool as a cucum- 
ber. My grandfather stood there an hour 
or more, watching them. There was dead 
silence in the room; then, with an oath, 
Bad Harry fell forward on the table, 
swooning. When they brought him to he 
wasaruined man. He had staked houses, 
land, furniture, plate, pictures, cattle, 
everything that he possessed, and lost all. 
Then Constable came forth in his true 
colors. He gave them fifteen days to clear 
out in, and so, in mid-winter, they left The 
Hiurst and came to Old Place; that was 
property that had come to them through 
Bad Harry’s mother, and it did aot go with 
the Hurst estate; so that house and land 
was all that was left to them. My grand- 
father had a lease of it; but he willingly 
gave that up, and he and his family lived 
in the kitchen and back part till he could 
find another farm. He wouldn’t hold any- 
thing under Constable, so he took Trenton 
Hill from Sir Walter Dering, and badly 
enough he fared there. He and his missis 
made Old Place as comfortable as they 
could, for the old Squire’s sake; but not a 
stick or a stave of furniture had those poor 
souls got to bless themselves with, only 
trunks full of old clothes and faded finery. 
Madame’s diamonds and the family jewels 
had gone the same road as the house.” 
The old man did not add that it was the 
Dempsters of those days who had lent 
Harry Hurst the money to fill his house 





with the necessaries of life and carry on 
the farm, 


— 


“* Well,” he went on, “‘ Constable brought 
his wife to The Hurst, and there, as you 
know, he and his have been ever since, 
About seven years after he’d turned the 
old family out, after the old Squire was 
dead and buried, a queer thing happened.” 

Jesse Dempster lowered his voice, and 
hitched his chair nearer the fire. Baldwin 
knew the story by heart, but he liked to 
hear the old man tell it; besides, it was 
warm and bright in Mrs. Dempster’s kitch- 
en, cold and lonely in his own home. 

‘* What was that, Jesse?” he asked. 

** Jacob Tillary and Thomas Scutt were 
going to their work one winter’s morning. 
It was bitter bad weather, and the snow 
lay thick upon the ground: it had been 
falling all night; but uow, between five 
and six, it had left off. It was as dark as 
night still, and the stars were all out in 
the heavens (my grandfather has told me 
the tale many a time,as Tillary told it 
him), when they heard a queer kind of cry 
in the air above them. Sounded like a 
wild bird; but never coot or widgeon had 
a note like that. ‘ What’s that?’ says Til- 
lary. ‘ Wild geese,’ says Scutt, ‘or m’ap- 
pen a snared coney.’ ‘Coney’s don’t 
scream in the air,’ says Tillary; and then 
it came again, over the snow this time; 
and Tillary set off running across the 
fields till he came to a stop, just outside 
the churchyard wall. There lay a man 
half buried in the snow. It was Bad Harry 
Hurst, shot through the heart, and as dead 
as King George. There were no footprints, 
of course; and they never knew if he done 
it himself, or met with foul play. Buta 
funny thing was that a lantern lay on the 
ground beside him; and the candle belong- 
ing to it was found in the church on one of 
the chancel steps. A ladder that was used 
for cleaning the windows with had been 
dragged from behind the altar, and was 
lying not far from the vestry; and the 
Lepers’ Door, which hadn’t been used for 
centuries, was open and swinging to and 
fro on its hinges. So it seemed as if he'd 
been in the church; but for what reason, no 
man could tell. There had always been queer 
tales about the Lepers’ Door. No one 
rightly knew why it was called such; but 
there was a lazar-house once up where 
Boumler’s barn stands now, and they say 
the poor wretches used to be allowed to 
stand at that door to hear Mass, and even 
had the sacrament handed out to them on 
the end of along wand. Folks used to say 
there was an unhappy spirit waited round 
the door nights. Be that as it may, the 
place got a worse name than ever now; and 
Squire Constable (as he made his tenants 
call him) had it fastened up, and it’s never 
been opened since. A few months before 
this happened Master John, your grandfa- 
ther, was born. Up to then there had been 
only girls, and mad enough their father 
had been about it, as if it was their fault, 
poor things! But after the boy came it 
made him different, seemed to touch his 
family pride; and he was leading, for him, 
quite a respectable life, looking after the 
land and stopping at home. Then came 
his sudden death. Your great-grandmother 
toiled and slaved like a common farmer’s 
wife, and kept a roof over her children’s 
heads; but those were hard times; so she 
couldn’t do more than clothe and feed them. 
And they married, one a saddler at Pel- 
worth, the others round frock farmers. It 
was a come-down for the Hursts—them 
that had always held their heads so high. 
Before Norman William came there were 
Hursts at Warnboro!” 


“* He shall put down the mighty from 
their seats,’ the Book says,” remarked Mrs. 
Dempster, turning round in her chair. 

** Yes, wife; and it says in another place: 
‘ After that they have borne their shame 
and all their trespasses whereby they have 
trespassed against me, when they dwelt 
safely in their land, and none made them 
afraid; when I have brought them again 
from the people and gatbered them out of 
their enemies’ lands—then shall they know 
that I am the Lord their God.’” 

‘““That’s a very comforting prophecy, 
Jesse; but as we are all quoting Scripture; 
let me have my turn: ‘But now they that 
are younger than I have me in derision 
whose fathers I would have disdained to 
set with the dogs of my flock.’” 

“You're not so poor as Job was, yet; 
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thing if luck turns to you through that very 
door, the scene of the last great tragedy in 
your family. Folks used to say if Bad 
Harry had lived, he would have got the es- 
tate back from Richard Constable; but 
what could one poor woman and a lot of 
helpless children do? I wonder how Mrs. 
Constable would like to hear you say you'd 
have disdained to set her fathers among 
your dogs?” And the old man gave an 
amused chuckle. 

‘‘Never you mind, my deary,” said Mrs. 
Dempster. ‘‘ You go on with your beauti- 
ful writing, and you’ll get your heart’s de- 
sire. Though Constable is master of ‘‘ The 
Hurst,” you hold a heriot on it, which 
proves you’ve the older claim.” 

‘‘T’ve heard something about that heriot 
before, Jesse. What is it? Do I really 
hold one?” 

“Of course you do; but not, as the 
Missis seems to think, through your being 
the older family. It comes by your holding 
Old Place, which was church property, and 
levied a heriot on ‘ The Hurst.’ ” 

‘Well, I don’t care how it comes, so 
long’s it’s there. Do you mind, Jesse, the 
time old Mr. Constable died, and Mr. Hurst 
claimed the Alderney bull?” 

* Yes. Hcw mad she was about it. 
Going, Master Baldwin? Stop while I light 
you down the path. Good night, Sis.” 

It would be as well, perhaps, to explain 
briefly this curious old law. A person 
holding a heriot on any property is entitled, 
on the death of the then occupant, to seize 
and to keep for his own, any one horse, 
beast, farming implement, carriage, wagon, 
or portable piece of goods, that he may 
fancy. This law is now, as a rule, subject 
to arrangement, and a heriot-holder con- 
tents himself with accepting the fair money 
value of the selected article, though, if he 
chose to insist on the thing itself, no one 
could prevent him taking it. 

Old Place Farm, where Baldwin Hurst 
lived, had once been a monastery; but_the 
outlines of a gothic window in the old stone 
granary, and an arched gateway were all 
that remained of the religious establish- 
ment. His father, as Mrs. Dempster said, 
had tried to return to the traditions of his 
race ; he was determined at least that his son 
should be educated as a gentleman, and he 
had kept him at a public school till he was 
eighteen, intending to serd him to Oxford 
later on; but his own untimely death frus- 
trated this scheme. As the farm was their 
sole source of income, Baldwin had to 
come straight from Marlboroughand work 
on it himself. It was a hard trial for the 
young fellow. He was filled with wild 
plans and projects for the re-establishment 
of the Hurst family and for restoring it— 
not, of course, to its former standing; that 
was impossible—but to a position of some 
dignity in the county. In these ideas he 
was aided and abetted by Jesse Dempster. 
The old man was a born antiquary, for- 
ever routing in old registers and records. 
He had several books, long since out of 
print, which dealt with the history of his 
beloved county. ‘*The County of Saints 
and Saxons,” he liked to callit. He knew 
the rise and progress of all the distin- 
guished people in it, and would have been 
invaluable for looking up “‘ next of kin” or 
‘heirs at law.” 


The family at The Hurst consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Constable and their only child, 
Daisy. The money was all on the wife’s 
side. She had inherited The Hurst estate 
from her father, and on marrying, her hus- 
band had assumed her name. She was a 
clever woman, but purse-proud and arro- 
gant,and was intent on her daughter making 
agrand match. Baldwin Hurst was the 
special object of her hatred. She had dis- 
liked his father, but the son was doubly 
Obnoxious to her; for there was jealousy 
mingled with her dislike. He never visited 
at The Hurst, but she met him at other 
large houses in the neighborhood, and 
lately he had obtained a welcome in some 
Where the Constables were not admitted. 
Her wrath had been first stirred against 
him at a garden party given by Lady Der- 
ing. She had been sedulously paying 
Court to the Duchess of Monteagh all the 
afternoon, in the hope of wringing from 
her an invitation to Monteagh Castle, when 
Up came the Duke, familiarly holding 
Baldwin by the arm. 

My dear, let me introduce Mr, Hurst,” 





he said, addressing his wife. ‘I’ve been 
asking him to spend two or three days with 
us. We ought to be friends,” he continued 
to Baldwin, ‘‘for our forefathers were 
cronies, and we really are cousins if you go 
back far enough. Lady Anne Talmage 
married Roger Hurst in the reign of James 
the Second, as, of course, you know.” 
Baldwin laughed; he knew a)! about it 
from Jesse Dempster, and he accepted the 
invitation as cordially as it was given, much 
to Mrs. Constable’s indignation. 

‘* A man like that,” she afterward said to 
Daisy, ‘‘who thatches his own hay (for 
I’ve seen him doing it) and who lives on 
the little he can make out of his miserable 
bit of land, which, by the way, he wouldn’t 
have now, but for the generosity of one of 
your ancesters, my dear.” You see she had 
her own way of representing the trans- 
ferring of the property from one family to 
the other. Daisy had a very confused no- 
tion as to how it all came about; but her 
general impression was that the Constables 
and Hursts had sprung from the same 
stock, and some disputed will had been 
settled in favor of the former. Girls born 
heiresses to large estates don’t, as a rule, 
trouble themselves as to how their ances- 
tors became possessed of the same. 

The December before my story begins 
there had been a hard frost, and all the 
world disported itself on Hurst Lake. One 
day Daisy met Baldwin, skates in hand, 
going toward the floods. 

‘*Why do you always choose those lonely 
floods,” she asked, *‘ and never skate on 
the lake, like everybody else?” 

** [I don’t visit at The Hurst,” he answered 
quietly. 

‘*Neither do half the other people who 
go on the ice; but you might if you would. 
I have heard Father ask you over and over 
again.” He did not speak and she went 
on. ‘“*You are very unforgiving, Mr. 
Hurst. Are you never going to forget that 
we got the better of you in that old law- 
suit?” 

**T don’t think Iam of a malice-bearing 
nature,” he answered, with a laugh. ‘‘And 
as to the lawsuit, I don’t know what one 
you are alluding to.” 

**Oh! yesyou do. Isuppose I ought not 
to have mentioned it; it would have been 
better taste not to have done so; but it’s 
useless your pretending you don’t under- 
stand.” 

‘** Really, Miss Constable, at the risk of 
offending you, I must repeat I know of no 
lawsuit that ever took place between our 
families.” 

‘And you know nothing of how you 
became possessed of Old Place?” 

‘Certainly I know that. Do you know 
how you became possessed of The Hurst?”’ 

He was sorry after he had said it; but he 
was angry with the girl for what he con- 
sidered an insolent, unprovoked attack on 
her part. 

‘By inheritance,” she said proudly. 
‘“* And through the generosity of no one.” 

‘““We are both well informed, it seems. 
Good morning!” And raising his hat he 
walked away. 

Six or seven days after this incident he 
was busy in his rick-yard; his coat was 
flung on a pile of straw beside him, and he 
was cutting a block of hay, when a little 
sound caused him to look up. There stood 
Daisy Constable. She was flushed and 
looking very pretty. 

‘¢Mr. Hurst! Oh! Mr. Hurst!” she be- 
gan. ‘‘CanI speak to you a moment?” 

“Certainly. Will you excuse me while 
I put on my coat? Thanks. Now won’t 
you come indoors?” 

**No, please. I would rathersay what I 
have to say out bere.” 

He stood before her, waiting for her to 
speak, and wondering what she could have 
to say, when she went on nervously. 

‘*You remember what we spoke of, the 
other day, in the Rectory Lane?” 

He bowed. 

‘*Well, I—since then I~I mean when I 
got home, I looked it all up. I read it in 
the ‘History of Warnboro,’ by Parkinson. 
And, oh! Mr. Hurst, I am so sorry, and it 
isallso dreadful! What must you have 
thought of me the other day? I feltI must 
apologize to you, and let you know how I 
hate it all.” And she burst irto tears. 

What could he do but console her, and 





tell her that his ancestor was as bad—nay, 


* thousand times worse—than hers? But 
poor little Daisy could not be easily com- 

forted. It was a cruel blow to her; for she 

hada large share of her mother’s pride, 

though a stronger sense of honor, and this 

latter was terribiy hurt at the way in which 
facts had been misrepresented to her. At 
last she dried her eyes, and the two agreed 
that they would be firm friends, and that the 
feud should,in them, cease to exist. On this 
compact they solemnly shook hands. After 
this, when they met at other people’s houses 
there was the feeling of a secret under- 
standing between them, which of itself will 
draw persons together; and Baldwin con. 
fided to her his hopes of making a name 
and money by literature, and of beautify- 
ing and building the Old Place. The upshot 
of it all was, that ere very long, they made 
the discovery that they were in love with 
one another. Baldwin had many high- 
flown notions on the subject of a poor man 
wooing a rich wife, and he had bravely de- 
termined to keep his love to himself, till 
the accidental discovery that Daisy cared 
for him wrung his secret fromhim. ‘I 
don’t want your money, darling,” he said. 
* And if you will only wait for me, in a 
few years I will make a home worthy of 
you.” Poor boy! his pen was the instru- 
ment with which this home was to be built! 
But Daisy believed in its efficiency most 
thoroughly. They were both very young; 
they would wait quietly and tell no one. 
Alas! for these day-dreams. This little 
mystery was discovered. Mrs. Constable 
came down to Old Place, and there was a 
frightful scene. She called Baldwin beg- 
gar, scamp, impostor and every opprobri- 
ous epithet she could think of, until, stung 
beyond endurance, he told her, that, 
so far from its being Daisy’s fortune that 
he was hunting, he wouldn’t, even if he 
married her, accept one penny of her money 
or one inch of her land. 

‘**1t was vilely come by,” he said. ‘‘ And 
it shall not be vilely returned to me. I will 
have it rightly, with full legal restitution. 
And when you have been made to disgorge 
all your ill-gotten wealth, I will come to 
The Hurst to claim her, and if before then 
I can maintain her properly, 1 will run 
away with her if you lock her up in a hun- 
dred convents; and you need not look in- 
credulous; for she will come with me. That 
Iknow.” . 

Well, this accepted article on the ‘‘ An- 
tiquities of Warnboro,’’ was the first step 
toward success; 80 onecan understand how 
pleased Baldwin was about it, and the 
Dempsters, who were in his confidence. In- 
deed it was through Mrs. Dempster alone, 
that he contrived to communicate with 
Daisy; for though her mother had not ful- 
filled her threat of sending her to a convent, 
she had her very closely guarded. Love, 
however, as we all know, laughs at lock- 
smiths, and good Mrs. Dempster was the 
dainty Ariel who carried little notes be- 
tween these unfortunate lovers, hidden 
safely at the bottom of her pocket, when 
she went tu take tea with her gossip, the 
housekeeper at The Hurst. 


The American artist, Ralph Griffiths, 
came down to Old Place in April. He and 
Baldwin soon became great friends. He 
agreed to stay on there during the summer, 
so as to make studies and sketches in the 
neighborhood. They inspected the Lytch 
gate from every point of view, and rubbed 
all the brasses in the church, which Mr. 
Griffiths declared to be most interesting. He 
was always making fresh discoveries, and 
his admiration for it quite won Demp- 
ster’s heart. It was a fine old building, of 
the early Norman period, though some 
parts of it distinctly bore traces of Saxon 
architecture—the South aisle and transeptin 
particular, and, also,Mr. Griffiths declared, 
‘the Lepers Door.” The rector of Warn- 
boro was an old man, belonging to a past 
school of thought. He had held the living for 
nearly forty years, and was strongly op- 
posed to the idea of restoring the church, 
much as it needed it. His bishop and 
parishioners quietly allowed the old man to 
have his way, not wishing to vex him, and 
knowing that it could be at most but for a 
little time longer. Somehow Ralph Grif- 
fiths found his way to the old man’s heart, 
and he at last gave him permission to ex- 
amine ‘‘ the Lepers’ Door,” which Griffiths 
had been burning to do ever since he came 





to Warnboro. As has been before stated, 





it had not been opened since the days of 
Harry Hurst’s murder. 

The ground had risen on either side, so 
that more than two feet of the door itself 
were buried, and some excavating was nec- 
essary. Griffiths, Baldwin and Dempster 
were to do the digging, as they were anx- 
ious to keep their investigations as quiet as 
possible. 

The last shovelful of earth was thrown 
up. The great lock was picked; the rusty 
hinges creaked, and it swung back, to prove 
that Griffiths’s theory was correct. He al- 
ways declared that, as the wood came flush 
to the stonework on either side, and as the 
masonry was at least four feet thick, there 
must be a space between double doors. 
And so there was, a space about two feet 
and a half wide. Lights were brought, 
and they groped eagerly about. Baldwin, 
growing tired, went home and left them 
still poking into nooks and crannies. Later 
on in the evening he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching his study door. 

‘‘ Well, my gallant explorers,” he called 
out, ‘‘ what priceless treasure have you 
found?” 

‘‘There’s many a true word said in jest, 
Master Baldwin,” said Dempster in a grave 
voice, as he and Griffiths came into the 
room, the latter carrying a small iron box. 

They had indeed found Mad Harry’s 
hiding-place. The box contained some 
documents and an old journal. 

One paper, signed Harry Hurst and Rich- 
ard Constable, was dated 1773, and had 
evidently been drawn up before the two 
sat down to their fatal game of cards. It 
was an agreement to the effect that, should 
Constable win, the lands, rent-roll and 
house appertaining to the estate known as 
The Hurst, in the County of Sussex, were 
to pass into his hands for fourteen years. 
At the end of that time, if Harry Hurst 

should have a son, and on condition of his 
paying him (Constable) a certain sum, he 
was to resume possession. If, on the other 
hand, Hurst won, then all his previous 
debts to Constable, amounting to over 
seven thousand pounds, were to be can- 
celed. The deed had been properly exe- 
cuted, and witnessed by two servants then 
in the employ of Hurst. The other papers 
were mostly I. O. U.’s and acknowledg- 
ments of moneys lent by Constable. The 
journal had been kept by Hurst, and 
was dated August, 1773—about two 
months after the birth of his son and 
four months before his own death. From 
its pages it was easy to see that the 
unhappy man regretted deeply having 
played away his birthright; not for his 
own sake so much as for that of his infant 
son, whose existence was evidently an 
intense joy to him. He chronicled the ad- 
vent of the child ina wild jubilation of 
phrases, hailing it as a means of revenge 
on his enemy. He seemed to have no fear of 
not paying the agreed upon sum when the 
time came. Later on, dark hints and in- 
sinuations began to creep into the book. 
It was evident that he dreaded some con- 
spiracy against his life or that of his son. 
The witnesses, he said, had been bought 
over by Constable; and when he reminded 
them of what they had set their hands to, 
they laughed at him and swore that he 
must have been mad or drunk at the time; 
that they had witnessed nothing. At 
last he openly stated his opinion that Con- 
stable meant to murder him, 80 as to keep 
the estate. It seemed that part of the 
agreement was that the real conditions of 
it should remain unknown to the world in 
general. Constable was evidently in pos- 
session of some dark secret in Hurst’s life, 
and had made use of this to force his vic- 
tim into this insane bargain; for from time 
to time Hurst cursed the fate which had 
first put him in this man’s power. Then 
he conceived a plan, the details of which 
were all set down in his diary. He ar- 
ranged to fly with his child, and take 
refuge abroad till the time had expired 
and he had amassed the required money. 
Under the 11th of December was this en- 
try. 

‘¢ John is now six months old, and strong 
enough to bear the journey. All my ar- 
rangements are complete, and to-morrow 
morning=-long, long before it is light—in 
three hours, in fact, for it is now past 
eleven—he and I, on the back of Spitfire, 
will be scouring the Downs toward the sea; 
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then a little while only and we shall be safe 
from that devil; safe in France! I shali 
not take this journal or my papers with me. 
I know a hiding place where none can 
find them, in tbe cavity behind the sliding 
stone, between the Lepers’ door. No one 
knows the place but me, and in seven years 
I shall come back and find them there. No 
one—not even my wife—knows that I am 
going. Fancy her surprise when to-morrow 
she finds us both flown! Well, let her girls 
console her. I shall have the boy. In 
seven years, my boy and I—we shall come 
back to triumph.” 

Here the journal ended. The rest it is 
easy to surmise. His enemy had found 
him and stricken him down just as he was 
preparing for flight. Think what a grim 
struggle must have taken place in that old 
church on that cold winter’s night! 

Constable must by some means have dis- 
covered Hurst’s intentions; but that he 
failed to discover the papers was evident 
by their remaining undisturbed in their 
dark abode. For a hundred years and 
more the crime had gone unpunished; but 
the chastisement was soon to fall on the 
murderer’s descendants. 

Before many days the affair was in the 
lawyer’s hands, and Mrs. Constable was 
notified that she must give up Hurst, and 
refund the rents drawn from the estate. It 
was the talk of the county, and the sympa- 
thies of most people were with Baldwin. 
Before the case came into court it was a 
foregone conclusion that he would win it. 
The other side had not the shadow of a 
right. They had no papers, no documents 
to prove how they acquired the property. 

Baldwin Hurst was sitting in his room 
one night, thinking of the threat he had 
used to Mrs. Constable, the threat which 
had seemed so idle then, but which events 
had so strangely aided him in carrying out, 
when Dempster came in. 

** Master Baldwin,” said he, going up to 
the young map, ‘‘I have just given Brooks 
the keys of the church. He’s going to ring 
the passing bell.” 

** Who for, Jesse?” 

‘*Mrs. Constable. Listen!” and he threw 
open the window. At that moment a deep 
toned sound struck on the night. 

** Jesse,” said Baldwin, in a low voice, 
‘*ig it true?” 

‘Quite true. She has had a fit, an ap- 
popletic fit, and Dr. Sainsbury said she 
couldn’t live another hour, when my wife 
left The Hurst. That was at seven o’clock,” 
he continued looking at his watch, ‘it 
wants a quarter to nine now. The bell has 
stopped, Master Baldwin; to-morrow you 
must claim your heriot.” 

Baldwin had never set foot in The Hurst 
before, and it gave him a strange feeling, 
as he crossed the hall and looked up at the 
dark pictures. Portraits of dead and gone 
Hursts in stomachers, rugs, and wigs. In 
the study into which he was shown, one 
picture only was hung on the wall, that of 
@ man in a scarlet coat, with powdered 
hair, and a hunting Cross in his hand. He 
knew it to be ‘‘ Mad Harry,” the primary 
cause of the Hurst’s downfall. 

By and by the door opened and Mr. 
Constable came slowly in, followed by his 
daughter. Could this white, haggard girl 
be Daisy—his Daisy? 

After one moment’s hesitation, Baldwin 
stepped forward and took her by the hand. 

**{ have come,” he said, ‘‘ toclaim my 
heriot.” 

HONFLEUR, FRANCE. 


POOR DEAR CHILD! 


BY JOHN STONE PARDEE. 








Picture me in broad-brimmed hat, 
Four years old and small at that, 
Out one sunny afternoon 
In the latter part of June, 
In a field of daisies. 


Bobbing sound in childish glee, 
Chasing butterfly and bee, 
While the old folks in the shade 
Watched as in and out I played 
In the maze of daisies. 


I could see—they were so tall— 
Sky and daisies—that was all. 
So 1 raised a wailing cry ; 
There they looked and there was I 
Lost among the daisies! 


I have never since then known 
What it is to be alone 





AsIwas. Poor little me! 
In that wide, green, white-capped sea 
All engulfed in daisies. 
Duos, MIxn, 





WHAT BEFELL A TRUANT. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








Once upon a time a young Howlet who 
had become weary of living in the woods 
and seeing and hearing only rural sights 
and sounds, decided to visit the metropolis, 
and to take a bird’s-eye view of the won- 
derful things to be seen in a busy city. 
Country people were continually wending 
their way thither, and he had frequently 
overheard his neighbors, the Jays, the 
Finches, the Hawks, the Crows, and many 
others who were accustomed to spend their 
winters in the South, on account of their 
weak lungs, tell of the curious places they 
passed over, where there were only patches 
of green here and there, and so many strange 
odors that they did not dare to stop. 

This excited young Howlet’s curiosity, 
and one night he started in search of adven- 
tures, and made his appearance the next 
morning on the top of a tall tenement 
house. A little girl in an opposite window 
was the first to Ciscover the stranger, and 
she shouted at onee, “OQ Papa! Papa! 
come and see this great big poll-parrot! " 

Master Howlet would have been quite of- 
fended had he heard himself compared to 
such a ridiculously small bird as a poll- 
parrot. He, who had the reputation of 
being the wisest of fowls and fit to associate 
with Juno and Minerva! Fortunately he 
didn’t hear the remarks that were made, but 
sat pluming himself: first, on account of 
his being able to see considerable in the 
daylight; and secondly, because of his re- 
markable travels. 

But the appearance of this stranger soon 
raised a great commotion in the streets and 
houses in the neigborhood. Windows went 
up—heads popped out—and little folks and 
big folks were as excited as if there had 
been a circus out on parade. 

Presently a man and a woman stole cau 
tiously out through the scuttle-way on to 
the roof where the truant was taking ob- 
servations. They had a bed quilt which 
they intended throwing over him so sud- 
denly that he wouldn’t know where he was 
until they had him safe under cover. But 
the noise of their coming disturbed young 
Howlet, who looked out from under the 
hood he wore, winked his eyes, and flew 
down into a neighboring yard where stood 
two tall ailanthus trees. 

Quite a colony of sparrows had had pos- 
session of these trees fora number of years, 
and neither they, nor their parents, nor 
their great-great-grandparents, had been 
called upon to entertain such a distin- 
guished vistor. They didn’t know what to 
make of it. There wasn’t any reason that 
they knew of why he should be quartered 
upon them in this unceremonious way. He 
might be the Bishop of Birds—an anchorite 
certainly with cowl and gown—but why he 
should anchor right there was more than 
the sparrows could understand. 

How the little things did scold and chat- 
ter! Whish, whish, whish, whish, whish! 
went their wings. Chip, chip, chip, chip, 
chip! went their bills. Oh, they were in a 
errible flutter! and would have picked the 
stranger’s eyes out had they dared to go 
near him, 

They were afraid of bim; afraid of those 
great staring eyes, and that great ugly 
beak; and the old sparrows cautioned the 
young ones to keep at a respectful distance 
from the intruding monster, who sat up as 
dignified and demure as a stuffed owl. 
There was no telling how many sparrows 
he had had for breakfast. His experience 
on the house-top made young Howlet ap- 
preciate the ‘‘ sweet security of” trees; and 
as the people in the nearest house were 
disposed to be kind and friendly, he de- 
cided to remain in this leafy retreat until 
night came on, when he would make his 
way homeward. 

But a naughty boy in the neighborhood 
discovered young Howlet’s hiding-place, 
and began throwing stones at him. This 
brought a lot of other boys into the rear- 
yards, and soon the fences were thickly 
ornamented with these “teasers.” Back 
windows were raised, and men, women, 
and children looked and pointed in the di- 








rection of the two tall trees. If the poor 
fellow had been a fugitive from justice, he 
couldn’t have been more persisten'ly 
chased and tormented; and some tender- 
hearted folks wished there had been a 
special police to protect the poor little 
truant. 

Presently ping, pang! came a‘shot from 
no one knew exactly where, which made 
Howlet move uneasily on his perch. Ping, 
pang! was heard again, dnd down fell the 
poor thing ina heap on the grass! To 
some who gazed upon the slaughter it 
seemed a very, very cruel thing to do; but 
the sportsman seized his prize with a smile 
of satisfaction which sat well on his face— 
because he was a butcher. 

The next day he had the poor bird, 
** who never did him any harm,” suspended 
in front of his shop, with wings widely ex- 
tended, a terrible warning to all truants, 
and to those whose curiosity is greater than 
their wisdom. Never was owl more blind 
than this. 

** Home-keeping hearts are happiest ;— 
To stay at home is best.” 
New Yor«x Ciry. 





IN THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 


IV. 
SPONGES. 





BY JAMES STOLLER, 


INSTRUCTOR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN UNION COL- 
LEGE. 





Ir was not until sponges were studied 
with the microscope that their true nature 
was discovered. Until then it had been a 
matter of dispute among the naturalists, 
whether they were plants or animals. The 
zoologists were inclined to give them over 
to the botanists; but the botanists were 
even more sure they did not belong to their 
department; and so for a long time the 
sponges were shut out frcm both the great 
families of living things. 

When a living sponge is taken out of the 
water, its skeleton (the sponge of common 
use) is covered all over, inside and outside, 
with a soft, jelly-like substance, sometimes 
called the ‘‘ sponge-flesh.” If a bit of this 
substance be examined under the micro 
scope, it will be foundto be made up of 
minute anatomical elements, called cells. 
A single one of these cells is very much like 
an Amoeba; it is of the same composition, 
and its vital properties are very like those 
of this simple animal. In fact, when the 
cellular structure of sponges was first dis- 
covered they were thought to be simply 
aggregations of Amoebex, endowed with 
the power of secreting a skeleton, and for 
some time they were so described. But 
after a time it was found out that some 
groups of cells possessed properties differ- 
ent from those of others, and that there was 
a relation between the different groups, so 
that they were dependent upon one another 
for their maintenance. One group of cells 
was found to be concerned in secreting the 
skeleton, another in providing food for the 
entire collection, and another in the work of 
digesting food. Thus there was a division 
of labor among the different groups of cells 
and in a community of sponge-cells, just as 
in a civil community division of labor 
causes an inter-dependence among the dif- 
ferent groups of workers. It was, therefore, 
thought proper to consider a collection of 
inter-dependent groups as constituting a 
single sponge-animal. 

Everybody knows that the sponge of 
common use is perforated through and 
through by very many holes and canals. 
Of these holes a few are large, but most of 
them very small. Now in the living sponge 
these holes are lined throughout by a thin 
layer of the sponge-flesh. Of the cells 
that constitute this layer those that are 
innermost, and so in immediate contact 
with the skeleton, are probably chiefly con- 
cerned in the secretion of the skeleton. 
Those that are outermost and form the 
immediate lining of the canals have for 
their work the capturing and digesting of 

food. As these cells may be far into the 
interior of the sponge-mass it might seem 
puzzling to know how they get their food. 
The difficulty is removed when it is known 
that through the canals that pierce the 
sponge currents of water, laden with food- 
particles, are all the while flowing. The 
sponge-cells have, therefore, only to appro- 
priate to themselves the food-matter that 
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floats by them in the currents. A sponge 
may, therefore, be very well compared to 
the city of Venice, in Europe, in which 
canals take the place of streets, the cells of 
the sponge corresponding to the houses 
that line the banks of the canals. If we 
imagine the people to obtain their pro- 
visions from barges that float in the canals, 
we have an idea of the way the sponge. 
cells get their food out of the currents. 

For a long time it was a great puzzle to 
tell what caused the currents to flow 
through the sponge. It was at last found 
that the cells lining the external openings 
of the smaller canals have a very peculiar 
structure. Attached to each cell and pro. 
jecting out into the currents are fine fila- 
ments, called cilia, which are constantly in 
a state of rapid vibration, and thus drive 
the water onward. Their movements in- 
ward are more rapid than those outward; 
and thus the currents are kept flowing all 
the while toward the interior of the sponge. 
But as the larger openings are not lined 
with ciliated cells, an exit for the water is 
allowed by them. Accordingly, in a living 
sponge, water is all the while flowing 
through the small openings into the sponge, 
and making its way out through the large 
ones. 

Ciliary motion is very common among 
the lower forms of life, both in animals and 
plants. Nor is it unknown in the higher 
animals. In the human body the bronchial 
tubes which penetrate the lungs are lined 
with cells possessing cilia; and it is due to 
their action that the mucus secreied in the 
tubes when inflamed by a cold, is driven to 
the back part of the mouth to be hawked 
up. A bit of the inner surface of these 
tubes, examined with the microscope, looks 
somewhat like a field of wheat when the 
wind blows over it. 


The skeleton which forms the sponge of 
common use is composed of a material 
closely allied to horn, in its chemical and 
physical properties. Not all sponges, how- 
ever, secrete this kind of skeleton. There 
are some which have skeletons of a calca- 
reous or limy composition. In the coarser, 

orny sponges, grains and lumps of a 
limy material are often present. There 
are other sponges which secrete skeletons 
of a siliceous or flinty nature. Of this sort 
is the Venus’s flower-basket, which has 
been compared to a goblet of spun glass. 

The choicest sponges are obtained from 
the Mediterranean sea. Many of a less fine 
grade are exported from Florida, the West 
Indies and the Bahama Islands. All 
sponges are marine except one, the Spon- 
gilla. This is to be found in streams and 
lakes attached to sticks, stones, etc. It has 
been known to find its way into water- 
pipes, and to accumulate in sufficient quan- 
titics to make necessary itsremoval. Soft, 
brittle sponges of no commercial value are 
to be found nearly everywhere along the 
seashore attached to rocks, shells, etc. 
Sponges assume quite a variety of shapes 
in their growth. Some are branched, giv- 
ing them a very decided plant-like appear- 
ance. Others are cup-shaped, and are 
sometimes called basket sponges. Very 
many take on no definite form or are amor- 
phous. So faras I know, no explanation 
has ever been given of the different forms 
they assume in their growth. 

As sponges were for a long time consid- 
ered plants, it is interesting to consider 
why they were at last relegated to a place 
among the animals. The characters which 
identify them with animals are chiefly two: 
the nature of their food and the composi- 
tion of their body-substance. Animals live 
upon organic matter; that is, upon other 


animals or upon plants. Plants, on the 
contrary, live upon inorganic matter, such 
as water, carbonic acid gas and ammonia. 
Tried by this test, sponges are animals. So, 
too,as to the nature of their body-sub- 
stance; it does not contain any of the com- 
pounds characteristic of plants, as starch 
and cellulose; but its chemical composition 
agrees with that of many other animals. 
And s0, notwithstanding the fact that some 
sponges are very plant-like in shape, and 
that all, in having no power of locomotion, 
but in being rooted to one place, are like 
the great majority of plants and unlike the 
great majority of animals, they are yet true 
animals, After all, these resemblances tO 
plants are only superficial. There are 
many species of lower plants which have 
the power of locomotion, and there are 
quite a number of animals besides the 
sponge which are fixed. 


Sosengcraopy , N. ¥, . 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puezies.” THE INDEPENDENT. ew York. 








CENTO VERSE. 

Give the events referred to in the first of the 

following lines, and the names of the persons 

spoken of inthe others; also the names of the 
authors of the lines. 


It was on the terrible earthquake day, 
Their steeds were red with gore ; 
The Cincinnatus of the West 
Shall plow the waves no more. 
Cc. W. K. 


A BACH OF TENS. ANAGRAMS, 

1. Ten slings; 2, ten tiles; 5, ten cranes; 4, 
ten grains ; 5, ten sales; 6, ten scenes; 7, ten 
wigs; 8, ten trains; 9, ten rags; 10, ten lines; 
11, ten ices ; 12, ten ears; 13, ten cars; 14, ten 
tines: 15, ten bars; 16, ten grabs; 17, ten raps; 
18, ten raids; 19, ten sires; 20, ten cranes. 

E. W. C. 


SQUARE WORD. 
* * 


* 

** 
** 
** 


* * & & 


* 
* 
* 


1, A kind of vessel ; 2, to mark ; 3, a genus of 
birds; 4, a point of the compass. 
E. W. C. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MAY 20th. 


PYRAMID. 


Ring. 
DOUBLE ABROSTIC. 
James 


ZrPearPmadqe 
om mo wom ee Oo 
Cp nr OP mw & OO 


HISTORICAL MEN. 
William Tyndall, Dante Alighieri, Abraham 
Lincoln. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


** Fortune favors the brave.” Havre, Boston 
Firth, Fear, Voe. 





LIVING WONDERS. 

Tue wife of a clergyman at Fulton, New York, 
writes: ** Within the past seven years my hns- 
band has had two shocks of paralysis. His 
pulse was fast as I could count—his breath twice 
to my once. His body seemed a burden to him.” 

A month later came this report: ** His hands, 
which were bloodless and cold, are now natural, 
and the veins stand out, showing a renewed cir- 
culation.” 

Four months Jater was this further report: 
“My husband continues toimprove. About the 
last ‘of July his left leg, which had a paralytic 
limp. straightened out, so that he now steps 
evenly on both legs. The paralytic condition of 
the right hand and the left side of his face, which 
were affected by the last shock, has also disap- 
peared,” 

The wife of a clergyman in Sandersville, 
Georgia, writes: ‘‘ Was paralyzed in body and 
brain. . . I am nowthe happiest being 
you ever bebeld. Compound Oxygen wrought 
wonders forme. I ama marvel and a wonder 
to the whole county.” 

A daughter of Colonel Hornbrook, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., a wreck from paralysis, was com- 
pletely restored to health hy the use of the Com- 
pound Oxvgen Treatment. 

Dr. J. W. Williamson, of Boydtown, Virginia, 
reports a cure of one of his patients, who “ had 
but little use of his right side; could neither 
walk, talk, nor write. Had not been able to 
ride for five years. He now talks, walks, and 
rides well.” 

W. R. Flanders, Esq., writes from North Thet- 
ford, Vermont. ‘A spinal complaint partially 
paralyzed my limbs, so that their extremities 
were dead to the touch. Compound Oxygen has 
restored my strength, not only of body but of 
mind.” 

A clergyman of Allamakee, Iowa, writes: 
“Your Compound Oxygen bas worked like a 
charm. After three weeks’ use I bave increase of 
weight, clear mental horizon, freedom from in- 
cipient paralytic attacks, and good rest. What 
more could I ask?” 

a Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and 
Results,” 18 the title of a brochure of nearly two 
bundred psges. It is published by Drs. Sran- 
Key & Paen, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., giving fall information as ‘to the means 
by which these and similar results are secured, 
and will be mailed free to any address on appli- 
cation.—N. Y. Witness. 


NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 28d Street, het, 5th & 6th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 


Ths us establishment is one of the oidont and best- 
Y a oe Stores in the c ~ 4 Men's, Women's, 
outhy 's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes J C) panes 





; 


w 
solicited. edane 


best fa: arnily ing. is y respectfully 
from t attention. 


the country will have the 





SPRING AND SUMMER, 1886. 


BRCKE 
AR 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, COR. OF CANAL ST., N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children. 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and ‘Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request. 

NATURE'S acorns of Rollars 


tar i > 
CURE FOR ¥y condition of our dwell 


ings, but thonsands neglect 


their own bodies by allow- 

CONSTIPATION ing a sluggish a action of the 
+o become chronic, 

nic ‘Sonetn ation mears 

yoy storage in ‘the yofa 
mass of decomposing ma 


terial. generating foul gases, 





partin the battle ot life. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Ape:ient Expels 
= waste matter from the 
jeeem, a4 gently on the 
8 and all the excretory 
ns, It never fails tocure 


1 5 
Sick- Headache, Sic Weadcke a" byapenete 


AND taste, 


DYSPEPS| 





~~ pl ite ~a 4, economi- 
cal in price, and Should be 
found in every household 

6 and carried by all travelers. 








UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It dl pared with extreme 


care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 


and will keep good for years. 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings. 
IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 


Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
68 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





1 St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circue, London 


140,000 CARRIAGES 


WOW IN USE 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Were Built by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO. 


_ Wholesale Manufacturers of 
Top Buggies, Phaetons, 


Barouches and 
Pleasure Wagons, 


a 1872 


—— 





%& Benedict's Time. %& 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 





Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


Benedict Brothers, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner C prtlandt 
Street, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF [THE PERFECT PATENT 


SLEEVE BUTTONS. 
_ 1821. * 


THE HAMMOND. 





Upquestiqnehty the most perfect writing machine 
in the w 

The only ty Ke wetear awarded a Gold Medal at the 
xrosit 


New Orleans 








Gepataps use vanes not and cannot disturb its align- 
men 
The automatic ponaner stroke gives absolutely 


,and will write over 600 


e. 

{t manifolds a Its open carriage ends admit 
r of any wid 

Pt is light, portabie, strong, simple and durable. 


New Haven, Conn., March 30th, 1896. 
I have used a Hammond Type Writer for seven or 
eight months. It does ver; ogo rest, and does 
not get out of ae easi could not now get 
along without W. G. SUMNER, 


For ten ess of wntirg sddress, 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITFRCU., 
143 Center Street, New York, 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. V. 





Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND [RON BEDSTEADS, 


WHITE AND DEOORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

gine White Porcelain Dinner 

. io pr’ mili 22 


7 

Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 piece 13 

ieces, @1: white. 3 

Decorated Dinner Bets, all r oop and desicns... 2 00 

Decorated Parlor & Brass Lamps. etc. 6 00 

ALSO ALL HOUSEYURNISHING G GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 

HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or eamer free of 
charge, Sent. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


FIREWORKS. 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 





Buy of the [53 


oe 


Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 
A fall line ot 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 
Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 


We manu fac- 
ture only fine 
Se 
FULL LINE OF 


Lanterns 


AND 


FLAGS. 
DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 


13 Dey St.. New York. 


HORE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Capper &Tin Mal, Culery 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 























DUPLIGATE over corition, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
WEDDING 
Bronzes, etc. 
wa anes 
PRESENTS. ' °Send for Price List. 
TRUNKS, 
BAGS, ETC. 
ARE MADE BY 
FITZGERALD, 








DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
138388 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 

regular quotations. 
Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold; 

sod Pci cor. Broome Street, N. “iy 
THE MOST 

RELIABLE 

VENURF, BELOW 

er a 








PRIESTLEY’S WHITE 


shades and snow-white for mourning. The 


Are of the same materials as the Henri«ttas, and put up in the same way. 





SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Five distinct fab” 


rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Piain weaves, and come in cream 


will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, 
— and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim: 





ers at the same a. Those who desiie perfect 


phlete, which 
a ul, use my Seal Polish 


Joel McComber’s Patent: Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu: ement for mer 
womex and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


workmanship by any goods | in any country, and my lowest class goods 
ote and shoes should send for my /ree illustrated vam- 
give price-list and all information that is required. It will pay you to send torthe pamphlets 


I am now manufacturing them on a large scl 


are euperior in every respect to all 


To preserve leather of all pings, fo for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


atc’, oom ER, Inventor om Mac nufact rer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
Lasten ‘evth Street. New Verk. Mention Try Iworpewnewr 








ten days. 
parties for the past ten ye 











abla 431002, according to location 
Exe oes WEBB. voccvoccpocapecesccoccose ose 
For inform stio2 and acrinze ne it of passage contracts, please ‘ap piy a8 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CU., General Ageats, No. 53 Broadway, New York, 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Svecial Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men; 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 


Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line crossing the Atlantic, combined with excellent Cabin 
accom rdations tine Saloons and a lioeral and ‘substantial Billof Fare 
his line is es popular with me ubers of every profession, and patronized by Educational 


eseses dhe soesreesenee BGO = © ete 


Average length of ocean voyage is 
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Farm aud Garden, 


The Acricultural Editor wt be glad to reeetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NATURAL MEADOW. 
BY 8. M. PALMER. 


Tue value and importance ef the hay crop in 
the United States is readily conceded to be only 
second—if it is second—totbe grain crop. YetI 
think a natural meadow the easiest to make, 
the least expensive to keep in order, and the 
least troublesome from which to gather, 
while it produces the best paying crop on 
the average farm. Given a naturally 
moist soil, or a chance to irrigate, no 
matter how poor the soi{ or rough the sur- 
face, grass can be made to grow luxuriantly. I 
have often led a little water where there was 
almost nothing at all to be cut by a scythe, and 
the verv next mowing would be respectable, if 
not heavy. 

I find no difficulty here, in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania,in growing a good yield of clover or 
timothy on any ordinarily good grass, unless in 
time of drouth—which unfortunately comes too 
frequently to make profitable upland meadows, 
But the grass soon ‘‘runs out,” requiring, fre- 
quent plowing and reseeding. Then, if the 
jJand is rough—which much of it is injthe Middle 
and Eastern States—plowing is very hard, slow 
work, and very expensive as a consequence, 

The farm on which I live was begun in the 
woods, about forty years ago. Only very little 
had beea cleared by squatters. A sturdy mer- 
chant, reared on a farm, and having now to 
leave the store because he could not endure the 
confinement, undertook to clear it up. He went 
at once for the natural meadow, and cleared it 
up as fast as means would allow, and by degrees 
cleared about all there was, He raised a large 
family, made a nice farm, valuable principally 
for the hay crop, and considerable money ; while 
many about him, giving their attention princi- 
pally to lumbering, hauling wood, etc., clearing 
only a little upland, barely made a living. 

The meadows are now my main dependence, 
although I have considerable upland which I 
plow for grain, etc., only when it needs reseed- 
ing. 

The farmer on new rough land is to be com- 
miserated if there is none suitable for natural 
meadow. Any swamp that can be drained, any 
land that is moist most of the year, any slope 
upon which water can be led, no matter how 
rough, may easily be got into permanent grass ; 

needing almost no labor afterward, but making 
the graes into hay. 

I cleared a farm adjoining the one spoken of 
above, and followed my neighbor's example, 
making natural meadow wherever the soil and 
other conditions were suitable, to my profit and 
success, and now own the two farms, as my 
neighbor concluded for various reasons to sell 
and buy elsewhere, of which, however, he after- 
ward repented. If the land is nicely cleared of 
wood, brush or whatever is on it, the brush 
carefully piled in the fall, winter or spring, 
nothing more will need to be done till August, 
when every green thing should be nicely mowed 
down. After three or four weeks to dry thorough- 
ly, the whole piece should be burned over as 
clean as possible, Then all odds and ends of 
sticks and brush should be picked up and 
burned on any spots the fire had missed. 

Now draw off all loose stones. Then sow your 
seed—timothy is the best known. Red-top and 
other grasses will work in, making the hay finer 
and better for horned cattle; but all who buy 
for horses prefer the clear timothy. 

Sow about six quarts to the acre, and sow 
twice, once each way, 80 that every crack, crev- 
ice and spot may get its share, as you will nev- 
er have so good an opportunity again if the 
ground is wet and rough. Now, all that is nec- 
essary is to get the ground thoroughly raw for 
an inch or two in depth. This is somewhat 
difficult, for I am supposing the piece so rough 
you cannot plow. The best instrument, and 
one you cannot break, is a crotch of a tree, each 
branch six or eight inches through, five feet 
long, and spreading some three or four feet. 
Put three or four sharp teeth in each side, and 
none in the middle, to avoid catching on 
stumps, etc. Bend across the hind end a strong 
hickory or white-oak bow to lift over obstruc- 
tions, or bear on with when necessary. Let 
your bow be breast-high, so you may work as 
comfortably as possible, for you will need much 
time and patience to do the job well. You are 
now ready to hitch on the slowest and most pa- 
tient horse you have. 

Do aot count your time, for you can never do 
this jobover agaip, and your future meadow de- 
pends very much on how well you get the top 
surface torn to pieces.. Harrow both ways, an- 
gular, criss-cross, round about, apy way and all 
ways. When you get very tired of this tedious 
work draw off all stones you have turned up 
for a change, and then try your little one-horse 
harrow again. For another change, muster all the 
men and boys you have around, and arm them 
with @ broken hoe that has a very sharp pojnt 





or corner, or fix on a long handle any kind of a 
sharp hdok or point, and serateh up every place 
around stumps or stones the harrow may have 
missed. Finally and lastly, clear off all loose 
stones, and the more pounding off sharp points 
and knocking around generally you can do the 
better. 

Timothy seed will catch very well on the bare 
surface, ofttimes without any work at all, if you 
have a very good burn ; but it is better and surer 
to stir the surface, though it be never so shallow. 

Your meadow now will look like everything 
but a meadow; but if you have very patiently 
and thoroughly done your work, and done it by 
the last of October, or earlier, you may expect 
quite a yield by the next haying time. If the 
fall is favorable, little points of green-like 
needles will show themselves everywhere. A 
month or twoof warm spring weather will de- 
velop these little needles into broad leaves or 
blades of grass, and your hopes will rise with 
the center stalks that push up to bear seed, 

You will not run a mowing machine the first 
year—too many stubs and bushes. You should 
mow by hand everything—grass, weeds, bushes— 
as close to the ground as possible. Wherever 
there is too much water, it should be led, if pos- 
sible, where there is not enough, Two much 
water will surely cause bogs to grow, though 
these are worth at the glass factory eight to ten 
dollars a ton. 

The seeond year you are sure of a good, full 
crop of hay, one of the very best paying crops 
in America, You will never need any manure if 
you can keep the one condition of moisture just 
right. There is something inexplicable about 
the fertilizing properties of a stream of water— 
a pure, clear, cold stream from a spring, with- 
out apparently a particle of sediment, seems to 
be as good as any, and, I sometimes think, bet- 
ter. 

The seeding can be done any time in the fall 
before the ground freezes; and, though you do 
not see a single spear peeping above the ground 
before it is covered with Nature’s snow blanket, 
never fear, for somehow these little <timothy 
seeds preserve their vitality through all the 
freezing and thawing of winter and spring, and 
they will be the first green things to show when 
spring has come to stay. The crop, however, 
will, or may be, very smell the first year, if the 
seed does not come up in the fall. 

There are many small farmers who have to 
buy hay sometimes, especially when the summer 
has been very dry. This is a serious tax, to be 
avoided if possible, particularly so since it is so 
nice to have a few tons to sell when hay is 
twenty, or twenty-five dollars a ton. Look 
about your farms, and see if there is not a 
swamp you can draip, a place naturally moist 
most of the year, no matter how rough, and 
make what natural meadow you can, if but a 
very few acres. I am writing entirely from 
actual experience of over thirty years, and will 
warrant success every time if the above direc- 
tions are followed and the conditions carefully 
observed, 

I know a small farm which, a few years ago 
was very bushy, and wore an air of general 
neglect, and, of course, was correspondingly 
unprofitable. An enterprising, wide-awake man 
bought it, and a transformation at once began. 
A brook running through the center was thickly 
bordered on both sides with bushee. These were 
all removed, and the profitable grass, growing to 
the very edge of the water, replaced the bushes. 
Wherever possible, water was turned here and 
there to irrigate dry places. Besides this the 
stream was tapped some half mile above, con- 
ducted along a steep hillside, of course making 
fertile all below it, a public and private watering 
trough supplied, etc. 

A stream of water that can be carried where 
you will, or partially so, is a manure mine, or 
mine of wealth, as you choose to putit. What 
is pleasanter to see than the waving grass, 
growing with so little care, yeamafter year, and 
a source of constant profit? 

MarTamoras, Pa, 
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SPRING MANAGEMENT OF A 
FLOCK. 








Tue flock requires the closest watching at all 
times. It is a maxim among shepherds that the 
flock should be counted every time it is seen. 
This brings every sheep under the eye of the 
shepherd, and the scrutiny of a careful man will 
detect anything that may be wrong. But in 
the spring there are many events occurring 
which make close watchfulness especially nec- 
essary. The lambing, the welfare of the lamba, 
the feeding of the weak ewes and the more hb- 
eral allowance of those which have twins, the 
shearing, and the various dangers which befall 
sheep turned from dry feeding to green pasture, 
and the troubles which affect the sheep from 
the ever active parasites, all call for extreme 
care and immediate attention. It is not diffi- 
cult to save every lamb of a flock kept on farms 
when the requisite conveniences are provided. 
The flock should be divided. The incom- 
ing ewes need to be removed as their time 
approaches and put by themselves, where 
no accident can happen them. A warm, dry, 





well littered pen, so arranged that the newly 
born lamb can suffer no harm, is indispensable 
for safety; and when the season is so far 
advanced that the flock is out of doors, a small 
pasture lot with an open shed in it for shelter 
should be used. This portion of the flock should 
be visited and examined twice a day, and as the 
lambs are droppei, the ewe should be comforted 
by a warm drink of oatmeal gruel, which will 
give her strength and start the flow of milk. If 
the ewe needs assistance this should be afforied, 
and if the lamb needs help it should be given. 
A weak lamb is to be helped to the teat until 
the milk is started, the teats often being gummed 
up so that the milk does not flow, and those 
lambs which the ewe does not own are to be 
helped until they have sucked a few times. 
After a lamb has had a bellyful of milk it can 
help itself under ordinary circumstancer. 

The ewes need feeding if fine lambs are ex. 
pected. Grass alone is not sufficient to feed the 
ewes and make large lambs, and large lambs are 
wanted for profit. The fleece must also be pro- 
vided for, so that a sheep requires more feeding 
in proportion to its weight than any other ani- 
mal, Water is alsu to be provided for the ewes 
or the milk will be small in quantity, and it must 
be pure, or the milk will not be good, and the 
lambs will suffer. Impure water is ‘a frequent 
cause of diarrhea ; and, when sheep are rearing 
lambs, the latter will always suffer while the 
ewes escape, because the poison is carried off 
with the milk. 

The lambs should be docked at an early age; 
a month old is the best age, as the pain is tri- 
fling at that time, and the loss of blood is very 
small. In docking the tail the best way is for 
an assistant to hold the lamb with its ramp toa 
block on which the tail is placed. The assistant 
pulls back the skin of the tail toward the root as 
far as possible, when the tail is severed at one 
stroke by a heavy knife or chisel struck by a 
mallet, Male lambs should be castrated when a 
week or two old, as at this time there is no risk 
of accident. We have performed this operation 
with a pair of shears, clipping off at a stroke the 
whole scrotum and the glands together. 

Diarrhea in the ewes is to be sedulously 
guarded against. As a precaution the wool 
should be clipped close around the vent, and at 
the first indication of the disorder a tablespoon- 
ful of the “‘shepherd’s mixture ” should be given. 
This is made as follows: A pint of peppermint 
water, one ounce of prepared chalk, one ounce 
of laudanum, and the same quantity of essence 
of ginger are mixed and well shaken in a bottle; 
an ounce of gum arabic added will improve it 
and keep the chalk suspended. Two teaspoon- 
fuls are enough for a sheep, and half a tea- 
spoonful may be given to a lamb; but small 
lambs will get the benefit of it from the ewes in 
the milk. Cleanliness is to be observed as a safe- 
guard against blowflies, which will deposit their 
larve in the soft filth which may be permitted to 
accumulate ; andif neglected the sheep will be 
devoured alive. 

The best meal for ewes with lambs which we 
have used is made of a bushel each of corn, rye, 
and buckwheat, finely ground together. Five 
pounds of anise seed ground with it will be 
found very useful when sheep are pastured on 
youpg grass or clover. A good condimental 
tood for the use of the weaned lambs is made as 
follows: Three bushels of peas, one bushel of 
linseed, one bushel of rye, and one hundred 
pounds of fine wheat bran are finely ground to- 
gether, and to this meal are added twenty 
pounds of brown sugar, five pounds of salt, one 
pound of ground ginger, and one pound each 
of ground anise and caraway seeds, all well 
mixed, This is a favorite mixture with English 
shepherds, and is knuwn as lamb or calf meal. 
It contains all the elements of milk, and if given 
in modecate quantity is easily digestible.—N. Y. 
Times, 


FOREST PROTECTION. 


Ir is well understood that whatever the dam 
age done by the reckless cutting away of ou; 
forests, this injury is inconsiderable when com- 
pared with that caused by forest fires. Those 
who are familiar with the mountains of the far 
West have seen the fearful havoc there wrought 
by fire, and know along way off the cause which 
gives to many @ lofty mountain its curious sil- 
ver-gray appearance. For years after being 
burned over, the dead and bleaching tree trunks 
stand as witnesses of the terrible destruction 
brought about by carelessness or malice. The 
loss of life and property caused by forest fires in 
Michigan, is too recent to have been forgotten. 

The importance of this matter has long been 
appreciated by those who have to do with large 
forest areas. One of the principal duties of the 
police of the National Park is the guarding 
against the spread of forest fires, and the value 
of their services is shown by the fact that in the 
Park a country especially liable to this scourge, 
there bey year no forest fires of any con- 
siderable magnitude. 

The New York Forestry Commission recently 
adopted a series of rules aud regulations for the 
protection of the Adirondack woods, which are 
as follows : 

* First. All persons baying occasion to burn 











a 
a fallow or start a fire in any old chopping, wind 
slash, bush or berry lots, swamp, ‘ vilaie,’ or 
beaver meadow, for the purpose of clearing or 
improvement, shall give five days’ notice of such 
intention to the nearest fire warden, forester, 
or agent of the Forest Commission. He shal] 
also give notice to any neighbors who may have 
fields or woodlands adjacent and liable to in. 
jury, at least one day previous to the setting of 
such fires. Such fires will be permitted Only 
when the wind is favorable, and competent per. 
sons must remain on guard until the fire ig 
completely extinguished on the surface and in 
the ‘ duff,’ 

“Second. All hunters, fishermen, loggers, 
guides, tourists and others lighting fires in or 
near the forest for cooking, warmth, insect 
smudges or other purposes, must clear away all 
combustible material from within six feet of the 
place where the fire is to be kindled, and must 
thoroughly stamp out, dreach, or otherwise ex- 
tinguish any such fire upon leaving it either 
temporarily,or permanently ; and hunters using 
firearms with inflammable wadding are hereby 
cautioned against allowing fires to start from 
such causes. 

‘Third. Smokers are cautioned in regard to 
fires arising from any carelessness of theirs, and 
their attention is called to the penalty for negliz 
gence in causing fires. Parents and teachers are 
respebtfully requested to instruct children to 
avoid lighting fires in the forests or exposed 
places. 

“Fourth. Pceling standing trees for their 
bark for covering camps or shanties is hereby 
prohibited. For such purposes the tree must 
be felled, and all the avaiiable bark removed 
therefrom before another tree is cut down. The 
trees thus felled must be utilized for firewood, 
and such fallen timber as lies in the vicinity of 
the camp must also be used for firewood before 
apy green standing timber is cut for that pur- 
pose.” 

The fourth of these rules implies a measure 
of license inconsistent with any high standard of 
forest conservancy ; and, although, so long as no 
market exists fur the timber, it would perhaps 
be a dog-in-the-manger policy to impose severe 
restrictions on the utilization of forest products 
by camping parties, it is desirable that restric- 
tions be imposed on the barking or felling of pine 
or spruce for any purpose. Camping parties 
should bear in mind, too, that the sanctions 
implied in this rule cannot extend to forests in 
private hands, the owners of which have a right 
of action for damages for any tree felled on their 
property. These regulations should be carefully 
read and remembered by all those who contem- 
plate camping out in the Adirondacks this sum- 
mer, and advantage should not be tuken of the 
liberal spirit in which the fourth rute is framed, 
to perpetrate reckless waste. Sound growing 
timber, so situated that there is room for its de- 
volopment, should never be felled ; for, although 
it has no immediate murket value, it may be in 
active demand in another decade or two, 

It is well known that careless hunters start a 
comparatively large number of the fires which 
spread and involve large areas, and too much 
care cannot be exercised with regard to the 
proper selection of the spot for the fire. and its 
tborough extinguishment before leaving it.— 
Forest and Stream, 
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SUMMER PRUNING OF THE VINE. 


E. Wiiu1ams, Montclair, N. J., whose long ex- 
perience entitles bis opinions on all subjects 
pertaining to horticulture to deserved attention, 
not only believes in the summer pruning of 
grape-vines, but practices it. In an essay on 
the subject of summer pruning, read before the 
American Horticultural Society, he gives ex- 
pression to the following statements : 

As the vines awaken from their winter sleep 
in the spring, and the buis begin to swell and 
burst forth, it will be observed that two buds 
often appear from what seemed but one in a 
dormant state. The first and simplest cpera- 
tion in summer pruning is to rub off one of 
these and all superfluous ones wherever and 
whenever they appear. A simple touch of the 
finger will do it. The weakest and generally 
the lowest one has to go. If the buds from any 
cause start feebly, the suoner this is done the 
better for those that remain ; but in cases where 
they start strong and vigorously, indicating a 
superabundance of steam at high pressure, it is 
well to let some of it escape through these chan- 
nels, and defer their removal until the embryo 

lusters have appeared. If these shoots have 

grown a foot, or a foot and a half, no matter; 
the check to the vine will be the greater and 
their removal none the less demanded. The 
only trouble likely to attend delay in their re- 
moval will be want of courage in the operator. 
It ic apt to hurt one’s feelings to destroy 80 
many prospective clusters of fruit, and the 
temptation to allow them to remain is very 
strong. The remaining shoots are pinched off 
at one or two leaves beyond the last cluster of 
fruit, and all laterals are stopped in the same 
way as recommended for the young vines to one 
leaf. 

Those bearing cones and laterals after re- 
covering from the check thus given, will soon 
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and make a fresh start in wood making, 

je pinching process is repeated as beforr, 
- an additional leaf each time, The effect 
treatment is to retard the sap and retain 
it ee it is needed for the full development of 
buds, leaves and fruit. The leaves remaining 
increase in size much beyond their normal pro- 
and a strong, vigorous leaf of thiskind 
js most capable of resisting the attack of mildew, 
and the larger the leaf area next the fruit, the 

larger and finer the fruit will be. 

This pinching process also results in full, 
plump and well developed buds on the canes to 
be left for the next year’s fruiting. Some advo- 
cates of long pruning urge as a reason for it 
that the third and fourth buds on a cane pro- 
duce the best clusters, and some even assert that 
the axillary bunds—those that emanate at the 
junction of the young cane with the old wood— 
will never produce fruit. 

That depends altogether on the treatment the 
vines have received. If they have been allowed 
to grow at random and take care of themselves, 
Mr. Williams admitted, they seldom fruit, pure- 
ly from lack of development. The sap being 
allowed to pursue its natural course unmolested, 
it has no time to stop and pay proper attention 
to these buds ; but with judicious summer prun- 
ing these base buda are equal to the emergency. 
In fact, the short spur system heretofore de- 
scribed depends absolutely for success on this 
gummer pruning, 

Mr. Williams cited the case of a very success- 
ful amateur who has vines ten years old treated 
on this system, some of the spurs on which are 
not over one and a half inches long; indeed, in 
some instances they are so short that the base 
bud seems to start almost out of the old woed; 
and yet this bud will give as good fruit and as 
large clusters as any,and does so year after 
year ; and it is simply due to this full develop- 
ment resulting from summer pruning.—N. Y. 

World. 





CARE OF HARNESSES. 


Amone the things that a very large proport 
tion of the farmers neglect are the harnesses 
that are in every-day use on the farm. Not 
only is no effort made to preserve the leather, 
but it is very rare that any examination is 
mide to see if any portion is likely to break ; 
so, as a rule, the farmer’s attention is firs- 
called to examine a work harness by a break- 
down, perhaps when he is miles from home, 
and very likely in the woods, where he finds 
himself with no means to make repairs, and so 
is obliged to leave his load and go where he 
can get means to make the necessary repairs. 
With the best care, there is always a liability of 
having a harness break in drawing heavy loads, 
but the liability is not near as great as when a 
harness is neglected. 

To prevent the leather of a harness from dry- 
ing up so as to crack, it should be occasionally 
rubbed with a cloth well saturated with neat’s- 
foot ofl. It is not desirable or best to fill the 
leather too full of oil, for too much will weaken 
rather than strengthen the leather, especially 
that part of a harness which is subject to a 
continual strain. Harnesses need washing 
quite as much as they do oiling, for the dust 
that is continually settling upon them absorbs 
the oil that is in them, and thus dries the 
leather so it will crack, Jetting the water in 
every time it isoutinarain. Harnesses should 
be frequently taken apart and thoroughly 
washed, and when nearly dry thoroughly 
rubbed with a cloth that has been dipped in 
neat’s foot oil that has mixed with it a very 
small quantity of lamp-black. No more oil 
should be put on than will readily dry in, so 
that when rubbed with a dry cloth the harness 
will be perfectly clean to handle. 

Carriage harnesses are not neglected so 
much as work harnesses ; but even these very 

rarely receive the attention that they ought 
to, fora harness that is properly cared for 
will last more than twice as long as a harness 
that is neglected. There are some kinds of 
harness soap that are excellent to wash a har- 
ness with, which, if properly used, will not 
ouly keep a harness looking well, but will keep 
the leather in very good condition without 
oiling more than once or twice a year. Good 
harnesses should never be kept where all of the 
dust of the barn will settle on them, but they 
should be kept in tight closets where they will 
be free from dust and odor. There are al- 
Ways stormy days enough for the farmers to 
clean up their harnesses in. In cold weather 
the harness should be taken into the work- 
shop before a good fire, so as to get the 
leather well warmed up before it ie either 
washed or oiled.—Massachusetts Ploughman. 


——_ 


ASPARAGUS. 











Some persons in cutting their asparagus leave 
the small shoots that are not large enough for 
use. This is bad practice. The better way is to 
cut all off clean, until the middle of June, in 
this locality. Then all cutting should cease, and 
the plants be allowed to make their summer 


deeply below the surface and cutting the shoot, 
as soon as they pushed through the grounds 
with barely a green tip, is exploded. Green and 
not bleached is the asparagus for flavor. All 
weeds should be kept down, and the soil stirred 
enough to be at all times loose and friable on the 
surface.—Mass, Ploughman, 
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Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 
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Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
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“ ANOTHER Boye ao“ NECES- 


In a recent number of this paper we pub- 
lished a reporter’s interview with Mr. Jose 
Wild, the venerable and estimable head of t 
firm of Joseph Wild & Co., of 82 and 84 Worth 
St., New York, in which he related his experience 
in "the use of the remedial agent known as 
‘Compound Oxygen,” administered by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, of Philadelphia, which he 
heartily endorsed. An error in the heading of 
the article gave to Mr. Wild the credit of being 
the inventor of ‘oa which as the letter 
below will show, Mr. Wild hastens to disclaim. 

JOSEPH WILD & CO., 
82 & 84 WORTH ST., & 13 THOMAS ST., 
New York. May 13, 1826. 
Drs, STaRKeY & PatEnN, 1520 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

Dear Sirs; The article entitled ‘* Another 
Household Necessity—Mr. Wild, the inventor of 
Linoleum, notes a discovery as valuable as his 
own,” published in the Scientific American of 
May 8th is misleading, as stating that Mr. Joseph 
Wild was the inventor of Linoleum. It should 
have stated Joseph Wild & Co., 82 & 84 Worth 
St., New York, are the owners of the patent in 
the United States, and sole manufacturers of 
Linoleum in the United States, Please insert 
the above in the papers that have had the mis- 
taken advertisement. JOSEPH WILD. 
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Fencing for Farms, Raaches 
best and cheapest ever paid. AUL EteON. Au any kind 
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Which will soon be upon us we offer to our FARM 


ERS the following special TOOLS AND WA-~ 
CHINES of our latest and most desirabie pattern. 


The CROWN Mower. 
The MONITOR Hay Rake. 
The BURDICK Hay Tedder. 
Our IMPROVED Hay Loader. 


Wich the largest assortment of smali TOOLS and 
MAC dINES for the HAY and GRAIN FIELDS to be 
found in this countrys. 

Che latest and best labor saving machine is 


The Dutton Mower Knife Grinder, 


A small machine witch can be carried to the field 
and easily used. It WILL KEEP THE KNIVES SHARP. 
Price, $7.0. 

A visit of inspection 1s invited to our extensive 
warehouses at 189 & 191 Water Street. 

Every Reyuisite in the line of Tools, Fertilize- 
erai2i Sead, 


R. H ALLEN COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. 
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Agricultural Chemicals. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
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Steel Beam. 
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No-agents for these "Fertil- 
ers direct to the manufacturer will receive 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 





Ready Mixed Paints. 


40, 60 and 75c. per Gallon. BEST LINSEED 
OIL PAINTS. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, p id, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . psccccvcce eseeee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘ana ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . eee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 

Size, 26x40. . eoee ecvcccescccces 300 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, “signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.. eee - 60 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. "Bize, 16x20. 1060 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 18x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16x20... eecccerces 
EDWIN M. STANTON. " Bixe, 16x20... ° 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20...... ......0.++ 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 





SUN, Dei cacssectcnscoscannnncansinciore 76 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MER” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . cccovee WO 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, ' to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

32 Numbers (postae | eT 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free... 
26 sal (6 mos.) al 
17 - (4 mos.) © eeceseccccccesss 1 OD 
13 (8 mos.), eT ee |) 
+ 56 (1 month),  eecccccecesesos. BO 
2 * (2 weeks), S qatannnsesbsesie 20 
1 Number (1 week), TF eesccccesscocess 10 
One subscription two years...........sccseseseeee 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 

MMGEBRCO. . .-cocccccccecccccescce ocencescccoes 5 00 


Three subscriptions, one year “each, in one re- 
GEG o cunecpcabocsco ctendeocctgoescoccsoccces ° 
One subscription three years becosese eccecesescoce 700 
Four subscriptions, one year cae in one re- 
One subscription. four years... ecccceccecs 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, ‘in one Te- 
MAIMANCE, 2... cccccccsccsccccoscce eevcecccoscocoose 
One subscription five years........ saeee eee ..10 00 
Aby number over five at the same tate, invart- 
ably with one remittance, 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tuz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the orocvo Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGcisTeREp LetreR. The pres 


ent registration system is virtually an | 
tection against losses by mail, Pall Py obaginte soar 
obliged te register ietters whenever 
enintences by Postal Notes at the risk Sg the 
weno onmnes entered on the subseription books without 
SOBSORIBERS ase re are particular! uested to 
the expiration of their subscri tions, whieh is } A 
wen Sa She senow address label en the last a of 
to renew twe or three ous 
te. 6 capiration, 60 that no loss of numbers may 


the p pesee isa sufficient recei 


‘HE RECEIPT of 
for the T subscription. oma 
remntted to RENEW, subecriptions sey ef 
x 4 
low ticket attached to the paper. 4y is 
made either the first or second week mone’ 
is received. But when a postage is 
the receipt will be sent Ay a mail. 
SAMPqOy 10 & 00., No. 18 
= = Ssaten to receive su 
THE eR, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb‘ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by eitas 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO 
John Anderson, my Jo John, 
When first I was your wife, 
On every washing day, John 
I wearied of my life. 
It made you cross to see, John, 
Your shirts! not white as snow, 
I washed them with our home-made soap, 
John Anderson. my Jo. 


Ah! many a quarrel then, John, 
Had you and I togither, 

But now all that is changed, John, 
We'll never have anither; 

For washed with Ivory Soap, John, 
Your shirts are white as snow, 
And now I smile on washing day, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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(Filling Silk) 
Made of the Best Italian 
Silk, Oriental Dyes, full- 
length skeins. The best 
silk for Art Embroidery. 
To guard against imposi- 
tion, see that each skein 
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is labelled ‘* Florence” and 
shade No. ——-. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 

Our latest Book on Knit- 
ting, with samples of Knit- 
° i ting and Etching Silk, 
sent on receipt of six cents 
in stamps. 


mente SILK C0., Florence, Wass. 
wow: 20, 10s. RIGHMOND 
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RACE HARDWARE M’FG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 
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Send to Exeter, 


HEATING APPARATIS 


“Qc UIRCHES, 
PRIVATE” RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A SPECIALTY. 


Exeter Machine Works, 
19 Federal Street, Boston. Works, Exeter, N- H. 


N. H., for illustrated Circulars. 












THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURE 


‘GAS MACHINES 


For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 


OR ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Machines in successtul operation. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


New York Sean, JOHN S.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 
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Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. C. BURT & CO., 


27 FULTON 8T., Brooxiyrn. N.Y. 
for their Dlustrated Cata- 
e and ce-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
ress. All orders 
will receive 


ease mention 
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SPOOL 
SILK. 


B Its meritsas a S| NpICO. 3k JE. 


GER CneNENa Cy CeEaREnSSt houaees 
ser ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
8. WILTSLRGEK, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 








MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STEEL. 





NO RIVETS OR HOLES 


THE MARKET. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 00.. Tlion. N. Y. 





| CHURCH FURNITURE ! 
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a. 
C.C.DUNNELLS, 3 Sixth SL prtecunen, PA. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipresuene Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Med Stat See the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
as usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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SAFES 





HAVE WAY ane NENT eROVEMENT 
NOT FOUN OTHER MAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSFyecine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 





NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 
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Tthe footof Mt. Carmel, a Mission Society hag 
taken acvantage of the superior Olive pi, 
made in Palestine to support itself by the manvfac. 
ture of an exceptionally fine Olive Oil Toilet Soap, 
which they ship direct to their Agent in New York. 
It is favorably known in America as Carmel Soap, 
contains no adulteration, and is not artificially per. 
fumed, depending for popular favor on the fact of 
its absolute purity. Possessing the emollient prop- 
erties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet 
and Bath, and superior to all other Soaps for the 
Teeth and Hair, It isthe ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE 
Soap for the NURSERY and Invalids, 

If your druggist does not keep it, send fifteen cents 
for sample cake to the importer. 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 
__ 52 Cedar Street, New Yerk. 


TENNIS AND BASE BALL GOODs. 
The Franklin Expert 










Price Each, $5.50, 


Asghee 


Cricke 
Boating 


Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium and 
Sot Balls, Boxing Gloves. Official 
Tennis Rule iste. by mail.ten cents. Our 188 Cata- 
logte just publiehed containing 320 large pases, over 
5..0u illustrations of all out and indoor sports and 
=, Covers printed ip 15 colors, sent by mail for 


Agents for Ayre *sRegulation Tennis Balls, 
PECK & SNYDER, 
_____180 NASSAU ST.,N. ¥. 


= > hal, Appl Applin Rou 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Oactegus. BOSTON 


B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


myspch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS. 

Enwines, Fu a oe | 
ngines, iD 

Curbs, Yard 

Hydrant itrest Washers, 


*Cvorxs FOUNDED IN 1833. 
Hi ward 


tion, 
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ALL COLORED 








UNIVERSALLY USED. 
The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 


ON HAND FLAGS, 
a Large LANTERNS 
VARIETY Balloons, 
etc. 





THE U NE x CELLED 
FIRE WORKS CO 
(Lar est Manufacturers) 
9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue free. 








Cincinnati and New York 
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